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ANNUAL  MEETING 


The  seventy-fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  The  Bostonian 
Society,  of  which  due  notice  had  been  given,  was  held 
in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Old  State  House,  on 
Tuesday,  January  17,  1956  at  2:30  p.m.  with  President 
Pond  presiding. 

The  records  of  the  December  meeting  on  vote  being 
taken  were  not  read. 

The  annual  reports  were  then  in  order.  The  President 
gave  a brief  summary  of  the  report  of  the  Directors 
and  of  the  Committee  on  the  Library  and  the  Clerk  of 
his  own  and  that  of  the  Treasurer. 

Voted  that  these  reports  be  accepted  and  printed  in 
full  for  distribution  to  members  together  with  other 
proceedings  of  the  meeting  and  such  paper  or  papers  as 
the  Committee  on  Publications  may  deem  advisable. 

Mr.  Walter  I.  Badger,  Jr.  then  presented  the  report 
of  the  Nominating  Committee  as  follows:  Clerk,  James 
L.  Bruce,  Treasurer,  William  B.  Osgood,  Directors: 
Ralph  M.  Eastman,  Charles  H.  Taylor,  T.  Temple  Pond, 
Mark  Bortman,  John  C.  Kiley,  Jr.,  Richard  F.  Lufkin, 
Augustus  P.  Loring,  Charles  F.  Nettleship,  Jr.,  and 
William  B.  Osgood. 

Members  of  the  committee  other  than  Mr.  Badger, 
the  chairman,  were  Hollis  T.  Gleason,  Nathaniel  T. 
Worthen,  Rhodes  A.  Garrison  and  Sumner  H.  Babcock. 

A call  for  other  nominations  was  made  but  none  were 
offered  and  it  was  voted  that  nominations  close. 

Unanimously  voted  that  the  Clerk  cast  one  ballot  for 
the  nominees  of  the  committee  and  on  his  so  doing  the 
President  declared  them  duly  elected. 

An  amendment  to  the  By-Laws  in  Article  VI  on  the 
subject  of  “Meetings”  was  offered  as  follows: 

In  paragraph  one  strike  out  the  words  “and  regular 
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meetings  shall  be  held  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  every 
month,  excepting  June,  July,  August  and  September,  at 
such  time  and  place  as  the  Directors  shall  appoint.  Special 
meetings  shall  be  called  by  the  Clerk,  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Directors”  and  insert  instead  thereof  the 
words  “and  such  other  meetings  shall  be  held  as  the 
Directors  in  their  discretion  may  appoint”. 

The  amended  paragraph  shall  then  read  as  follows: 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on 
the  third  Tuesday  in  January,  and  such  other  meetings 
shall  be  held  as  the  Directors  in  their  discretion  may 
appoint.  Unanimously  voted. 

The  President  announced  that  Mr.  Malcolm  Morse 
had  been  elected  a Life  Member  and  Dr.  Howard  B. 
Sprague,  Mr.  James  H.  Jackson  and  Clyde  Heath, 
Annual  Members. 

Mr.  Pond  with  an  expression  of  thanks  for  his  many 
services  introduced  Richard  F.  Lufkin,  our  Vice  President 
to  give  an  illustrated  talk  on  “People  and  Places  of  Old 
Boston”.  We  saw  the  pictures  and  heard  the  stories  of 
typically  historic  Boston  from  William  Blackstone  the 
first  settler  and  thereafter  for  some  two  hundred  years. 

There  was  a snowstorm  at  the  time  of  the  meeting 
but  it  did  not  deter  47  of  our  members  from  attending 
and  enjoying  the  talk  of  Mr.  Lufkin. 

Meeting  adjourned  at  4:00  p.m. 

James  L.  Bruce,  Clerk 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTORS 
To  the  Members  of  the  Bostonian  Society 

Your  Board  of  Directors  is  able  to  report  that  the 
year  1955  was  a successful  one.  The  Society  shows  every 
indication  of  being  better  known  to  the  community  at 
large  as  a source  of  information  and  as  a participant  in 
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city  wide  activities.  It  is  our  aim  to  make  the  Society 
even  more  widely  known  by  improving  the  quality  and 
nature  of  its  efforts. 

Columbia  University  is  engaged  in  a most  exhaustive 
work  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 
The  Bostonian  Society  was  able  to  produce  from  its 
collection  nineteen  letters  by  Hamilton  which  were  photo- 
graphed and  sent  to  the  editors  at  Columbia.  These 
letters  come  from  the  great  collection  which  we  have 
and  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  collec- 
tion of  autographed  material  outside  the  Library  of 
Congress.  It  is  our  hope  that  this  collection  may  be  added 
to  in  order  that  it  may  include  the  great  figures  of  modern 
times. 

The  collection  has  documents  signed  by  the  significant 
figures  of  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  eras  and  from 
the  Washington  administration  through  the  Garfield  ad- 
ministration all  presidents  and  all  cabinet  members. 

The  Bostonian  Society  had  its  part  in  the  recent 
“Salute  to  Rome.”  Letters  to  the  citizens  of  Rome  were 
desired  from  historical  societies  and  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. As  the  historical  society  of  Boston,  we  were  asked 
to  contribute  a letter  of  greeting  and  good  will  to  be 
sent  abroad.  This  was  gladly  written  and  gratefully 
received. 

Among  our  prized  possessions  is  the  pipe  organ  of 
Oliver  Holden.  It  is  interesting  not  only  because  of  its 
former  owner  but  also  because  it  marks  the  beginning  of 
this  type  of  musical  instrument  making.  Through  the 
years  it  had  gotten  out  of  tune  and  was  in  need  of  repair- 
ing. An  expert  was  called  in  to  tune  and  restore  the 
organ.  Organists  who  have  since  played  it,  marvel  at 
the  tone  and  the  perfection  of  the  tuning. 

The  City  of  Boston,  at  our  request,  repainted  the 
entrances  to  the  building  and  the  lower  rotunda  and 
stairs,  giving  a much  better  appearance  to  our  head- 
quarters. 
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We  cannot  as  we  did  last  year  report  an  increase  in 
membership.  Our  loss  for  various  reasons  has  been 
unusually  heavy,  greater  than  the  average  gross  by 
about  28,  and  this  has  not  been  overcome  by  any  unusual 
increase  in  new  members.  Our  membership  today  is  600 
Life  and  717  Annual,  a total  of  1317. 

The  stated  meetings  have  all  been  held  together  with 
one  special  meeting  called  in  June.  The  duties  assigned 
by  the  By-Laws  have  all  been  faithfully  performed. 
Beyond  this,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  William  B. 
Osgood,  a member  of  the  Board,  has  interested  himself 
in  providing  additional  storage  space  in  six  file  cases  and 
has  also  constructed  a cabinet  for  preservation  of  items 
not  on  display. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Thomas  Temple  Pond,  President 


REPORT  OF  THE  CLERK 
To  the  Members  of  The  Bostonian  Society: 

This  year  marks  the  receip't  of  some  interesting  items 
for  our  collections.  Additions  have  not  been  many  in 
recent  past  years  for  the  reason  that  we  have  little  show 
space  left  and  donors  naturally  wish  their  gifts  to  be 
put  on  exhibition  and  not  into  storage.  Occasionally 
there  comes  to  us  an  outstanding  donation  which  is  much 
welcomed  and  space  must  be  made  for  it.  We  have  just 
added  a fine  model  of  the  steamer  Portland . 

Many  persons  now  living  have  vivid  memories  of  this 
greatest  of  New  England  sea  mysteries,  the  loss  of  the 
Portland.  She  left  her  pier  at  India  Wharf,  Boston,  for 
Portland,  Maine,  Saturday  evening,  Nov.  26,  1898  at 
seven  o’clock,  but  never  reached  port.  The  steamer  met 
with  two  hurricanes,  was  damaged  the  first  and  went 
down  with  all  on  board  in  the  second.  Some  say  she 
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crashed  with  another  ship,  others  that  she  was  smashed 
to  pieces  by  the  violence  of  the  storms.  She  was  sighted 
several  times  by  different  ships,  but  how,  why  and  where 
she  sank  will  never  be  known.  The  time  is  fixed  by  stopped 
watches  found  on  the  bodies  of  some  of  the  176  victims, 
as  9:20  Sunday  morning.  Much  wreckage  washed  ashore 
but  her  hull  has  not  been  found. 

The  model  we  have  was  built  by  John  Henry  Dodge  of 
Kingston,  R.  I.  in  about  1300  hours  and  has  an  appraised 
value  of  $1650.  There  are  lights  operated  by  batteries, 
an  engine  moves  the  walking  beam  of  the  side-wheeler, 
and  a gong  rings  in  the  engine  room.  This  gold  and  white 
model  becomes  one  of  our  chief  attractions. 

Sometimes  the  reason  for  not  being  a member  of  The 
Bostonian  Society  is  given  as  “My  time  does  not  permit 
me  to  attend  meetings”.  Meetings  are  important  for  they 
in  a sense  are  the  tie  that  binds  us  together  as  an  organiza- 
tion but  the  purpose  and  activities  of  the  Society  should 
not  be  overlooked  which  is  to  promote  the  study  of  the 
history  of  Boston  and  to  preserve  the  Old  State  House 
and  the  antiquities  of  our  city.  In  that  connection  we 
have  here  a museum  of  Boston  history  and  a fund  of 
information  both  descriptive  and  pictorial,  available  to 
all.  Even  if  they  cannot  attend  meetings,  members  are 
supporting  one  of  the  most  wholesome  influences  of 
Boston.  To  be  sure  our  meetings  aid  in  accomplishing 
this  purpose.  They  are  good,  the  subjects  deal  with  the 
history  of  the  city  and  the  speakers  are  employed  in  the 
field  of  which  they  speak.  The  meetings  merit  a better 
attendance.  The  recital,  which  follows,  of  the  speakers 
and  subjects  of  the  past  year  proves  this  point: 

January  18:  Annual  Meeting:  “The  Affairs  of  the 
Society”  by  Thomas  Temple  Pond,  President. 

February  15:  “Some  Eighteenth  Century  Bostonians 
in  Japan”  by  Charles  H.  P.  Copeland. 
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March  IS:  “Arms  of  the  Revolution”  by  Richard  K. 
Sprague. 

April  12:  “One  Hundred  Years  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library”  by  its  Librarian,  Milton  E.  Lord. 

May  4:  A joint  meeting  with  the  New  England 
Historic  Genealogical  Society:  “Early  New  England 
Homes  and  their  Colorful  Furnishings”  by  William 
Germain  Dooley. 

October  18:  “Old  Sturbridge  Village”  by  G.  K.  Lusk. 

November  IS:  “The  Farm  and  Trade  School  on 
Thompsons  Island”  by  Houghton  D.  Pearl,  Head 
Master. 

December  13:  “History  of  the  Massachusetts  Memo- 
rial Hospitals”  by  Henry  J.  Bakat,  M.  D. 

Among  our  visitors  this  year  we  have  noted  groups 
from  ten  states:  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  York,  Rhode  Island,  Maine,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey  and  Connecticut.  There  have  been,  of  course, 
many  groups  from  Massachusetts,  raising  the  total  to 
seventy-eight.  This  has  not  been  a banner  year  in  attend- 
ance, but  more  than  in  many  years  of  the  past,  being 
32,924. 

Though  it  be  but  to  repeat  a twice  told  tale,  the  activi- 
ties of  the  City  in  connection  with  the  building  should  be 
cited  as  a matter  of  record.  Carney  Edward  Gavin  of 
the  Boston  Latin  School,  was  introduced  by  Mayor  John 
B.  Hynes  to  reread  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
from  the  balcony  of  the  Old  State  House  in  the  course 
of  the  celebration  by  the  City  of  the  Anniversary  of  the 
Fourth  of  July.  The  gathering  in  the  square  was  a color- 
ful one,  made  up  of  detachments  from  the  United  States 
Army,  Marine  Corps,  Navy,  Air  Force  and  Coast  Guard, 
two  of  them  with  bands.  There  were  also  groups  from 
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the  Ancient  and  Honorable- Artillery  Company  and  from 
Veterans  organizations. 

The  Mayor,  who  believes  heartily  in  marking  the 
Christmas  season,  as  he  does  with  plastic  groups  of 
singers  in  the  Public  Garden  and  with  nativity  scenes 
on  the  Common,  marked  out  the  Old  State  House  with 
candle  lights  in  the  windows. 

Respectfully  submitted 

James  L.  Bruce,  Clerk 


CERTIFICATE  OF  AUDITORS 
To  the  Officers  and  Directors  of  The  Bostonian  Society: 

We  have  prepared  from  the  financial  books  and  records 
of  The  Bostonian  Society,  which  we  have  kept  during  the 
year  1955,  the  accompanying  exhibits  and  schedules. 

We  have  verified  cash  balances  and  investments  by 
direct  correspondence  with  the  banks,  have  accounted  for 
all  income  due  from  investments  during  the  year,  have 
traced  all  recorded  income  to  the  bank  account,  and  have 
examined  vouchers  or  cancelled  checks  for  disbursements. 

In  our  opinion,  the  accompanying  statements  present 
fairly  the  financial  condition  of  the  Society  at  December 
31,  1955,  and  the  results  of  its  operations  for  the  year 
then  ended. 

Charles  F.  Rittenhouse  & Company 
January  25,  1956 


Certified  Public  Accountants 


REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOSTONIAN  SOCIETY 
BALANCE  SHEET  — DECEMBER  31,  1955 

ASSETS 


uiiu  asBcis: 

Bonds,  at  cost  (market  value  $110,727).  Schedule  A-l $113,134.60 

Stocks,  at  cost  (market  value  $267,964),  Schedule  A-l 111,746.93 

Saving's  bank  deposits,  Schedule  A-l 5,326.58 


Less:  Amount  withheld  for  social  security 
and  income  taxes  180.21  13,514.03 


Total  Fund  Assets  $243,722.14 


FUNDS 

Funds,  Schedule  A-2: 

Life  memberships  $ 68,400.29 

Gifts  and  bequests,  restricted  37,202.58 

Unrestricted  funds  138,119.27 


Total  Funds  $243,722.14 


STATEMENT  OF  INCOME  AND  EXPENSE  — EXHIBIT  D 
Year  Ended  December  31,  1055 


Income: 

Interest  on  bonds.  Schedule  A-l  $ 3,330.14 

Dividends  on  stocks,  Schedule  A-l  9,718.63 

Savings  bank  interest,  Schedule  A-l  118.91 

Annual  -dues  3,165.00 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  1,500.00 

Sales  of  souvenirs  606.50 

Donations  270.00 

Sale  of  special  publications 154.46 


Total  income  $18,863.64 

Expense: 

Salaries $11,244,98 

Publication  of  proceedings  of  Society  2,230.50 

Rooms  maintenance  1,576.06 

Stationery,  printing,  and  postage  933.06 

Insurance  475.08 

Accounting  and  auditing  service  300.00 

Meetings  and  special  exhibits  283.43 

Pay  roll  taxes  196.47 

Miscellaneous  194.19 

Membership  drive  166.93 

Library  134.50 

Rent  100.00 

Portion  of  income  of  Francis  E.  and  Cora  Smith  Fund 
used  to  purchase  life  membership  for  winner  of 
Colonel  Thomas  F.  Sullivan  Good  Citizen  Prize  50.00 


Total  expense  17,885.20 


Excess  of  Income  over  Expense,  Schedule  A-2 $ 978.44 
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Total  Savings  Bank  Deposits,  Exhibit  A $ 5,326.58 

Total  Income  from  Savings-Bank  Deposits.  Exhibit  B t 118.91 
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Changes  In  Funds  — Schedule  A -2 
Year  Ended  December  31,  1635 


LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 


Balance,  January  1,  1955  

Add:  5 life  memberships  at  $50.00  each $ 250.00 

Allocation  of  gain  on  -disposal  of  investments 1,772.15 


Balance,  December  31,  1955,  Exhibit  A 


GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS,  RESTRICTED 


Balance,  January  1,  1955  

Add:  Distribution  made  by  New  England  Trust  Company 

to  James  Lyman  Whitney  Library  Fund $. 

Allocation  of  gain  on  disDosal  of  investments  


134.93 

963.88 


Balance,  December  31,  1955,  Exhibit  A 


Made  up  of: 

Jacob  Bancroft  Bequest  

Boston  Memorial  Association  

George  T.  Cruft  Bequest 

James  F.  Hunnewell  Memorial 

Laura  N.  Marrs  Bequest 

Samuel  E.  Sawyer  Bequest  

Gift  from  Francis  E.  and  Cora  Smith 

Fanny  M.  Stockford  Bequest  

Gift  from  Annie  Lane  Burr  Trust 

James  Lyman  Whitney  Library  Fund 


$ 


1,500.00 

1,179.51 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

15,000.00 

4,610.87 

1,000.00 


4,273.34 

1,000.00 

3,598.15 


$34,161.87 

Add:  Accumulated  gains  on  disposal  of  investments  3,040.71 


$37,202.58 


UNRESTRICTED  FUNDS 


Balance.  January  1,  1955  

Add:  Excess  of  income  over  expense.  Exhibit  B $ 978.44 

Allocation  of  gain  on  disposal  of  investments 3,572.63 


$ 66,378.14 
2,022.15 
$*68,400.29 


$ 36,103.77 

1,098.81 

3*37,202.58 


$133,568.20 

4,551.07 


Balance,  December  31,  1965,  Exhibit  A 
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Unrestricted  funds  iuclude  the  following'  gifts  and  bequests: 


Robert  C.  Billings  Bequest  $ 3,000.00 

Elizabeth  B.  Brown  Bequest  500.00 

Edward  I.  Browne  Bequest  1,000.00 

George  O.  Carpenter  Bequest  1,000.00 

William  O.  Comstock  Bequest  500.00 

Henry  W.  Cunningham  Gift  1,000.00 

Benjamin  H.  Dewing  Memorial  100.00 

John  W.  Farwell  Gift  1,500.00 

John  W.  Farwell  Bequest  3,000.00 

Curtis  Guild  Memorial  1,000.00 

Courtenay  Guild  Gift 1,000.00 

Courtenay  Guild  Bequest  10,000.00 

Estate  of  Sarah  L.  Guild  5,000.00 

Susan  Minns  Bequest  25,000.00 

Grenville  H.  Norcross  Gift 1,000.00 

Grenville  H.  Norcross  Bequest 25,000.00 

Lucy  A.  Norcross  Centennial  Memorial  1,000.00 

Otis  Norcross  Centennial  Memorial  1,000.00 

Catherine  P.  Perkins  Bequest  4,000.00 

Caroline  F.  Sanborn  Bequest  2,000.00 

Alice  E.  Salas  Bequest 2,000.00 

Joseph  H.  Stickney  Bequest  1,000.00 

Joseph  C.  Storey  Bequest 2,000.00 

William  B.  Trask  Bequest  500.00 

Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Jr.,  Bequest  3,000.00 

Anonymous  540.00 


Respectfully  Submitted,  Ralph  M,  Eastman,  Treasurer 


REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARY  COMMITTEE 
To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bostonian  Society: 

A writer  in  200  B.  C,  said  “Of  the  making  of  books 
there  is  no  end”  and  the  mills  are  still  grinding  them  out. 
For  seventy-five  years  The  Bostonian  Society  has  been 
collecting  books  on  Boston  and  so  today  has  an  excellent 
library.  The  books  are  such  as  a research  worker  needs. 
In  many  cases  we  have  several  on  the  same  subject, 
enabling  a check  in  establishing  the  truth  of  a fact.  We 
wish  to  emphasize  that  they  are  readily  available. 

A few  examples  of  service  will  tell  the  story  best. 

An  inquirer  asked  “I  have  a tough  one  for  you,  I want 
a picture  of  a Christmas  scene  in  Boston  in  1888.”  The 
catch  was,  of  course  the  date,  yet  the  picture  was  produced 
and  was  said  to  be  just  what  was  desired.  The  library 
point  is  that  the  pictures  in  our  books  are  alphabetically 
listed  so  the  book  containing  the  picture  was  found  imme- 
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C suppM  exactly  the  information  I was  seekmg  . • • 
plus  more.”  He  had  also  been  elsewhere. 

almost  invaluable  informatton. 

ADDITIONS  IN  1955  TO  OUR  LIBRARY  WERE: 

“Cities  in  Revolt”  by  "he  Wilderness” 

he  brought  out  a book  entitled^  ^ ^ This  furnished  the 

which  has  been  of  muc  latest  work  picks  up 

facts  of  the  Colon, a he  stores  lead- 

the  story  in  1743  and l c .aM  wiU  find  in  lt  a very 

S£S  * ^neve?a1didS  tUSZ 

t^wh^ctK  be' realized  at  great  cost 

Reminiscenses  of  a Bostonian  and  The  Scrap  Basket 
by  Susan  Lawrence  Oliver. 

The  Living  Past  of  America  by  Cornel, us  Vanderbilt, 

^r'_,  V Problems  of  the  City  of  Boston  by  the 

Ci7v  Pl“BoardT„d  the  Centennial  of  the  Boston 
Public  library  from  Ralph  M.  Eastman. 

Quakerism  on  Nantucket  Island  from  the  Nantucket 
Historical  Association.  „ 

The  Story  of  the  First  Revere  Bell  from  Parker  K. 

Evans. 
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Publications  of  the  Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts, 
Vols.  36  and  37,  from  the  Society. 

Augustus  Hemenway  from  the  Peabody  Museum. 
Tercentennial  issue  of  the  American  Jewish  Archives 
from  Hebrew  Union  College. 

Letters  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  in  the  collection 
of  Stuart  Wells  Jackson  from  John  G.  Weld. 

Islands  in  Boston  Harbor  by  Patrick  J.  Connelly  with 
an  addition  of  Post  Island  by  Alice  H.  Marsh  from 
Robert  Wolcott 

William  Evans,  a pamphlet,  from  Alice  Lovett. 
Pamphlets  on  Albert  Mason,  John  Read,  James  G. 
Blain  and  Frederick  T.  Greenhalge  from  Sargent  H. 
Wellman. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

T.  TEMPLE  POND, 
for  the  Committee  on  the  Library 


ADDITIONS  TO  COLLECTIONS 

A number  of  interesting  Items  have  been  added  to  our 
collections  during  the  past  year.  One  of  these  was  a 
model  of  the  steamer  Portland,  note  of  which  has  been 
made  in  the  report  of  the  Clerk. 

Another  valuable  item  that  has  come  to  us  is  the  micro- 
scope of  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  the  inventor  of  the  tele- 
graph, from  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Biterlich. 

Robert  H.  Storer  has  given  us  the  original  deed  by 
Polly  Manson,  S.  Hartt  and  others,  the  heirs  of  Edmund 
Hartt,  to  Nathaniel  Goddard,  of  the  shipyard  where  the 
Frigate  Constitution  was  built. 

Judge  Edwin  L.  Page  presented  the  letter  of  Attorney 
General  Sullivan  to  Judge  Brown  relating  to  the  contro- 
versy that  arose  when  various  parties  deeded  their  shares 
in  the  Old  State  House  to  the  City  of  Boston. 
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To  our  collection  of  commissions  has  been  added  that 
of  Benjamin  Wilcox  as  Captain  of  Militia,  given  in  1776 
by  the  Council  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  including  James 
Otis,  the  patriot,  as  a signing  member. 

Other  gifts  were  as  follows: 

The  sign  of  Old  Cotton  Court  which  became  a part 
of  Wall  Street  in  1852  from  Thomas  B.  Adams. 

Advertisement  of  the  Citizens  Coach  Company  show- 
ing their  schedule  of  trips  between  Boston  and  Providence 
from  George  Ross. 

Military  costumes  in  color  on  plate  pages  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Volunteer  Militia  from  Phillip  S.  Chase. 

A balloon  picture  of  Boston  in  1860  from  Dr.  Theo- 
dore F.  Jones. 

A broadside  advertisement  of  Blanchard,  Sherman  & 
Co.  from  Caleb  Loring. 

Photographs  of  India  Wharf,  the  John  Hancock 
House,  an  old  insurance  policy  with  a view  of  the  Old 
State  House,  Colonade  Row,  Beacon  Street  in  1870,  the 
Somerset  Club,  Park  Street,  the  Church  Green  with  a 
view  of  New  South  Church  and  two  views  of  Nos.  17 
and  18  Pemberton  Square  from  Augustus  P.  Loring. 

Two  tiles  from  a house  that  once  stood  near  Washing- 
ton and  Dover  Streets,  which  fit  in  with  tiles  now  in  our 
collection  from  C.  O.  Richardson. 

A stone  bottle  of  English  make  found  16  feet  below 
the  surface  at  the  North  East  Corner  of  Washington 
Street  and  Dock  Square,  when  widening  Dock  Square 
in  1926  from  Merton  P.  Ellis. 

A photograph  of  the  Boston  Transcript  building  with 
drawings  showing  various  departments,  from  the  estate 
of  Mary  E.  Prim. 
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FITZ-HENRY  SMITH,  JR. 

Mr.  Smith  was  a graduate  of  the  Boston  English 
High  School,  received  a degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from 
Harvard  in  1896  and  of  Law  in  1899,  and  entered  into 
the  general  practise  of  law  in  Boston  but  specialized  in 
maritime  law.  He  married  Annie  E.  Brown  of  Boston, 
July  7,  1928.  He  was  a member  of  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives,  1914-1919;  a trustee  and 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Home  Savings 
Bank,  a trustee  of  the  State  Library,  1928-35 ; a member 
of  the  American,  Massachusetts  and  Boston  Bar  Associa- 
tions and  served  on  committees  on  all  of  them.  He  was  a 
writer  on  legal  and  historical  subjects,  including  the  Bos- 
ton Light,  the  French  in  Boston  during  the  Revolution, 
and  a Memorial  to  the  Chevalier  de  Saint  Sauver,  written 
for  the  Bostonian  Society.  He  was  elected  a member  of 
the  Bostonian  Society  Oct.  9,  1906,  a Director  Jan.  9, 
1915  and  served  on  the  Board  for  thirty-five  years,  was 
elected  Vice-President,  Feb.  10,  1942  and  President, 
October  8,  1946,  serving  four  years;  was  active  on  the 
library  and  publications  committees  and,  during  his  term 
as  President,  rearranged  and  refurnished  the  Council 
Chamber  and  added  copies  of  paintings  of  historic  men 
there,  and  in  the  rotunda  and  Representatives  Hall. 
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TO  OUR  MEMBERS 

An  organization  such  as  ours,  which  is  charged  with  the 
continuing  responsibility  of  preserving  historical  material  con- 
cerning our  city  down  through  the  years,  must,  of  course, 
maintain  financial  stability  in  order  to  be  successful  in  its  aims. 

The  quickest  way  to  achieve  this  is  through  gifts  or  bequests 
of  money  or  securities.  The  surest  way  is  by  attracting  a 
constant  stream  of  new  members  to  our  rolls.  Members  join, 
perform  their  parts  and  then  move  off,  making  it  necessary  for 
us  to  encourage  others  to  replace  them. 

Our  Society  has  had  for  years  a most  effective  method  of 
enabling  members  to  help  in  adding  to  our  numbers.  It  is 
simple  and  does  not  entail  the  time  and  effort  involved  in 
personal  solicitation.  All  a member  has  to  do  to  be  a real 
factor  in  the  continuation  of  our  growth  and  effectiveness  is 
to  jot  down  the  names  and  addresses  of  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances (men  or  women)  who,  it  is  thought,  can  afford  the  $5.00 
annual  dues  and  who  would  be  sympathetic  to  the  purposes 
of  the  Society.  On  receipt  of  the  names,  the  Clerk  of  the 
Society,  will  check  them  against  our  membership  list  and  if 
not  already  members,  or  recently  invited,  will  send  to  each 
one  the  attractive,  interesting  and  dignified  invitation  to  join 
with  us.  The  invitation  goes  out  from  our  Membership  Com- 
mittee and  the  name  of  the  person  who  suggested  the  name  is 
not  mentioned.  Nothing  could  be  much  simpler  or  more 
effective. 

Will  you  please  take  this  easy  way  of  helping  forward  the 
best  interests  of  the  Society?  You  may  rest  assured  that  your 
cooperation  will  be  greatly  appreciated  and  you  will  be  qualify- 
ing as  a constructive  member  of  a group  which  we  believe  is 
doing  a wholesome  work  for  our  community. 

Sincerely, 


MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 
by  Ralph  M.  Eastman , Chairman 
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SEVENTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF 
THE  BOSTONIAN  SOCIETY 

By  Francis  Russell 

Eighteen  eighty-one,  the  year  of  the  incorporating  of 
The  Bostonian  Society,  also  marked  the  publication  of 
the  concluding  volumes  of  Justin  Winsor’s  monumental 
Memorial  History  of  Boston.  The  previous  year  was 
Boston’s  250th  anniversary.  Its  celebration  was  for  Bos- 
tonians a more  consciously  felt  event  than  the  tercentenary 
of  50  years  later.  For  Boston  was  at  that  time  in  its 
period  of  transition  from  a homogeneous  seaport  town 
to  a heterogeneous  world-city.  Mass  immigration  had  be- 
gun 30  years  before.  Yet  the  mayors  of  Boston  were  still 
native  New  Englanders,  Frederick  O.  Prince  was  mayor 
at  the  time.  In  four  more  years  however  Hugh  O’Brien 
would  be  elected,  the  first  Boston  mayor  of  foreign  birth. 
The  population  of  the  city  had  grown  to  a third  of  a 
million.  But  the  old  provincial  law  against  smoking  in 
public  had  only  just  been  repealed. 

Fifty  years  later  Edwin  D.  Mead  in  the  then  published 
addendum  to  the  Winsor  History  recalled  nostalgically 
that  time  and  flux.  “It  is  with  irrepressible  sadness  that 
in  a survey  of  the  last  half-century  in  Boston  one  con- 
trasts the  intellectual  distinction  of  the  earlier  period  with 
the  current  commonplace,  it  is  with  equal  sadness  that 
one  recalls  the  physical  aspect  of  the  big  town  which  in 
the  70’s  and  80’s  was  passing,  its  fineness  and  simple 
beauty,  compared  with  the  planless  drift  and  shrieking 
ugliness  of  the  big  city  which  has  superseded  it.” 

It  was  no  accident  that  Boston’s  250th  anniversary 
loomed  so  much  larger  than  its  tercentenary.  For  the 
former  was  a unique  point  of  time  in  which  the  city  reach- 
ed an  awareness  of  itself  in  relation  to  the  past.  The  250th 
anniversary  celebration  is  one  expression  of  this  aware- 
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ness,  the  Winsor  History  is  another,  the  founding  of  the 
Bostonian  Society  is  a third.  All  three  stem  from  the 
same  impulse. 

As  a matter  of  fact  the  beginnings  of  The  Bostonian 
Society  antedate  both  the  Winsor  History  and  the  250th 
anniversary.  In  1879  William  IT.  Whitmore  sent  out  a 
circular  to  determine  whether  there  would  be  local  inter- 
est in  forming  a Boston  Antiquarian  Club.  The  response 
was  favorable,  and  on  June  13,  1879,  several  dozen  repre- 
sentative Bostonians  held  a preliminary  meeting  in  a 
small  hall  in  the  Wesleyan  Building  on  Bromfield  Street 
to  discuss  the  formation  of  such  a club  with  the  object  of 
“promoting  the  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Boston  by 
the  collection  of  books,  manuscripts  and  pictures,  and  by 
other  suitable  means”.  The  Boston  Record  in  its  account 
of  the  meeting  referred  to  the  group  as  “twenty  or  thirty 
researchical  sort  of  folk”.  As  a result  of  this  meeting  the 
Boston  Antiquarian  Club  came  into  being.  Its  formal  con- 
stitution was  adopted  on  November  26,  1879,  and  Gen- 
eral Samuel  M.  Quincy — one  of  the  commanders  of  the 
2nd  Massachusetts  Regiment  in  the  Civil  War — became 
its  first  president. 

At  the  club’s  first  annual  meeting  General  Quincy  gave 
the  opening  address,  announcing  its  purpose  in  the  more' 
embellished  rhetoric  of  the  day: 

“Wherever  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  trade’s  dollar- 
worshipping  host  shall  threaten  the  destruction  of  historic 
temples  and  fanes  of  liberty,  the  effacement  of  its  charac- 
teristic features,  or  the  invasion  of  the  time-honored  mus- 
ter-field which  British  red-coats  failed  to  hold,  then  may 
we  not  hope  that  our  organization  would  serve  as  a rally- 
ing point  and  headquarters  for  a united  defence?” 

A clubroom  was  engaged  at  No.  16  Pemberton  Square 
at  $200  a year,  with  the  prudent  stipulation  “for  not  more 
than  one  year”.  Regular  monthly  meetings  were  held  at 
which  papers  of  antiquarian  and  historical  interest  were 
read. 
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William  H.  Whitmore,  1806-1900 
The  leading  spirit  in  the  restoration  of  the  Old  State  House 
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At  the  club’s  second  annual  meeting  William  H. 
Whitmore  succeeded  General  Quincy.  For  the  conditions 
of  historical  study  then  in  Boston  it  is  interesting  to  read 
the  new  president’s  opening  address.  “We  have  to  trace, 
recover  and  record  the  annals  of  eight  generations  of  our 
ancestors  who  have  lived  here  and  whose  memories  are 
dear  to  us”,  he  asserted.  “We  have  to  do  this  work  now 
because  neglect  or  misrule  have  destroyed  so  large 
a part  of  the  sources  of  information.  When  I say  that 
there  is  less  known  today  of  the  history  of  Boston  and 
Bostonians  than  of  most  country  villages  in  New  Eng- 
land, I feel  that  no  stronger  incentive  can  be  needed.” 

William  H.  Whitmore  was  at  the  time  the  president  of 
the  Boston  City  Council,  elected  from  Ward  12.  It  is  due 
principally  to  him  in  his  dual  role  of  councilor  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Boston  Antiquarian  Club  that  the  close  associa- 
tion of  The  Bostonian  Society  with  the  Old  State  House 
came  about.  For  he  is  the  man  chiefly  responsible  that 
the  Old  State  House  was  at  last  rehabilitated  from  mean 
commercial  uses  to  what  Curtis  Guild  later  called  “the 
most  genuine  and  indisputable  relic  of  the  Revolution 
now  existing”. 

The  Queen  Anne  structure  of  the  Old  State  House 
was  started  in  1713  after  fire  had  destroyed  the  old 
Town  House.  Its  history  is  generally  known  and  lies 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  essay,  but  it  was  here  that  the 
last  royal  governors  sat,  here  that  Governor  Shirley  re- 
vealed to  the  General  Court  in  secret  session  his  plans 
for  the  Louisburg  expedition,  here  on  July  18th  (not 
July  4th  I)  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  “made 
public,  with  great  parade  and  exultation”,  here  from  a 
temporary  balcony  President  Washington  in  1789  re- 
viewed the  parade  in  his  honor. 

When,  however,  the  Government  of  Massachusetts 
moved  to  the  new  Bulfinch  State  House  in  1798,  the  Old 
State  House  fell  neglected.  The  Boston  Town  Meeting 
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that  had  also  been  held  there  was  moved  to  Faneuil  Hall. 
The  Court  moved  to  Court  Street.  In  1803  the  building 
was  leased  for  commercial  purposes. 

In  1830  the  Old  State  House  was  reclaimed  briefly 
for  the  more  modest  function  of  a Boston  City  Hall,  but 
with  the  removal  of  the  municipal  government  to  School 
Street  it  was  again  leased  out.  During  the  middle  Victor- 
ian period  it  acquired  a mansard  roof  and  some  dozens 
of  advertising  signs.  The  interior  was  subdivided  into  a 
series  of  shabby  offices.  When  in  1876  the  lease  expired 
a number  of  progressive  citizens,  including  Boston’s  larg- 
est taxpayer,  wished  to  have  the  building  torn  down  as 
a traffic  hazard.  After  discussion  by  the  City  Council  it 
was  finally  decided  to  renew  the  lease  for  an  interim  of 
five  years. 

The  Winsor  History  describes  the  Old  State  House  of 
those  days  as  “crowned  with  a mansard  roof,  its  conglo- 
merate architecture  a type  of  the  present  and  the  past. 
Lager  beer  is  dispensed  from  one  end  of  the  basement, 
while  at  the  other  end  are  telegraph  and  dispatch  offices. 
Above,  where  once  assembled  the  fathers  of  the  State  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  city,  the  dusty  old  rooms  are  occupied 
by  lawyers,  insurance  agents  and  architects.” 

Finally,  under  the  urging  of  Mr.  Whitmore,  the  City 
Council  in  July  1881  appropriated  $35,000  to  restore  the 
Old  State  House  as  it  was  in  Colonial  times.  Mr.  Whit- 
more became  chairman  of  the  Committee  in  Charge  of 
Restoration.  This  work  was  completed  and  the  building 
re-dedicated  on  July  11,  1882  with  Mr.  Whitmore  as 
the  principal  speaker. 

As  early  as  March  8,  1881,  the  members  of  the  Boston 
Antiquarian  Club  had  passed  a resolution  that  “in  the 
opinion  of  the  Club  it  is  highly  desirable  that  on  termin- 
ation of  the  existing  lease  of  the  Old  State  House  Build- 
ing, on  July  1st,  1881,  the  same  should  be  fitted  up  as 
nearly  as  practicable  in  accordance  with  the  original  de- 
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signs  and  reserved  exclusively  for  the  public  uses  of  the 
city”. 

At  a monthly  meeting  on  November  8,  1881,  it  was 
proposed  to  make  an  arrangement  with  the  City  Govern- 
ment “by  which  the  Club  might  obtain  at  a nominal  rent 
a lease  of  the  Memorial  Halls  in  the  Old  State  House  in 
consideration  of  assuming  the  care  thereof  and  the  reg- 
ulation of  the  access  of  the  public  thereto.” 

Before  entering  into  negotiations  with  the  city,  how- 
ever, it  was  felt  that  the  club  would  carry  more  weight 
as  an  incorporated  organization.  A committee  was  ap- 
pointed, and  after  discussion  the  members  decided  to 
adopt  thenameof  The  Bostonian  Society  for  the  proposed 
corporation  as  a more  embracing  organization.  The  new 
name  was  chosen  as  “exceedingly  appropriate,  and  as 
having  nothing  in  it  which  might  in  any  way  excite  the 
jealousy  or  interfere  with  the  objects  of  any  existing 
society”.  President  Whitmore  felt  that  because  of  his  dual 
role  he  should  resign  before  any  negotiations  took  place. 
At  a special  meeting  on  December  6,  1881,  Curtis  Guild, 
father  of  Governor  Curtis  Guild  and  of  Courtnay  Guild 
the  Society’s  fourth  president,  became  first  president  of 
the  new  society.  At  that  meeting  it  was  voted  that  all 
the  property  of  the  old  Antiquarian  Club  should  be  made 
over  to  The  Bostonian  Society  and  that  the  club  disband. 

The  Bostonian  Society  was  incorporated  in  December 
1881,  and  its  first  annual  meeting  held  on  December  27th 
with  the  new  president  in  the  chair.  John  C.  J.  Brown 
was  commissioned  to  design  the  corporate  seal  which  was 
officially  adopted  on  February  13,  1883.  The  three  ducal 
coronets  of  the  lower  part  of  this  seal  were  taken  from 
the  arms  of  the  Corporation  of  Boston,  England,  “to 
recognize  the  parentage  from  which  the  city  derives  its 
name”.  The  ancient  ship  opposite  the  coronets  is  copied 
from  the  Admiralty  Seal  of  old  Boston  to  indicate  the 
mode  of  departure  of  the  early  settlers.  On  the  sail  is 
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the  date,  1630.  And  the  three  green  hills  above  the  ship 
and  the  coronets  are  of  course  the  tri-mountain  that 
became  the  symbol  of  Boston  in  New  England. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Whitmore,  arrangements  were  finally 
concluded  with  the  City  of  Boston  whereby  after  the  re- 
dedication of  the  Old  State  House  it  was  to  be  leased  for 
a ten-year  period  to  the  Bostonian  Society  for  a nominal 
rent  of  $100  a year.  The  lease  was  renewed  several  times 
and  is  now  held  on  the  same  terms  for  a twenty-year  per- 
iod. The  Society  assumed  responsibility  for  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  the  rooms,  and  it  moved  its  possessions 
there  in  the  summer  of  1882.  However  the  City  still  re- 
tained a room  on  the  first  floor  for  the  office  of  Inspector 
of  Buildings,  and  the  basement  continued  to  be  occupied 
by  the  Mutual  District  Messenger  Company. 

The  second  annual  meeting  in  January,  1883,  was 
the  first  to  be  held  in  the  Old  State  House  itself.  Presi- 
dent Guild  remarked  on  the  predominantly  housekeeping 
duties  of  the  past  year  which  had  consisted  in  the  care 
and  arrangement  of  the  rooms,  reception  of  mementoes, 
etc.  Monthly  meetings  were  now  held  at  which  papers 
were  read.  The  meetings  were  suspended  however  dur- 
ing July,  August  and  September,  and  later  June  was  adcled 
to  the  list. 

The  re-opening  of  the  Old  State  House  as  an  historic 
shrine  aroused  immediate  popular  interest.  In  1884  there 
were  5,342  registered  visitors.  As  those  who  register  are 
only  about  a third  the  total  number  of  visitors,  this  meant 
a final  yearly  figure  of  about  15,000  or  roughly  50  a day. 
At  the  end  of  five  years  there  were  10,636  annual  reg- 
istered visitors,  and  by  the  10th  annual  meeting  19,512. 

In  1885  the  Mutual  District  Messenger  Company 
petitioned  the  City  for  leave  to  place  signs  on  the  exterior 
of  its  premises.  After  a rather  sharp  debate  in  the  Coun- 
cil this  permission  was  finally  granted.  However,  when 
officers  of  The  Bostonian  Society  appealed  to  the  Mutual 
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District  managers  the  latter  graciously  agreed  to  with- 
draw their  petition. 

In  this  same  year  the  membership  of  the  Society  reach- 
ed 500,  its  members  then  being  limited  by  charter  to 
1,000.  Presentations  to  the  Society  increased  steadily, 
and  during  the  year  a committee  was  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  expanding  library.  The  committee  set  forth 
its  intentions:  “to  include  whatever  in  print  touches  upon 
the  history,  the  topography  and  the  manners  and  customs 
of  Boston.  Next,  biographies  of  Bostonians  and  books 
written  by  them  are  desired.  As  the  union  between  Bos- 
ton and  New  England  has  always  been  a close  one,  all 
material  bearing  upon  this  larger  section  of  the  country 
will  be  welcome.”  The  committee  recommended  an  espe- 
cial effort  to  collect  old  newspapers. 

Almost  as  soon  as  it  was  established  the  Society  was 
the  recipient  of  many  gifts  from  interested  Bostonians. 
These  gifts  fell  into  three  categories:  books,  newspapers 
and  manuscripts;  pictures,  drawings,  maps  and  photo- 
graphs; historical  mementoes  and  relics.  So  great  was 
the  response  that  the  Society  was  soon  faced  with  the 
problem  of  storage.  This  w&s  relieved  somewhat  in  1894 
when  the  office  of  the  Inspector  of  Buildings  was  finally 
removed  and  the  additional  space  on  the  first  floor  taken 
over  for  the  present  secretary  and  directors’  room  and 
for  the  library. 

The  Bostonian  Society  in  its  brief  span  was  proving 
of  distinct  advantage  to  the  city.  As  the  president  re- 
marked in  1888,  its  services  were  threefold.  First  it  had 
established  the  Old  State  House  as  a national  historic 
monument.  Second,  the  library  with  its  collection  of  broad- 
sides and  early  manuscripts  afforded  prompt  and  immedi- 
ate access  to  a special  branch  of  history.  Third,  the  So- 
ciety as  an  incorporated  body  could  now  at  any  time 
take  official  action  to  prevent  any  wanton  destruction  of 
Boston’s  treasured  landmarks.  Some  years  before  the 
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president  had  pointed  out  that  if  such  an  organization 
had  existed  earlier,  the  old  Hancock  Mansion  might 
have  been  preserved. 

On  March  12,  1889,  “though  some  doubts  were  ex- 
pressed at  first  upon  the  advisability  of  the  measure”,  it 
was  voted  to  admit  women  as  members.  Two  years  later, 
at  the  10th  annual  meeting  on  January  13,  1891,  the 
membership  of  the  Society  had  grown  to  848  of  which  241 
were  life  and  607  annual  members.  Visitors  to  the  Old 
State  House  from  outside  the  city  outnumbered  Boston 
visitors  almost  four  to  one,  and  in  that  year  there  were 
721  visitors  registered  from  foreign  countries.  The  build- 
ing’s lease  was  first  renewed  at  this  time. 

In  1894  it  was  reported  that  the  codfish  which  had 
hung  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
new  State  House  was  to  be  removed.  The  Society  resolved 
that  “if  this  relic  of  the  past  is  to  be  taken  down  and  laid 
aside,  it  should  be  brought  back  to  these  halls,  where  it 
was  first  hung,  in  1784,  at  the  instance  of  that  able  and 
patriotic  merchant,  John  Rowe”.  However  it  was  finally 
decided  to  keep  the  codfish  where  it  was.  In  that  same 
year  an  “exhibit  of  pictures  of  old  merchant  ships  brought 
to  the  Council  Chamber  hundreds  of  visitors”.  These 
ships  were  the  ones  that  had  borne  the  commerce  of  Bos- 
ton to  every  important  foreign  port. 

For  some  time  after  its  founding  the  income  of  the 
Society  kept  only  slightly  ahead  of  its  expenditures.  After 
five  years  the  treasury  had  accumulated  $2,253.45,  most 
of  this  from  membership  subscriptions.  In  1888  the 
Society  received  its  first  legacy,  $4,000  from  the  estate 
of  Samuel  E.  Sawyer.  By  the  end  of  its  10th  year  the  per- 
manent fund  of  the  Society  amounted  to  $6,41 8.5 6.  From 
this  time  on  the  growth  was  more  rapid.  By  the  Society’s 
25th  anniversary  the  fund  amounted  to  $42,000,  and  by 
the  50th  year  it  had  reached  slightly  over  $100,000 — an 
amount  that  would  more  than  double  in  the  next  quarter 
century. 
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The  monthly  papers  read  to  the  Society  concerned 
themselves  with  topography,  history  and  antiquarian  re- 
search— a pattern  that  has  altered  little  in  the  years. 
One  finds  in  the  90’s  papers  on  “Words  Coined  in  Bos- 
ton”, “Boyhood  in  Boston  and  the  Public  Latin  School”, 
“Boston  Ships  Past  and  Present”,  “The  Twenty-One 
Mills  of  Boston”,  etc.  In  1905  Walter  Kendall  Watkins’ 
paper  on  the  layout  of  Boston’s  streets  drew  a consider- 
able amount  of  outside  interest.  Mr.  Watkins  demon- 
strated that,  contrary  to  the  popular  belief  that  the  city’s 
streets  were  originally  cowpaths,  their  twists  and  curves 
were  the  result  of  an  irregular  shoreline  and  a hilly  pen- 
insular with  which  growth  was  constrained.  “Tradition 
Smashed”,  was  the  heading  of  the  Globe’s  write-up  of 
Mr.  Watkins  though  the  smashed  tradition  has  somehow 
still  managed  to  survive. 

The  year  1903  was  in  several  ways  a notable  one  for 
the  Society.  For  the  first  time  the  membership  topped 
1,000,  with  547  life  members  and  527  annual  ones.  The 
Society  published  a Catalogue  of  the  Autographs  in  the 
Colburn  Collection,  that  collection  of  portraits  and  auto- 
graphs of  distinguished  people  from  1630  on  that  was 
presented  to  the  Society  in  1897  and  is  one  of  its  most 
remarkable  possessions.  In  this  same  year  the  present 
subway  entrance  under  the  Old  State  House  was  in  the 
process  of  construction.  Due  to  the  alterations  made 
necessary  by  this — including  a reinforcement  of  the  wall 
structure — the  building  was  closed  both  to  the  public 
and  the  Society.  For  the  first  time  since  the  Old  State 
House  rooms  were  leased  the  annual  meeting  had  to  be 
held  elsewhere,  this  time  in  the  Blue  Room  of  Tremont 
Temple. 

In  1906,  at  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Society,  Presi- 
dent Guild  who  had  served  all  this  time  and  who  was 
now  in  his  80th  year  retired.  The  new  president  was 
James  F.  Hunnewell  of  Charlestown,  a bibliophile  and 
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local  historian  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Club  of 
Odd  Volumes. 

President  Guild  in  his  farewell  address  reviewed  the 
growth  of  the  city  in  the  25-year  period.  He  pointed  out 
the  usefulness  of  the  Society  in  protecting  historic  sites, 
particularly  Boston  Common  which  had  been  threatened 
several  times  by  utilitarian  plans  to  run  streets  through 
it  or  make  use  of  it  as  a kind  of  car  barn. 

To  celebrate  the  Society’s  25th  anniversary  a subscrip- 
tion dinner  was  held  at  Young’s  Hotel.  There  were  ad- 
dresses by  Governor  Guild,  son  of  the  retiring  president, 
Mayor  Fitzgerald  and  others,  “all  complimenting  the 
Society  on  its  work  and  acknowledging  its  usefulness”. 

The  following  year  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts became  by  legislative  enactment  a co-guardian  of 
the  Old  State  House.  The  sum  of  $15,000  was  appropri- 
ated jointly  by  the  State  and  the  City  for  a complete  ren- 
ovation of  the  structure  “so  that  it  may  look,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  as  it  did  in  Provincial  days”.  The  principal 
feature  of  this  renovation,  which  was  completed  in  1909, 
was  the  reconstruction  of  the  historic  balcony  on  the  east 
end. 

In  the  course  of  the  preceding  three  years,  three  vol-. 
umes  of  the  Publications  of  The  Bostonian  Society  were 
issued,  these  consisting  of  selected  monthly  papers.  Fur- 
ther volumes  were  issued  in  years  following  until  the  12- 
volume  series  had  been  completed.  In  1917  was  published 
Volume  One  of  the  as  yet  uncompleted  Second  Series. 

After  only  four  years  in  office  President  Hunnewell 
died  in  November  1910.  His  place  was  taken  by  Grenville 
H.  Norcross  who  was  to  fill  that  office  for  the  next  20 
years. 

During  the  first  and  second  decades  of  the  new  century 
the  membership  of  the  Society  seemed  to  stabilize  at  be- 
tween 1,200  and  1,300  members,  a figure  that  has  re- 
mained fairly  constant  ever  since,  as  in  the  present  mem- 
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bership  of  1,317.  The  number  of  visitors  has  shown  a 
similar  tendency  to  level  out.  In  1913  there  were  38,015 
counted  visitors,  whereas  in  1954  there  were  37,158. 

On  July  4,  1913,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
read  from  the  reconstructed  State  Street  balcony  by  a stu- 
dent from  the  Boston  Latin  School,  thus  establishing  the 
custom  of  a schoolboy  reader,  which  has  now  become  a 
tradition.  Each  year  the  mayor  of  Boston  selects  a pupil 
from  one  of  the  Boston  schools  who  on  July  4th  and 
dressed  in  Continental  costume  reads  the  Declaration. 
The  day  before  Christmas  of  that  year  the  trumpeters  of 
the  1st  Corps  Cadets  played  Christmas  carols  on  the  bal- 
cony, a pleasant  custom  that  continued  many  years. 

Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  collection  of  Revolution- 
ary relics  in  the  United  States  is  the  Wyman  Collection. 
This  collection  had  been  on  loan  to  the  Society  for  some 
time.  In  1917  it  was  presented  outright  by  its  owner, 
George  B.  Dexter,  as  a memorial  to  James  Gresham  of 
Evansville,  Illinois,  the  first  soldier  of  the  United  States 
to  fall  in  battle  in  World  War  I. 

On  April  13,  1921,  a fire  broke  out  in  the  upper  story 
of  the  Old  State  House,  and  the  attic  rooms  and  the  roof 
were  badly  damaged.  It  was  necessary  to  omit  the  April 
and  May  meetings  of  that  year,  and  the  exhibition  rooms 
were  closed  during  the  entire  summer.  The  loss  to  the 
property  of  the  Society  was  however  small. 

In  1926  the  sesqui-centennial  of  the  1776  Evacuation 
of  Boston  was  observed  with  appropriate  exercises  at  the 
Old  State  House.  The  color  guard  of  the  Massachusetts 
Society  of  the  Sons  of  American  Revolution  received 
Governor  Fuller  before  the  State  Street  facade  and  later 
the  Governor’s  proclamation  was  read  from  the  draped 
balcony.  On  the  same  day  the  Governor  and  his  Execu- 
tive Council  held  a session  in  the  Old  State  House  Coun- 
cil Chamber. 

Nineteen  thirty-one  marked  the  50th  anniversary  of 
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the  Bostonian  Society.  The  event  was  celebrated  in  King’s 
Chapel  because  of  its  larger  seating  capacity.  Exercises 
were  held  on  the  afternoon  of  December  2nd,  the  speak- 
ers being  Vice  President  Courtnay  Guild,  Professor  Al- 
bert Bushnell  Hart  and  Mayor  James  M.  Curley. 

The  following  year  because  of  advancing  years  and  ill 
health  President  Norcross  resigned  to  become  President 
Emeritus  and  one  of  the  Society’s  two  Honorary  Mem- 
bers. He  was  succeeded  by  Courtnay  Guild. 

During  the  first  50  years  of  the  Society  its  primary 
emphasis  was  on  building  up  its  collection  of  books,  pic- 
tures and  objects  of  historical  interest.  But  with  this  now 
solidly  established,  the  emphasis  shifted  to  making  these 
collections  known  to  the  public  and  spreading  abroad  the 
information  that  the  Society’s  possessions  were  available 
for  any  legitimate  use.  To  further  this  the  Society  in 
1935  arranged  a series  of  15-minute  radio  talks  on  “Old 
Boston”,  explaining  about  the  Old  State  House  and  in- 
viting the  public  to  come  and  see  for  themselves.  The 
public  did.  According  to  the  curator’s  report  of  1936: 

“We  have  helped  inquirers  to  get  theatrical  material  re- 
lating to  Boston  in  1800;.  pictures  to  round  out  a fifteen 
minute  talk  on  “Old  Boston”;  information  on  Keith’s 
first  theatre;  a picture  of  troops  drilling  in  Fort  Warren 
in  Civil  War  times;  material  for  “compositions”  on  the 
Old  State  House  and  on  “something  300  years  old” 
(these  to  school  children) ; pictures  of  the  Hollis  Street 
Church;  material  for  an  illustrated  talk  on  “Boston  Con- 
trasts”, that  is,  how  sites  look  today  compared  with  75 
years  ago;  and  pictures  of  the  old  Maverick  House  in 
East  Boston.” 

The  Society  was  continually  being  asked  for  such 
esoteric  information  as  whether  there  could  have  been 
moonlight  on  March  16,  1814.  A Hollywood  studio  re- 
quested pictures  of  the  Boston  Police  of  1860,  etc. 

Under  a 1936  W.P.A.  project  the  Old  State  House 
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received  a new  slate  roof  in  this  year.  At  the  same  time 
the  City  of  Boston  had  the  Willard  clock  on  the  east  end 
of  the  building  completely  overhauled.  At  about  this 
time  the  Society  allowed  the  use  of  its  rooms  to  various 
historical  clubs  for  their  monthly  meetings.  Among  these 
were  the  Clock,  the  Wedgewood,  the  Rushlight  and  the 
Pewter  Clubs.  Other  users  were  the  American  Legion, 
Society  of  the  War  1812  and  Sons  of  Union  Veterans. 

During  the  depression  years  of  the  30’s  there  was  a 
slight  falling  off  both  in  membership  in  the  Society  and 
in  visitors  to  the  Old  State  House.  In  1939,  for  example, 
there  were  913  members  of  the  Society  and  26,753  reg- 
istered visitors  to  the  building.  This,  however,  in  no  way 
way  constrained  the  essential  work  of  the  Society.  A large 
number  of  photographs  of  the  hurricane  of  September  21, 
1938,  were  secured  and  stored  away  for  future  reference. 
The  library  now  numbered  about  10,000  volumes  and  had 
become  one  of  the  most  complete  collections  of  Boston- 
iana  in  existence.  An  ingenious  system  of  cross-cataloguing 
was  introduced  to  facilitate  research  in  restricted  fields. 
Among  other  things  the  illustrations  in  the  books  were 
catalogued. 

The  second  World  War  with  its  travel  restrictions 
caused  some  further  diminution  in  the  number  of  visitors 
to  the  Old  State  House.  Even  though  the  chance  of  air- 
raids seemed  remote  some  of  the  choicest  relics  of  the 
Society  were  stored  elsewhere  for  greater  protection. 

For  a number  of  years  the  Marine  Museum  had  oc- 
cupied the  lower  west  room  of  the  Old  State  House.  In 
1941  the  Society  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Museum 
by  which  the  former  took  over  custody  of  the  maritime 
exhibits. 

The  year  following  the  war  President  Guild  died  after 
having  held  office  for  14  years.  Courtnay  Guild  and  his 
father  Curtis  Guild  had  thus  between  them  occupied  the 
presidency  of  the  Society  for  well  over  half  its  existence. 
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Mr.  Guild  was  succeeded  by  Fitz-Henry  Smith,  Jr. 

In  this  same  year  a replica  of  the  Royal  Arms  was 
placed  in  the  Council  Chamber  as  another  step  in  the 
project  of  restoring  the  room  to  as  close  an  approxima- 
tion of  its  Colonial  appearance  as  possible.  The  original 
Royal  Arms  were  taken  away  by  the  British  on  the  evacu- 
ation of  Boston  and  finally  placed  in  Trinity  Church,  St. 
John,  N.  B.  The  Society  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  ob- 
tain the  original.  When  this  turned  out  not  to  be  possi- 
ble, Andrew  Dreselly  of  Lexington,  an  accomplished 
woodcarver,  worked  from  measurements  and  photo- 
graphs to  carve  the  model  now  in  the  Chamber.  Mr. 
Dreselly  also  carved  a replica  of  the  sacred  cod  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  hang  in  the  old  Representatives  Hall  where 
the  original  once  hung  that  is  now  in  the  new  State  House. 

During  Mr.  Smith’s  term  the  Society  had  copies  made 
of  various  portraits  of  royal  governors  as  well  as  Bos- 
tonians who  were  active  in  the  historic  events  that  took 
place  in  the  Old  State  House.  These  portraits  may  now 
be  seen  in  the  rotunda  and  the  Council  Chamber.  In  1948 
portraits  of  George  III  and  his  Queen  were  added  to 
flank  the  Royal  Arms. 

Christmas  of  1951  the  City  furnished  a tree  for  the 
Old  State  House  balcony  and  candles  for  the  windows 
and  even  lit  up  the  tower.  This  year,  after  35  years  of 
service  to  the  Society  as  a director  and  four  years  as  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Fitz-Henry  Smith  Jr.  felt  he  should  retire  to 
make  way  for  some  younger  man.  His  presidency,  though 
relatively  short,  was  memorable  for  the  reconstruction, 
rearrangement  and  refurnishing  of  the  Council  Chamber, 
for  which  he  was  principally  responsible. 

Mr.  Smith’s  place  was  taken  by  Augustus  P.  Loring 
who  had  been  28  years  a member  of  the  Society  and  for 
the  last  17  years  a director.  Mr.  Loring  unfortunately 
died  only  a few  months  after  assuming  office.  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  present  president,  T.  Temple  Pond. 
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In  1953  an  important  item  of  Americana  dealing  with 
the  Underground  Railway  in  Boston  was  published  by 
the  Society.  This  was  a facsimile  reproduction  of  the 
Account  Book  of  Francis  Jackson,  Treasurer  of  the  Vigi- 
lance Committee  of  Boston. 

As  its  president  recently  remarked  the  Bostonian 
Society  and  similar  organizations  act  as  a bridge  between 
generations.  The  present  is  of  course  only  the  past  made 
actual  at  a given  moment;  without  a comprehension  of 
the  past  it  has  no  meaning.  The  Society,  at  its  75th  an- 
niversary, is  established  as  a repository  of  the  past  for 
the  living  uses  of  the  present.  These  uses  are  as  varied  as 
are  the  needs  of  the  community,  for  seeking  the  Society’s 
assistance  are  “students,  newspaper  writers,  lawyers,  ad- 
vertising men  and  many  others”.  The  function  of  the  So- 
ciety is  unique  in  Boston,  and  it  will  become  increasingly 
indispensable  as  the  pattern  of  the  city  changes.  Whoever, 
for  whatever  reasons  of  his  own,  wishes  to  reconstruct  or 
recapture  some  aspect  of  the  city’s  history  need  only  con- 
sult the  Society.  The  Bostonian  Society  that  began  as  an 
antiquarian  venture  has  developed  into  a living  tradition 
as  much  part  of  present  Boston  as  it  is  of  the  past. 
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FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I give  and  bequeath  to  The  Bostonian  Society,  in  the 

City  of  Boston,  the  sum  of dollars 

for  the  general  use  and  purpose  of  the  said  Society. 
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MEMBERSHIP  LIST 

DECEMBER  31,  1955 

HONORARY  MEMBERS 

Hon.  Salvatore  Rebecchini,  Mayor  of  Rome 
Prof.  Paolo  Rossi,  Italy’s  Minister  of  Education 

LIFE  MEMBERS 


Abbot,  Edward  Stanley 
Abbott,  Charles  Cortez 
Abbott,  Gordon 
Abbott,  Horace  Porter 
Abbott,  Nathaniel  Wales 
Ackley,  Edward  W. 

Adams,  Arthur 
Adams,  Douglas  Payne 
Adams,  L.  Sherman 
Adams,  Weston  Woollard 
Adlow,  Elijah 
Allen,  Asa  Samuel 
Alpert,  George 
Ames,  Daniel  Eugene 
Ames,  John  Stanley 
Angell,  Charles  Francis 
Anthony,  Julian  Danforth 
Archer,  Gleason  Leonard 
Armstrong,  George  Robert 
Ashley,  Miss  Edith  Mary 
Atkinson,  Henry  Russell 
Atwood,  Mrs.  David  E. 
Avery,  Elisha  Lathrop 
Ayer,  Charles  Fanning 
Ayer,  Frederick 
Ayling,  Charles  Lincoln 

Bailey,  Gage 
Bailey,  Harry  Louis 


Bailey,  William  L. 

Baldes,  Raymond  Charles 
Bankart,  Laurence  Hardy 
Banks,  Gordon  Thaxter 
Barker,  Mrs.  Charles  Miller 
Barlow,  Charles  Lowell 
Barnes,  Charles  Benjamin 
Bartlett,  Ralph  Sylvester 
Batchelder,  Charles  Foster,  Jr. 
Batum,  William  H. 

Bell,  Edward  Bryce 
Bell,  Elliston  Herbert 
Bell,  Floyd  Lee 
Bell,  Stoughton 
Benway,  George  A. 

Berenson,  Richard  Arthur 
Bicknell,  Eliot 
Bigelow,  Edward  L. 

Billings,  Roger 
Bird,  Harold  Sterling 
Birmingham,  Charles  Aloysius 
Blake,  Benjamin  Sewall 
Blake,  Ernest  Hyde 
Blake,  George  Baty 
Blinn,  Charles  Payson,  Jr. 
Bobst,  Frank  Tucker 
Bohnenberger,  Miss  Theresa  M. 
Born,  Christian  Eckhardt 
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Bortman,  Mark 
Bowditch,  Frederic  Charming 
Bowen,  Robert  Montgomery 
Boyd,  Ralph  G. 

Boyer,  Joseph  Alexander 
Bradley,  Joseph  Gardner 
Bray,  Robert  C. 

Bray,  Mrs.  Robert  C. 

Bremer,  John  Lewis 
Brennan,  Mrs.  James  D. 
Brewster,  Ellis  Wethrell 
Brink,  John  Carl 
Brooks,  Gorham 
Brooks,  Roscoe  Woodbury 
Brown,  Daniel  Lucius 
Brown,  Davenport 
Brown,  Percy  Whiting 
Brown,  Reginald  W.  Plummer 
Brown,  Thomas  J. 

Brown,  Walter  Jackson 
Bruce,  James  Lisle 
Buckley,  Francis  Eben 
Buffum,  Adelbert  Edgar 
Bullard,  Miss  Ellen  T. 

Bullard,  Ralph  Emerson 
Bullen,  Wilbur  Warren 
Burg,  Abraham  Stephen 
Burgess,  Miss  Caroline  Palmer 
Burgess,  Miss  Martha  Palmer 
Burgoyne,  Stephen  Cain 
Burnham,  Mrs.  Henry  D. 
Burnhome,  Clement  Meyer 
Buswell,  Miss  Marion  Emily 

Cabot,  Thomas  Dudley 
Cameron,  Edward  Hugh 
Carangelo,  Ferdinand  L. 

Carey,  Harry  McElhinney 
Carlton,  Charles  Elijah 
Carrier,  Earl  Gardner 
Carter,  Hubert  Lazcll 
Cazayoux,  Lawrence  M. 
Chamberlin,  Stephen  Joseph 
Channing,  Henry  M. 


Chase,  Mrs.  Anna  Wigglesworth 
Chase,  Philip  Putnam 
Clapp,  Eugene  Howard  II 
Clark,  Davis  Wasgatt,  Jr. 

Clark,  Forrester  Andrew 
Clark,  George  Oliver 
Clark,  Paul  Foster 
Cobb,  David  Francis 
Colman,  Jere 

Conant,  Mrs.  Gwendolyn  Moulton 
Conant,  Kenneth  John 
Conant,  Ralph  Waldo 
Condit,  Miss  Louise 
Connolly,  Eugene  Thomas 
Connors,  Franklin  James 
Constable,  Mrs.  William 
Cook,  Benjamin  A. 

Cooke,  Miss  Grace  E. 

Coolidge,  Charles  Allerton,  Jr. 
Coolidge,  William  Appleton 
Coons,  Quentin  Leroy 
Copp,  Mrs.  Frederick  Torrey 
Cotting,  Charles  Edward 
Court,  Lee  Winslow 
Covel,  Borden 
Crane,  James  Joseph,  Jr. 

Creesy,  George  Bertram 
Crocker,  Mrs.  Edith  G. 

Crocker,  Paul  Earl 
Crocker,  Samuel  E.  M. 

Crompton,  Miss  Rosamond  Sears 
Cronin,  Arthur  Dennis 
Cunningham,  Edward 
Curley,  James  Michael 
Curren,  Arthur  George 
Curtis,  Mrs.  Fred  G. 

Curtiss,  Frederic  Haines 
Cusack,  William  Carlyle 
Cushman,  Gardner,  Jr. 

Cushman,  Mrs.  Joseph  A. 
Cushman,  Norman  Locke 
Cutler,  Harold  Stephens 

Danielson,  Mrs.  Richard  E. 
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Davis,  Albert  Milton 
Davis,  Miss  Ethel  Bradford 
Deane,  Frederick 
Dewick,  Frank  Augustine 
De  Windt,  Mrs.  Clara 
Dillingham,  Norman  S. 
Dimick,  Mrs.  William  H. 
Dodge,  Laurence  Paine 
Dodge,  William  Norman 
Dowd,  John  Cooke 
Draper,  Charles  Dana 
Draper,  Eben  Sumner 
Druker,  John 
Dunn,  Mrs.  Edward  J. 
Dunshee,  Kenneth  Holcomb 
Dunwoody,  Kingsland 
Duplain,  Albert  D. 

Dysart,  Robert 

Edson,  Nathan  Willis 
Eliot,  Frederick  M. 

Ellery,  William 
Elliott,  Byron  K. 

Ellison,  Mrs.  Grace  Melville 
Ellsworth,  John  Jay 
Endicott,  Henry 
Endicott,  Mrs.  Henry 
Evans,  Herbert  Smith 
Everts,  Albert  P. 

Fasick,  Harold  Arthur 
Fay,  Charles  Norman 
Fearing,  George  Richmond 
Febiger,  William  Sellers 
Fi£eld,  Robert  Scott 
Fish,  Miss  Margaret  A. 
Fischel,  E.  J. 

Fiske,  Miss  Gertrude 
Fitzgerald,  Paul  Henry 
Fitzgerald,  Mrs.  Stephen  S. 
Fitzgerald,  William  Francis 
Fletcher,  Frederick  Charles 
Forbes,  Bernard  Dudley 
Ford,  Joseph  Fabian 


Ford,  Mrs.  Joseph  Fabian 
Foster,  Chandler  Hunting 
Foster,  Hatherly,  Jr. 

Foster,  Lawrence 
Fox,  John 

French,  Edward  Sanborn 
Frothingham,  Randolph 
Furber,  Alan  Winslow 

Gale,  Hollis  P. 

Gannon,  Joseph 
Gardner,  George  Peabody,  Jr. 
Gargill,  Samuel  Leon 
Garrison,  Rhodes  Anthony 
Gaunt,  Alfred  C. 

Geer,  Philip  Willard  Cary 
George,  Mrs.  Alexander  R. 
Gibbs,  Earl 
Gillespie,  Luke 
Gilman,  Osmon  Burnap 
Ginn,  Miss  Susan  Jane 
Glasser,  Eli  Alexander 
Gleason,  Edward  Hollis 
Gleason,  Herbert  Parsons 
Gleason,  Hollis  Tidd 
Goldthwait,  Joel  Ernest 
Goodrich,  Richard  Ira 
Goodspeed,  George  T. 

Gora,  Joseph  Charles 
Grant,  Mrs.  Addie  Kimball 
Graton,  Bowman 
Gray,  Mrs.  Horace 
Gray,  Roland 
Green,  Philip  Arthur 
Greenhalge,  Herbert  Wylie 
Grew,  Joseph  Clark 
Griffith,  Norman  Hathaway 
Grinnell,  Frank  Washburn 
Guild,  Miss  Helen 
Gunby,  Frank  M. 

Hadley,  Edwin  W. 

Hale,  Ernest  A. 

Hall.  Samuel  S.,  Jr. 
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Hammond,  Edmond  E. 

Hammond,  William  Churchill,  Jr. 
Hardaway,  Paul  Alfred 
Harding,  Francis  Austin 
Harrell,  Joel  Ellis 
Harrington,  Miss  Marguerita  C. 
Hart,  Leo 

Hartt,  Mrs.  Augusta  Batchelder 
Haskell.  Francis  Forrester 
Hawkes,  Mrs.  Robert  C. 

Hawley,  Frank  Wesley 
Haynes-Smith,  Mrs.  William 
Hays,  William  Eugene 
Helliwell,  Mrs.  Phoebe  L. 
Helliwell,  Porter  D. 

Hencken,  Hugh  O’Neill 
Henderson,  George  Bunsen 
Henry,  Andrew  Kidder 
Herlihy,  John  Albert 
Herrick,  Robert  Webster 
Hersey,  Frank  Wilson  Cheney 
Hickey,  William  F. 

Hill,  Adams  Sherman 
Hill,  Donald  McKay 
Hill,  E.  Melville 
Hill,  Gerald 
Hinckley,  Albert  Pope 
Hobbs,  Edward  Dorsey 
Hodgkinson,  Harold  Daniel 
Hoefer,  Chester  Arthur 
Holdridge,  Albert  Eugene 
Holman,  Richard  B. 

Holmes,  Robert  Jameson 
Horgan,  Thomas  Patrick 
Hornblower,  Henry,  II 
Hornblower,  Ralph 
Houghton,  John  Denison 
Hovey,  Chandler 
Hovey,  Phillip  Rogers 
Howe,  James  Carleton 
Howe,  Mark  Antony  DeWolfe 
Howe,  Parkman  Dexter 
Hubbard,  Paul  Mascarene 
Hudson,  Eugene  Albert 


Humphrey,  Richard  Sears 
Hunneman,  Carlton 
Hunnewell,  Francis  Welles,  2nd 
Hunnewell,  James  F. 

Hunnewell,  William  Parker 
Hunter,  Herbert  Forester 
Huntington,  Miss  Elizabeth  Quincy 
Huntington,  Frederick  Wolcott 
Hurlburt,  Mrs.  Byron  S. 

Hurley,  Francis  Xavier 
Hutchinson,  Maynard 
Hyde,  Clarence  Ellis 

Jackson,  Dugald  C. 

Jaynes,  Herbert  Harold 
Jenks,  Henry  Angier 
Jenney,  Charles  Stoddard 
Jewell,  Theodore  Edson 
Johnson,  Arthur  Stoddard 
Jones,  Howard  Mumford 
Joy,  John  Henry 

Kaplan,  Joseph 
Kelleher,  Michael  Thomas 
Kelly,  James  Francis 
Kendall,  Henry  Plimpton 
Kenerson,  Edward  Hibbard 
Kennedy,  John  Fitzgerald 
Ketchum,  Phillips 
Kiley,  John  Coleman,  Jr. 

Killeffer,  D.  Allen 
Kimball,  Edward  Adams 
Kimball,  Frederick  Milton 
Kimball,  James  E. 

Kimball,  Mrs.  May  Dickinson 
Kimpton,  Arthur  Ronald 
Kinne,  Wisner  Payne 
Klotz,  Harry  John 
Knowles,  Lucius  James 
Koen,  Terence  A. 

Krock,  Nathan  R. 

Lacy,  Mrs.  Agnes  E. 

Lacy,  John  C. 
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Lamb,  Mrs.  Horatio  Appleton 
Lamb,  Miss  Rosamond 
Lamson,  Mrs.  Frank  P. 

Lane,  Edgar  Charles 
Lane,  John  William 
Lang,  Howard  Witherell 
Larner,  Edward  Atkins 
Lawrence,  John  Silsbee 
Leahy,  Francis  Theodore 
Lee,  Mrs.  Joseph,  Sr. 

Lehner,  Hans 
Lehrer,  G.  Raymond 
Leland,  Edmund  Francis 
Lewis,  Warren  Kendall 
Littlefield,  Frank  D. 

Lombard,  Edward  Whittier 
Loring,  Augustus  Peabody 
Lothrop,  Francis  Bacon 
Luce,  Stephen  Bleecker 
Luckman,  Charles 
Ludwig,  Mrs.  Frani:  J. 

Lufkin,  Richard  Friend 
Luitwieler,  Clarence  Seward,  Jr. 
Lyman,  Arthur  Theodore 
Lyman,  Mrs.  Harrison  F. 

Lyman,  Harrison  Franklin,  Jr. 

MacNeil,  Angus  M. 

MacPherson,  Warren 
Madden,  James  Lester 
Madden,  Michael  Lester 
Magoon,  John  Alanson 
Magoon,  Kenneth  Southard 
Malley,  James  Francis 
Manker,  Frank  Morrison 
Markson,  Robert  Theodore 
Marsh,  Daniel  L. 

Marston,  John  Pitts 
Mason,  Charles  Ellis 
Mason,  Henry  Lowell 
Masse,  C.  Herbert 
May,  Mrs.  George  Henry 
May,  Richard  Arnold 
Mayall,  Robert  Newton 


Mayberry,  Lowell  Allen 
McAdam,  Angus  William 
McAteer,  Philip  J. 

McCarthy,  Joseph  Edward 
McCarthy,  Louis  Blalock 
McDonough,  Charles  Andrew 
McGrath,  Harry  A. 

Mclntire,  Allyn  Brewster 
McKay,  William  Osborne 
McLaughlin,  Edward  Aloysius,  Jr. 
McMullan,  Joseph  Vincent 
McMullan,  Mrs.  Joseph  Vincent 
Meagher,  Frederick  Anthony 
Meins,  Walter  Robertson 
Merrill,  Keith 
Merrill,  Mrs.  Sherburn  M. 

Miller,  Mrs.  Madeleine  Tinkham 
Miller,  Mrs.  Valerie  Veasey 
Milmore,  Norville  Livingston 
Minot,  James  Jackson 
Mitchell,  Stewart 
Mixter,  Charles  Galloupe 
Moir.  John  Arthur 
Monks,  John  Peabody 
Moore,  Irving  Likely 
Moriarty,  George  Andrews 
Morison,  Samuel  Eliot 
Morrison,  Miss  Marie  Jessie 
Morse,  Erving  Plumer 
Morse,  Julius  Carol 
Muchnick,  Isadore  Harry  Yaver 
Murdock,  Kenneth  Ballard 
Murray,  Henry  Alexander 
Muther,  Lorenz  Francis 

Nash,  Nathaniel  Cushing 
Nettleship,  Charles  Francis,  Jr. 
Newell,  Henry  Hall 
Newton,  Clarence  Lucian 
Niles,  Elliott  A. 

Norley,  Mrs.  Gladys  Elizabeth 
Noyes,  Charles  F. 

Nutting,  George  Hale 
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O’Connell,  Joseph  E. 

O'Keeffe,  Adrian  F. 

Olcott,  Miss  Mary  L.  B. 
O'Neal,  Frederick  Joseph 
Osgood,  William  Bradford 

Packard,  Donald  Kingman 
Paine,  George  Lyman 
Paine,  John  Adams 
Paine,  John  Adams,  Jr. 

Paine,  Mrs.  Richard  C. 
Pappas,  John  C. 

Parker,  Mrs.  Cortlandt 
Parker,  William  Amory 
Parker,  William  Stanley 
Parsons,  Brackett 
Partridge,  Albert  L. 

Peabody,  Miss  Amelia 
Peabody,  Charles  Livingston 
Peabody,  Harold 
Pearson,  Arthur  Emmons 
Perkins,  John  Forbes 
Perkins,  Miss  Mary  Ruth 
Perri,  Dominic  John 
Perrine,  Lester 
Perry,  Donald  Putnam 
Perry,  Lucius  Manning 
Perry,  Miss  Margaret 
Pfeil,  John  S. 

Phillips,  Mrs.  Stephen 
Phillips,  Stephen  W. 

Phillips,  William 
Pickman,  Dudley  Leavitt,  Jr. 
Pierce,  Mrs.  Wallace  L. 
Pierce,  Walworth 
Pigeon,  Richard 
Pond,  Bremer  Whidden 
Pond,  Clarence  Haendel 
Pond,  Harvey  Tolman 
Pond,  Thomas  Temple 
Potter,  Arnold  Stuart 
Powers,  Mrs.  George  H. 
Pratt,  Herbert  Gale 
Pratt,  Walter  Merriam 


Prior,  Mrs.  Roscoe  H. 

Proctor,  Mrs.  Charles  Anderson 
Proctor,  Mrs.  George  Newton 
Purdy,  Orville  Nash 
Putnam,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Putnam,  George 

Rand,  Stuart  Craig 
Rawson,  Miss  Adelle 
Raymond,  Robert  Witman 
Read,  Harold  C. 

Redmond,  Kenneth  Harry 
Reilly,  John  Rowen 
Reilly,  Russell  George 
Reynolds,  David  S. 

Reynolds,  Edward 
Reynolds,  Harrison  Gardner 
Richardson,  John 
Richmond,  Carleton  Rubira 
Richmond,  Harold  Bours 
Richmond,  Ralph  Sumner 
Rittenhouse,  Charles  F. 
Rivinius,  George  Ambrose,  Jr. 
Rogers,  Miss  Bertha  Florence 
Rogers,  Dudley  Pickman 
Rome,  Charles  Abraham 
Ruel,  Hubert  Eugene,  Jr. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING 


The  seventy-sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bostonian 
Society,  of  which  due  notice  had  been  given,  was  held 
in  Wilder  Hall,  9 Ashburton  Place,  on  Tuesday,  Jan- 
uary 15,  1957  at  2:30  p.m.  with  President  Pond  pre- 
siding. Sub-zero  reduced  the  attendance. 

The  reading  of  the  records  of  last  meeting  were 
omitted. 

The  reading  of  the  reports  of  the  Directors,  the  Clerk, 
the  Treasurer,  the  Committee  on  the  Library,  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Rooms  were  now  in  order,  but  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  they  would  soon  appear  in  full  and  in 
printed  form,  the  President  with  the  consent  of  those 
present,  dispensed  with  them,  that  we  might  hasten  along 
to  the  talks  announced  in  the  notice  of  the  meeting. 

Voted  that  the  reports  be  printed  in  full  with  other  pro- 
ceedings of  the  meeting,  together  with  such  paper  or 
papers  as  the  Committee  on  Publications  might  deem 
advisable,  for  the  usual  distribution  to  members. 

The  Clerk  then  read  the  report  of  Mr.  Walter  I. 
Badger,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  Nominating  Committee,  plac- 
ing in  nomination  for  officers  for  1957,  the  following: 
Clerk,  James  L.  Bruce,  Treasurer,  William  B.  Osgood, 
Directors,  Ralph  M.  Eastman,  Charles  H.  Taylor,  T. 
Temple  Pond,  Mark  Bortman,  John  C.  Kiley,  Jr.,  Rich- 
ard F.  Lufkin,  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Charles  F.  Nettle- 
ship,  Jr.,  and  William  B.  Osgood.  Other  members  of  the 
committee  were  Nathaniel  T.  Worthen,  Rhodes  A. 
Garrison,  Miss  Ruth  N.  Carter  and  John  G.  Weld. 

A call  for  other  nominations  was  made  but  none  were 
offered  and  it  was  voted  that  the  nominations  close  and 
that  the  Clerk  cast  one  ballot  for  the  nominees  of  the 
committee.  As  the  vote  was  unanimous  the  Clerk  did 
accordingly  and  the  President  declared  that  the  nominees 
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as  above  were  duly  elected. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  Massachusetts  House  Bill 
143  based  on  the  petition  of  the  Children  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  by  Mrs.  George  C.  Houser,  state  chair- 
man, that  the  month  of  February  be  designated  as 
American  history  month  and  it  was  voted  to  endorse  the 

bill. 

In  introducing  the  speaker,  the  President  said  that 
inasmuch  as  there  were  misstatements  and  confusion  on 
the  question  of  the  proposed  restoration  of  old  buildings 
and  the  erection  of  another  Federal  building,  he  was 
much  pleased  to  be  able  to  present  those  who  could  speak 
with  authority  on  the  subject,  “Future  Plans  for  His- 
toric Boston”. 

The  first  speaker  was  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Gartland,  Chair- 
man of  the  Citizens  Committee  on  the  New  Federal 
Building  in  Boston. 

The  speaker  said  the  plan  involved  the  sharing  of  the 
expense  of  such  a building  by  the  Federal  government 
and  the  City  and  would  be  leased  to  the  former  and  thus 
bring  revenue  to  the  City  and  also  add  to  its  revenue 
buildings  which  no  doubt  would  follow  in  the  area.  The 
proposed  site  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dock  Square 
and  northward. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Watkins,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Bos- 
ton National  Historic  Sites  Commission,  speaking  in  the 
absence  of  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Mark  Bortman,  said  that 
among  the  buildings  being  considered  on  the  question  of 
restoration  were  the  Old  State  House,  Old  North  Church, 
Old  South  Church,  King’s  Chapel,  the  Royall  House,  the 
Shirley  Eustace  House,  the  Ebenezer  Hancock  House, 
Faneuil  Hall,  and  Christ  Church,  Cambridge.  The  pur- 
pose, of  course,  being  the  saving  of  these  historic  places 
for  future  generations. 

The  last  speaker  was  Mr.  Edwin  W.  Small,  historian 
of  the  Sites  Commission.  Mr.  Small  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  buildings  which  the  commission 
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had  under  consideration  were  in  the  area  being  considered 
for  the  new  Federal  building.  The  Commission  had  what 
Mr.  Small  designated  as  three  problems: 

1.  Buildings  that  have  a survival  value,  such  as  the 
Old  State  House.  2.  Buildings  of  historical  value  that 
are  no  longer  in  existence  which  should  have  tablets  on 
the  sites  or  otherwise  noted.  3.  Working  with  historical 
groups  such  as  historical  societies  which  are  giving  out 
information. 

Following  adjournment  tea  was  served. 

James  L.  Bruce,  Clerk 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTORS 
To  the  Members  of  the  Bostonian  Society: 

Your  Board  of  Directors  held  nine  meetings  during 
the  year  and  transacted  all  necessary  business  on  behalf 
of  the  Society. 

The  Board  has  been  working  with  the  officials  of  the 
City  of  Boston  and  the  U.  S.  Commission  on  Historic 
Sites  with  the  idea  and  the  common  cause  of  bringing 
the  physical  condition  of  the  Old  State  House  to  a point 
where  it  should  be  as  the  most  important  building  in 
America  of  the  period  1760-1776.  The  City  of  Boston 
owns  the  building  and  is  responsible  for  its  maintenance 
and  repairs.  Under  Mayor  Hynes’  direction,  an  extensive 
program  of  repairs,  repainting  and  rewiring  has  been 
undertaken  through  Assistant  Commissioner  Donovan. 

There  have  been  many  letters  to  the  press  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  repairs  and  changes  but  the 
overall  answer  is  that  competent  architects  and  research 
historians  are  using  their  best  efforts  to  have  the  building 
appear  as  nearly  as  possible  as  it  did  in  the  period  1760- 
1776.  The  clock  which  has  been  removed  was  placed 
there  in  1831,  long  after  the  building  had  been  given  up 
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as  a seat  of  government.  The  idea  of  using  a sun  dial  is 
far  more  appropriate  and  is  a restoration.  A full  report 
of  repairs,  changes  and  developments  will  be  written 
when  the  project  is  completed. 

The  Society  has  lived  within  its  income  during  the  past 
year  but  needs  more  members  and  more  funds  to  expand 
its  activities. 

The  Directors  have  established  a definite  policy  of  lend- 
ing historic  items  wherever  possible.  It  is  far  better  to 
have  our  collections  on  view  than  stored  away  for  years 
at  a time.  We  have  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Peabody  Museum  of  Salem  whereby  we  have  put  all 
our  marine  collection  in  its  hands  on  a permanent  loan 
basis.  The  Peabody  Museum  will  arrange  exhibits  at 
varying  times  in  our  Marine  Room.  It  has  a highly 
trained  staff  which  can  catalogue  and  care  for  our  marine 
collection  and  make  it  more  valuable  and  attractive  to 
scholars  and  the  general  public  alike. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  loaned  objects  to  the 
American  Women  in  Radio  and  Television  for  their 
annual  convention  and  the  Lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty 
Company.  We  stand  ready  to  make  loans  to  any  responsi- 
ble organization  to  aid  in  the  appreciation  of  our  Ameri- 
can heritage. 

Our  membership  stands  at  the  end  of  the  year  at  582 
Life  and  713  Annual  Members.  Since  this  is  the  only 
historical  society  dedicated  to  Boston,  its  history  and  the 
preservation  of  its  historical  site,  it  would  seem  that  with 
a population  of  the  size  of  ours  and  the  importance  of 
its  existance  that  more  people  would  join  our  ranks.  They 
would  be  more  than  welcome.  There  is  much  to  be  done 
and  willing  and  interested  participants  are  needed  to 
carry  on  the  great  traditions  of  our  city. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

T.  Temple  Pond,  President 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CLERK 
To  the  Members  of  the  Bostonian  Society: 

An  Important  Item  in  the  report  of  the  Clerk  is  the 
meetings  of  the  Society  and  there  seems  to  be  more  rea- 
son for  it  than  usual  this  year.  A number  of  inquiries 
have  been  received  regarding  them  based  on  a lack  of 
notices  of  meetings. 

The  attendance  has  dropped  from  40  to  50  of  a few 
years  ago  to  15  or  20  today.  Those  who  were  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  last  year  will  recall  that  our  By-Laws 
were  amended  so  that  instead  of  eight  meetings  a year 
the  number  should  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  Directors, 
who  will  provide  as  many  as  the  attendance  justifies.  The 
cost  of  holding  a meeting  is  about  $125.00  and  it  seemed 
wise  to  allow  this  item  in  our  budget  to  accumulate  so  as 
to  enable  us  to  hold  fewer  meetings  of  a different  and 
better  character. 

Other  organizations  face  the  same  problem.  Today  a 
man  can  sit  in  his  easy  chair  at  home,  turn  a button  and 
get  lectures,  drama,  music,  etc.,  and  may  well  say  to 
himself,  why  should  I go  out?  The  answer  must  be  some- 
where in  the  realm  of  things  not  provided  by  radio  and 
television,  such  as  refreshments,  sociability  and  out- 
standing speakers  who  do  not  regularly  lend  themselves 
to  popular  ways  marked  by  antennas.  It  is  hard  to  escape 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  a reflection  on  societies  organized 
for  literary  purposes. 

As  you  are  now  aware  we  are  trying  out  the  sociability 
feature  at  this  our  Annual  Meeting  and  it  will  be  inter- 
esting to  compare  the  number  with  that  of  the  average 
attendance  at  Annual  Meetings. 

But  three  meetings  were  held  during  the  year:  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  Jan.  17,  when  our  Vice-President, 
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Mr.  Richard  F.  Lufkin,  gave  an  illustrated  talk  on  “Peo- 
ple and  Places  in  Old  Boston”,  the  meeting  of  April  17th 
when  Miss  Ruth  N.  Carter  read  a paper  on  “A  History 
of  the  Boston  Postoffice,”  which  will  appear  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings for  1957,  and  our  joint  meeting  with  the  New 
England  Historic  Genealogical  Society,  when  Mr.  Rich- 
ard B.  K.  McLanathan,  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
gave  an  address  on  “Comparison  of  18th  Century  Arts  in 
England  and  America”. 

Nothwithstanding  the  reconstruction  work  that  is  be- 
ing done  here,  this  was  a banner  year  in  attendance,  per- 
haps the  greatest  we  have  ever  had,  certainly  it  was  for 
the  years  of  which  the  Clerk  is  acquainted.  The  number 
approaches  40,000,  39,919  as  compared  with  32,924  last 
year. 

Acquisitions  received  during  the  year  will  appear  in 
the  Proceedings,  but  mention  might  be  made  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  been  offered  an  oil  portrait  of  Benjamin 
Seaver,  Mayor  of  Boston  1852-1853.  The  offer  has  been 
accepted  and  we  expect  to  receive  the  portrait  in  due 
time.  This  comes  to  us  as  the  gift  of  Charles  B.  Blanch- 
ard of  Brookline. 

As  a matter  of  record,  it  should  be  added  that  Donald 
Richard  Ignatius  Friary  of  the  Boston  Latin  School  read 
from  the  balcony  of  the  Old  State  House,  as  many  of  his 
predecessors  have  done,  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
on  the  occasion  of  the  City  of  Boston’s  celebration  of 
July  4th.  He  was  introduced  by  Mayor  John  B.  Hynes. 
The  note  of  the  Christmas  season  was  made  as  usual  by 
candles  in  our  windows  and  a Christmas  tree  on  the 
balcony. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  L.  Bruce,  Clerk 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOSTONIAN  SOCIETY 
BALANCE  SHEET  — DECEMBER  31,  1956 

ASSISTS 


una  assets: 

Bonds,  at  cost  (market  value  $90,573),  Schedule  A-l  $101,932.80 

Stocks,  at  cost  (market  value  $275,175),  Schedule  A-l  . . 112,246.93 

Savings  bank  deposits,  Schedule  A-l  5,326.68 


Less:  Amount  withheld  for  social  security 

and  income  taxes  181.78  27,603.63 


Total  Fund  Assets  $247,009.44 


FUNDS 

Funds,  Schedule  A-2: 

Life  memberships  $ 68,614.16 

Gifts  and  bequests,  restricted  37,357.96 

Unrestricted  funds  141,037.32 


Total  Funds  $247,009.44 


STATEMENT  OF  INCOME  AND  EXPENSE  — EXHIBIT  « 
Year  Ended  December  31,  1956 


Income: 

Interest  on  bonds,  Schedule  A-l  $ 3,828.15 

Dividends  on  stocks,  Schedule  A-l  10,326.20 

Savings  bank  interest,  Schedule  A-l  159.76 

Annual  dues  3,435.00 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  1,600.00 

Sales  of  souvenirs  848.02 

Donations  758.25 

Sale  of  special  publications  12.00 

Miscellaneous  income  250.00 


Total  income 


$ 21,117.38 


Expense: 

Salaries  

Publication  of  proceedings  of  Society 

Rooms  maintenance  

Stationery,  printing,  and  postage  . . . 

Insurance  

Accounting  and  auditing  service  

Meetings  and  special  exhibits  

Pay  roll  taxes  

Miscellaneous  

Membership  drive  


Portion  of  income  of  Francis  E.  and  Cora  Smith  Fund 
used  to  purchase  life  membership  for  winner  of 
Colonel  Thomas  F.  Sullivan  Good  Citizen  Prize  .... 
Restoration  expense  


$11,138.35 

2,342.63 

1,711.54 

902.00 
663.63 

240.00 
138.35 
218.17 
529.19 

26.50 

18.75 

100.00 


50.00 

143.50 


Total  expense 


18,227.61 


Excess  of  Income  over  Expense,  Schedule  A-2 


$ 2,889.77 
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Total  Savings  Bank  Deposits,  Exhibit  A $ 5,3 2 6.58 

Total  Income  from  Savings  Bank  Deposits,  Exhibit  B | 159. 7j> 
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Changes  in  Fund*  — Schedule  A-2 
Year  F.nded  December  31.  195G 


LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 


Balance,  January  1,  1956  $ 68,400.29 

Add:  4 Life  memberships  at  $50.00  each  $ 200.00 

Allocation  of  gain  on  disposal  of  investments 13.87  213.87 


Balance,  December  31,  1956,  Exhibit  A $ 68,614.16 


GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS.  RESTRICTED 


Balance,  January  1,  1956  $ 37,202.58 

Add:  Distribution  made  by  New  England  Trust  Company 

to  James  Lyman  Whitney  Library  Fund $ 147.73 

Allocation  of  gain  on  disposal  of  investments 7.65  155.38 


Balance,  December  31,  1956,  Exhibit  A $ 37,357.96 


Made  up  of: 


Jacob  Bancroft  Bequest  $ 1,500.00 

Boston  Memorial  Association  1,179.51 

George  T.  Croft  Bequest  1.000.00 

James  F.  Hunnewell  Memorial  1,000.00 

Laura  N.  Marrs  Bequest  15,000.00 

Samuel  E.  Sawyer  Bequest  4,610.87 

Gift  from  Francis  E.  and  Elsie  Cora  Smith  1,000.00 

Fanny  M.  Stockford  Bequest 4,273.34 

Gift  from  Annie  Lane  Burr  Trust  1.000.00 

James  Lyman  Whitney  Library  Fund  3,745.88 


$34,309.60 

Add:  Accumulated  gains  on  disposal  of  Investments  3,048.36 


$37,357.1 


UNRESTRICTED  FUNDS 

Balance,  January  1,  1956  $138,119.27 

Add:  Excess  of  income  over  expense,  Exhibit  B $ 2,889.77 

Allocation  of  gain  on  disposal  of  investments 28.28  2,918.05 

Balance,  December  31,  1956,  Exhibit  A .3141,037.32 
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Unrestricted  funds  iuclude  the  following  gifts  and  bequests: 


Robert  C.  Billings  Bequest  

Elizabeth  B.  Brown  Bequest 

Edward  I.  Browne  Bequest  

George  O.  Carpenter  Bequest  

William  O.  Comstock  Bequest  

Henry  W.  Cunningham  Gift  

Benjamin  H.  Dewing  Memorial  

John  W.  Farwell  Gift  

John  W.  Farwell  Bequest 

Curtis  Guild  Memorial  

Courtenay  Guild  Gift  

Courtenay  Guild  Bequest  

Estate  of  Sarah  L.  Guild  

Susan  Minns  Bequest  

Grenville  H.  Norcross  Gift 

Grenville  H.  Norcross  Bequest 

Lucy  A.  Norcross  Centennial  Memorial 
Otis  Norcross  Centennial  Memorial  ... 

Catherine  P-  Perkins  Bequest  

Caroline  F.  Sanborn  Bequest  

Alice  E.  Salas  Bequest 

Joseph  H.  Stickney  Bequest  

Joseph  C.  Storey  Bequest  

William  B.  Trask  Bequest  

Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Jr.,  Bequest  .... 
Anonymous  


$ 3,000.00 
500.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 

500.00 

1,000.00 

100.00 
1,500.00 

3.000. 00 

1.000. 00 
1,000.00 

10,000.00 

5.000. 00 
, 25,000.00 

1.000. 00 

, 25,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

4.000. 00 

2.000. 00 
2,000.00 
1,000.00 

. 2,000.00 

500.00 
3,000.00 

540.00 


Respectfully  Submitted,  William  B.  Osgood,  Treasurer 


CERTIFICATE  OF  AUDITORS 
To  the  Officers  and  Directors  of  The  Bostonian  Society : 
We  have  prepared  from  the  financial  books  and  records 
of  The  Bostonian  Society,  which  we  have  kept  during  the 
year  1956,  the  accompanying  exhibits  and  schedules. 

We  have  certified  cash  balances  and  investments  by 
direct  correspondence  with  the  banks,  have  accounted  for 
all  income  due  from  investments  during  the  year,  have 
traced  all  recorded  income  to  the  bank  account,  and  have 
examined  vouchers  or  cancelled  checks  for  disbursements. 

In  our  opinion,  the  accompanying  statements  present 
fairly  the  financial  condition  of  the  Society  at  December 
31,  1956,  and  the  results  of  its  operations  for  the  year 
then  ended,  in  conformity  with  generally  accepted  ac- 
counting principles  applied  on  a basis  consistent  with  that 
of  the  preceding  year. 

Charles  F.  Rittenhouse  & Company 

Certified  Public  Accountants 

Boston,  Massachusetts 
February  4,  1957 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ROOMS 
To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bostonian  Society: 

The  year  1956  marks  the  beginning  of  a new  era  for 
the  collections  at  the  Old  State  House.  It  has  been  recog- 
nized that  the  present  condition  and  display  of  the  col- 
lections leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Accordingly,  the 
Committee  has  been  at  work  during  the  past  year  on 
plans  for  a rejuvenation. 

A survey  of  our  displays  reveals  certain  rather  definite 
deficiencies.  There  is  no  continuity  between  one  display 
case  and  another,  and  the  variety  of  subjects  appearing 
together  in  one  case  is  confusing.  This  situation  is  ag- 
grevated  by  the  lack  of  information  regarding  the  con- 
tents of  the  cases.  Pictures  on  the  walls  have  little  rela- 
tionship with  the  other  subjects  in  the  room,  or  with 
each  other.  The  quality  of  some  parts  of  the  collection 
is  questioned,  and  considering  the  vast  amount  of  really 
excellent  material  which  the  Society  owns,  it  appears  un- 
fortunate to  use  space  for  the  second  rate. 

Obviously,  from  a practical  point  of  view,  we  cannot 
attack  the  whole  problem  all  at  once,  and  even  if  we 
wanted  to,  the  lack  of  financial  resources  and  qualified 
personnel  would  prevent  it.  Therefore,  as  a start,  three 
specific  projects  have  been  selected  and  work  has  been 
commenced  in  these  directions: 

1.  To  reduce  the  amount  of  dust  which  permeates 
the  building.  A coal  furnace  and  an  inefficient  clean- 
ing system  are  the  principal  hurdles  in  this  problem. 
We  are  currently  negotiating  with  the  City  of  Bos- 
ton to  replace  the  coal  furnace  with  either  Edison 
steam  heat  or  an  oil  furnace.  Several  commercial 
cleaning  firms  have  been  investigated  and  inter- 
viewed, and  there  is  every  prospect  that  one  will  be 
hired  early  in  1957  to  replace  the  individual  cleaner 
who  now  works  for  us  on  a part-time  basis. 
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2.  To  provide  a first-rate  display  on  the  history 
of  Boston  from  1625  to  1795,  and  especially  on  the 
fifty-year  period  leading  up  to  the  Revolution,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  Old  State  House  played  an 
important  role.  The  Council  Chamber  and  the  two 
anterooms  connecting  with  it  have  been  selected  as 
the  area  for  this  display,  and  the  City  of  Boston 
has  promised  to  pay  for  part  or  all  of  the  costs  of 
painting  these  three  rooms,  with  the  work  starting 
in  January.  Mrs.  Susan  Higginson  Nash,  an  expert 
in  colonial  interiors,  has  been  engaged  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  select  the  colors  and  will  supervise  the 
painting  work.  The  unattractive  modern  lighting 
fixtures  in  the  three  rooms  have  been  removed,  and 
in  the  two  anterooms  chandeliers  of  a design  con- 
temporary with  the  period  have  been  purchased  and 
hung.  Special  care  will  be  taken  in  the  selecting, 
arranging,  and  labeling  of  the  objects  and  pictures 
to  be  placed  in  these  rooms. 

3.  To  provide  a first-rate  display  on  the  maritime 
history  of  Boston.  Last  summer,  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years,  the  front  door  of  the  Old  State  House 
opening  out  of  the  Marine  Room  onto  Washington 
Street  stood  open.  The  extent  of  the  interest  shown 
in  our  ship  models  and  paintings,  and  the  value  of 
this  collection,  has  prompted  the  Committee  to 
action  in  rejuvenating  this  room.  Expert  assistance 
was  required  and  for  this  we  have  turned  to  the  very 
best,  the  Peabody  Museum  in  Salem.  A subcommittee 
consisting  of  members  of  both  organizations  was 
formed  and  plans  were  drawn  up  during  the  summer 
for  this  joint  operation.  On  November  1 the  Marine 
Room  was  closed,  and  since  that  time  Mr.  Ernest 
Dodge,  Director  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  Mr. 
Marion  Brewington,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Pea- 
body Museum,  and  Mr.  Osgood  Williams,  Honor- 
ary Curator  of  Steamship  History  of  the  Peabody 
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Museum,  and  Mr.  Ebenezer  Gay,  Executive  Officer 
of  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  have  been  doing  yeoman 
work  in  implementing  these  plans.  By  next  summer, 
when  the  front  door  is  again  open,  it  is  expected  that 
the  visitor  will  see  a really  impressive  exhibit. 

These  projects  are  only  the  start.  As  they  are  com- 
pleted, other  plans  now  under  consideration  will  be  put 
into  effect.  It  is  hoped  that  as  many  members  of  the 
Society  as  possible  will  visit  the  Old  State  House  from 
time  to  time  to  watch  the  progress  and  to  make  sugges- 
tions to  the  Committee.  All  of  us  should  be  very  proud 
of  this  building,  and  the  collections  which  it  contains  and, 
in  turn,  it  is  up  to  all  of  us  to  see  that  they  receive  the 
very  best  attention  possible. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

William  B.  Osgood, 

for  the  Committee  on  the  Rooms 


REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARY  COMMITTEE 
To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bostonian  Society: 

Our  library  continues  to  be  used  as  a clearing  house 
for  inquirers  from  every  corner  of  the  nation.  Nearly 
every  week  information  is  requested  not  only  by  research 
scholars  and  newspaper  writers  but  by  school  children 
and  those  who  are  interested  in  our  history  for  a variety 
of  reasons.  Mr.  Bruce,  with  his  tremendous  knowledge 
of  the  subject  of  the  history  of  Boston,  can  and  does 
answer  most  of  the  questions  or  sends  the  proper  ref- 
erence to  the  source  of  inquiry. 

Our  collection  covers  every  phase  of  the  history  of 
Boston,  political,  military  or  social.  Among  the  collec- 
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tions  that  the  membership  may  be  unaware  of  are:  sheet 
music  written  by  Bostonians  and  for  Boston  organiza- 
tions and  events;  a very  great  collection  of  autographs 
and  documents;  a collection  of  dinner  menus  dating  back 
to  the  early  1800’s;  a collection  of  sailing  cards  of  mari- 
time advertisements;  and,  thousands  of  photographs  of 
early  Boston.  If  any  question  on  the  history  of  our  city 
perplexes  a member,  it  is  the  earnest  hope  of  the  com- 
mittee that  he  will  seek  the  answer  at  the  library  of  the 
Bostonian  Society. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  Davis  Taylor  for  his  gift 
of  sixty  volumes  which  constitute  a valuable  addition  to 
our  library.  We  thank  Mr.  E.  Kent  Swift  for  the  Gen- 
ealogies of  the  Whiting  family  and  the  Swift  family. 
Charles  H.  Taylor  presented  Elias  Boudinot’s  “Journey 
to  Boston  in  1809”.  John  G.  Weld  gave  the  library 
Samuel  E.  Morison’s  “Maritime  History  of  Massa- 
chusetts” and  “Sail  and  Steam  along  the  Maine  Coast” 
by  Vincent  Short  and  Edwin  Sears.  The  State  Library 
gave  “Location  of  Public  Records  in  1885.” 

Other  gifts  were : 

“Historical  Data  on  Counties,  Cities  and  Towns  in 
1948”  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts; 
“Journals,  House  of  Representatives  of  Massachusetts”, 
volume  31  and  “Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society”  volume  69  from  the  Society;  Allan 
Forbes,  a booklet  by  Walter  M.  Whitehill  and  “Pilots 
and  Pilot  Boats  of  Boston  Harbor”  from  Second  Bank- 
State  Street  Trust  Company;  “Pathfinder  Railroad 
Guide”  in  1849  from  Charles  E.  Colton;  Address  of  Dag 
Hammarskjold  on  Civil  Rights  (International)  from 
Colonial  Williamsburg. 

Acquired  by  purchase:  “Boston  Postal  Markings”  by 
Maurice  C.  Blake. 

It  is  the  hope  and  the  purpose  of  the  library  to  have 
any  and  all  items  on  hand  to  give  the  public  and  the  mem- 
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bership  authoritive  information  on  every  phase  of  the 
history  of  Boston. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

T.  Temple  Pond, 

for  the  Committee  on  the  Library 


ADDITIONS  TO  COLLECTIONS 

Photograph — Odenwald’s  Cobble  Shop  on  Chestnut 
Street  from  Arthur  A.  Shurtcliff. 

Program  of  dedication  of  the  Tyler  School  from  Ken- 
neth Hutchins. 

Twenty-five  photographs  of  Boston  from  Second 
Bank-State  Street  Trust  Company. 

Album  of  photographs  of  prominent  people  from 
Augustus  P.  Loring. 

Notice  of  meeting  of  the  Washington  Society,  Sept. 
13,  1813;  State  bank  rule  on  notes  discounted  on  secur- 
ities, 1873;  Notice  of  Whig  town  committee  meeting, 
Charlestown,  1844  from  Alfred  Jones. 

Large  map  of  Boston  and  vicinity;  Silk  bag  with  pic- 
ture of  Exchange  Coffee  House  and  Faneuil  Hall  from 
William  C.  Waters. 

Key  to  picture  of  the  Boston  Bar  Association,  1907 
from  Stoughton  Bell. 

Decca  record  of  chantee  songs  by  Burl  Ives  from  Rich- 
ard F.  Lufkin. 

Sixty  books  on  various  subjects,  mostly  historical  from 
W.  Davis  Taylor. 
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TO  OUR  MEMBERS 

An  organization  such  as  ours,  which  is  charged  with  the 
continuing  responsibility  of  preserving  historical  material  con- 
cerning our  city  down  through  the  years,  must,  of  course, 
maintain  financial  stability  in  order  to  be  successful  in  its  aims. 

The  quickest  way  to  achieve  this  is  through  gifts  or  bequests 
of  money  or  securities.  The  surest  way  is  by  attracting  a 
constant  stream  of  new  members  to  our  rolls.  Members  join, 
perform  their  parts  and  then  move  off,  making  it  necessary  for 
us  to  encourage  others  to  replace  them. 

Our  Society  has  had  for  years  a most  effective  method  of 
enabling  members  to  help  in  adding  to  our  numbers.  It  is 
simple  and  does  not  entail  the  time  and  effort  involved  in 
personal  solicitation.  All  a member  has  to  do  to  be  a real 
factor  in  the  continuation  of  our  growth  and  effectiveness  is 
to  jot  down  the  names  and  addresses  of  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances (men  or  women)  who,  it  is  thought,  can  spare  the  $5.00 
annual  dues  and  who  would  be  sympathetic  to  the  purposes 
of  the  Society.  A look  at  the  list  of  members  printed  in  the 
Annual  “Proceedings,”  usually  suggests  names  of  others  who 
should  be  invited.  On  receipt  of  your  list,  the  clerk  of  the 
Society,  will  check  them  against  our  current  records  and  if 
not  already  members,  or  recently  invited,  will  send  to  each 
one  the  attractive,  interesting  and  dignified  invitation  to  join 
with  us.  The  invitation  goes  out  from  our  Membership  Com- 
mittee and  the  name  of  the  person  who  suggested  the  name  is 
not  mentioned.  Nothing  could  be  much  simpler  or  more 
effective. 

Will  you  please  take  this  easy  way  of  helping  forward  the 
best  interests  of  the  Society?  You  may  rest  assured  that  your 
cooperation  will  be  greatly  appreciated  and  you  will  be  qualify- 
ing as  a constructive  member  of  a group  which  we  believe  is 
doing  a wholesome  work  for  our  community. 

Sincerely, 


MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 
by  Ralph  M.  Eastman,  Chairman 
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THE  PURITAN  POST 

A history  of  the  Postoffice  in  Boston 
By  Miss  Ruth  N.  Carter 

Secretary  of  the  Boston  Philatelic  Society 

A paper  read  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the 
Old  State  House  at  a Meeting  of  the 
Bostonian  Society,  April  17,  1956* 

Our  story  starts  over  three  hundred  years  ago  when 
Boston  was  practically  an  island  with  only  a narrow  strip 
of  land  to  connect  it  with  the  mainland.  Naturally, 
correspondence  was  principally  to  and  from  the  mother 
country. 

In  the  early  days,  letters  were  usually  entrusted  to 
Captains  of  private  vessels.  The  practice  was  for  sea 
captains  who  intended  a trip  to  America  to  give  public 
notice  and  to  place  a bag  for  the  reception  of  letters  in 
one  of  the  English  Coffee  Houses.  On  the  day  of  sail- 
ing, the  bag  was  closed  and  taken  on  board  the  vessel 
bound  for  the  colonies. 

It  was  here  in  America  that  the  scheme  failed  for  no 
one  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  receiving  or  distribut- 
ing letters.  When  a vessel  arrived  from  England,  many 
people  came  on  board  to  inquire  for  mail  and  any  letters 
not  thus  delivered  were  taken  to  a tavern  near  the  wharf 
where  they  lay  on  a table  to  be  fingered  over  and  specu- 
lated upon  by  lunchers  and  idlers  until  they  were  finally 
called  for  by  the  persons  for  whom  they  were  intended. 

And  so,  on  the  5th  day  of  November,  1639,  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Court  published  the  following  order: 
“It  is  ordered  that  notice  bee  given 
that  Richard  Fairbanks,  his  house  in 
Boston  is  the  place  appointed  for  all 

•Photographs  by  Willard  D.  Coffin 
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letters,  which  are  brought  from  beyond  the 
the  seas  or  are  to  be  sent  thither,  are  to 
bee  brought  to  him  and  hee  is  to  take 
care,  that  they  are  delivered,  or  sent, 
according  to  their  directions,  and  hee  is 
allowed  for  every  such  letter  one  penny 
and  must  answer  all  miscarriages  through 
his  owne  neglect  in  this  kind;  provided 
that  no  man  shall  be  compelled  to  bring 
his  letters  thither  except  he  please.” 

Thus  Massachusetts  was  the  first  of  the  Colonial  Gov- 
ernments to  do  something  about  the  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence between  Old  and  New  England.  This  ac- 
tion of  Massachusetts  so  early  in  the  history  of  the 
Colonies  is  full  of  interest;  first,  because  it  provided  for 
the  distribution  of  foreign,  not  domestic,  letters;  and 
second,  because  the  center  was  arranged  solely  as  a mat- 
ter of  convenience.  There  was  no  attempt  at  compul- 
sion, no  requirement  that  the  letters  be  delivered  at 
the  office  established,  and  no  prohibition  against  indi- 
viduals handling  their  letters  any  other  way. 

The  choice  of  the  Fairbanks  Tavern  was  a wise  one, 
for  it  was  located  near  the  “Long  Wharfe”  at  the  head 
of  King  Street  (now  State  Street)  and  was  practically 
a public  institution  and  social  center.  It  was  located  on 
Cornhill  (now  Washington  Street)  at  what  is  now  244 
Washington  Street  and  the  site  is  marked  by  a tablet.  In 
those  days  the  harbor  came  up  to  Dock  Square  where  the 
Town  Dock  was  located,  and  to  Mackerel  Lane  (now 
Kilby  Street),  so  the  vessels  could  easily  be  seen  from 
the  windows  of  the  tavern. 

The  only  description  of  the  Fairbanks  Tavern  is  in  a 
deed  when  Richard  Fairbanks  sold  the  place  to  Robert 
Turner.  The  property  is  described  as  a “dwelling  house, 
garden  and  yard”.  The  sale  took  place  in  1652.  Prob- 
ably the  ground  extended  through  to  Pudding  Lane  (now 
Devonshire  Street). 
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By  1673  it  seemed  that  communication  overland  had 
become  sufficiently  common  so  that  some  provision  should 
be  made  for  it.  Accordingly,  on  January  1,  1673,  the 
following  order  of  the  General  Court  was  published: 

“Whereas  the  publicke  occasions  of  the  country  do 
frequently  require  that  messengers  be  sent  post, 
and  as  yet  no  stated  allowance  in  such  cases,  it 
is  ordered  by  the  Court  and  the  authority  thereof 
that  henceforth  each  person  so  sent  upon  the 
publicke  service  of  the  country  shall  be  allowed 
by  the  Treasurer  at  the  rate  of  three  pence  per 
mile  to  the  place  to  which  he  is  sent,  in  money, 
as  satisfaction  for  the  expense  of  horse  and  man, 
and  no  innholder  shall  take  of  any  such  messenger 
or  others  travelling  upon  the  publicke  service 
more  than  two  shillings  a bushel  and  four  pence 
for  hay,  day  and  night.” 

On  January  22,  1673,  Governor  Lovelace  of  New 
York  dispatched  the  first  post  rider  to  Boston.  His  route 
was  along  the  Long  Island  shore  to  New  Haven,  then 
north  to  Springfield  and  east  to  Boston.  He  followed 
the  old  Indian  trails  and  two  weeks  later  rode  over  the 
narrow  neck  of  land  through  Roxbury  into  Boston.  This 
service  was  short-lived  for  less  than  seven  months  later, 
the  Dutch  re-captured  New  York.  King  Philip’s  war 
came  in  1675  and  it  was  not  until  1685  that  Governor 
Dongan  re-established  the  route  from  New  York  to 
Boston. 

Meanwhile,  the  merchants  of  Boston  filed  a petition 
complaining  that  “Many  times  the  letters  imported  are 
thrown  upon  the  Exchange  so  that  whoever  will  may 
take  them  up;  no  person  (without  some  satisfaction) 
being  willing  to  trouble  their  houses  therewith,  so  that 
letters  of  great  moment  are  frequently  lost”.  Doubtless 
the  fact  that  appeals  for  subscriptions  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege were  among  the  missing  mail  had  much  to  do  with 
the  complaint.  Accordingly,  on  December  28,  1677, 
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the  General  Court  appointed  John  Hayward,  Scrivener, 
as  postmaster.  His  office  was  in  a little  room  about  five 
by  seven  feet  in  his  house  in  Condit  Street  (now  North 
Street).  This  was  not  far  from  the  Town  Dock. 

On  February  17,  1692  Thomas  Neale  was  granted  a 
Royal  Patent  for  21  years  to  maintain  postal  facilities 
in  the  British  Colonies,  on  the  Islands  and  Mainland  of 
America.  Andrew  Hamilton  was  selected  as  Postmaster 
General  of  the  Colonies,  but  stayed  in  England.  Richard 
Wilkins  was  Postmaster  in  Boston  until  1693.  At  that 
time  Duncan  Campbell  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 
He  died  in  1702  and  was  succeeded  by  John  Campbell. 
On  April  24,  1704,  Postmaster  Campbell  issued  the  first 
edition  of  “News  Letter”,  the  first  successful  newspaper 
in  America. 

It  seems  that  the  financial  troubles  of  the  postoffice 
started  early.  In  1703  John  Campbell  computed  a deficit 
of  275  pounds  a year.  Boston  then  was  a very  impor- 
tant port.  The  Earl  of  Bellomont  writing  from  New 
York  to  Secretary  Popple  in  London  says:  “The  sure 
way  of  conveying  letters  to  me  is  by  way  of  Boston  whence 
the  Post  comes  every  week  to  this  place”.  John  Camp- 
bell resigned  in  1718  under  pressure  from  the  British 
postoffice,  as  receipts  were  not  up  to  expectations. 

On  January  17,  1706  there  was  born  on  Milk  Street, 
Boston,  in  a house  located  opposite  the  Old  South  Church, 
a man  who  was  to  play  a most  important  role  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  postoffice,  Benjamin  Franklin.  The  house 
is  long  since  gone,  but  a marker  still  reminds  us. 

In  1737  Franklin  was  made  postmaster  of  Philadel- 
phia. Here  his  success  was  so  marked  that  this  town 
became  the  center  of  the  whole  postal  system  of  the 
colonies.  In  1753  Franklin  was  made  postmaster-gen- 
eral for  America.  Before  his  discharge  by  the  British 
in  1774  for  his  pro-colonies  sympathies,  he  had  accom- 
plished much  for  the  efficiency  of  the  postoffice.  Aware 
that  letters  were  being  carried  neither  more  frequently 
nor  more  speedily  than  they  had  been  fifty  years  earlier, 
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he  made  a complete  tour  of  inspection  of  all  the  post- 
offices  in  the  colonies,  becoming  acquainted  with  the  post- 
masters, systematizing  their  accounts,  studying  their 
special  difficulties,  surveying  and  selecting  roads,  fords 
and  ferries.  He  then  devised  an  ingenious  attachment 
for  the  wheel  of  his  wagon  which  showed  each  mile 
travelled,  which  he  used  to  set  the  position  of  milestones 
along  the  main  post  roads. 

There  are  many  milestones  near  Boston,  but,  they 
had  been  placed  before  Franklin’s  day.  An  important 
one  is  the  parting  stone  which  shows  where  the  different 
routes  branch  off,  after  going  from  Boston  over  the 
narrow  neck.  It  stands  on  the  sidewalk  at  54  John  Eliot 
Square  at  the  corner  of  Roxbury  and  Center  Streets, 
Roxbury  near  the  site  of  the  old  Norfolk  House.  On 
its  southwest  side  it  reads  “Dedham  and  Rhode  Island” 
and  on  its  northeast  side  it  reads  “Cambridge  Water- 
town”.  The  six  mile  stone  on  the  Watertown  route 
stands  near  the  curb  at  150  Harvard  Street,  Brighton. 
Close  beside  it  is  a parking  meter,  making  a nice  con- 
trast between  the  old  and  the  new.  The  eight  mile  stone 
called  the  “Old  Mile  Stone”  now  stands  inside  the  iron 
fence  in  a corner  of  the  burying  ground  beside  the  First 
Parish  Church,  corner  of  Massachusetts  Avenue  and 
Garden  Street  in  Cambridge.  It  first  was  set  up  on  the 
east  side  of  the  first  Middlesex  County  Court  House, 
which  stood  in  the  middle  of  Harvard  Square  in  1734, 
at  what  was  later  the  fork  of  the  roads,  one  going  by 
the  old  road  to  Brighton  (then  part  of  Cambridge), 
Brookline  and  Roxbury,  and  the  other  going  through 
Charlestown  to  Boston.  It  is  inscribed  on  both  sides. 
The  southeast  side  reads  “Boston,  8 miles,  1734,  AI 
(standing  for  Abraham  Ireland  who  carved  the  stone), 
and  the  northeast  side  reads  “Cambridge  New  Bridge, 
miles  1794. 

The  P.D.  on  many  of  these  stones  does  not  stand  for 
Police  Department  as  one  might  suspect.  It  stands  for 
Paul  Dudley,  an  early  chief  justice,  who  as  a colonial 
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official  indulged  in  the  vanity  of  having  his  initials  carved 
on  the  road  markers  he  set.  He  apparently  sensed  that 
time  might  play  havoc  with  such  simple  memorials  as 
his  initials,  and  so  on  later  markers  he  had  chiseled  “P. 
Dudley”  and  “P.  Dudley,  Esq”. 

Some  of  the  original  stones  set  out  while  Franklin  was 
postmaster  still  remain  on  the  old  post  roads  west  of 
Worcester,  in  Leicester,  Spencer,  the  Brookfields  and 
Springfield.  They  are  of  brownstone,  fairly  uniform  in 
size.  It  is  interesting  to  locate  them  as  the  main  road 
when  they  were  placed  may  be  very  much  of  a by-road 
now. 

After  a preliminary  service  at  Spectacle  Island  as 
early  as  1720,  quarantine  was  established  in  1737  at 
Rainsford  Island,  situated  in  Boston  Harbor  about  six 
miles  from  the  town  of  Boston.  Some  interesting  “Quar- 
antine” postal  markings  were  used. 

There  followed  a succession  of  postmasters,  one  of 
whom,  Henry  Marshall,  had  an  office  on  what  is  now 
State  Street,  next  west  of  the  “Bunch  of  Grapes  Tavern”. 
In  1754  Benjamin  Franklin  appointed  his  brother,  John 
Franklin,  postmaster  at  Boston,  and  he  served  until  his 
death  in  1756.  His  successor  was  Tuthill  Hubbart,  a 
stepson  of  John  Franklin,  who  served  until  the  British 
evacuation,  March  1776. 

On  May  13,  1775,  while  the  British  occupied  Boston, 
the  Second  Provincial  Congress  in  the  interest  of  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  colony,  then  meeting  in  Wa- 
tertown, passed  an  Act  to  create  American  or  Massachu- 
setts letter  posts,  which  Act  was  subject  to  the  American 
Posts  to  be  established  by  the  Continental  Congress 
meeting  in  Philadelphia  at  a later  date.  The  Boston  post- 
office  was  located  in  Cambridge  and  James  Winthrop  was 
appointed  postmaster.  He  resigned  soon  after  and 
Jonathan  Hastings  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
On  April  25,  1776,  after  the  evacuation  of  the  British. 
Hastings  moved  the  postoffice  to  Boston  and  held  the 
position  until  1808. 
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Congress  Granted  the  Frank  Privilege  to  Their  Me.muers  in  1794  and  Extended  it  to  Postmasters  in 
1796.  Used  That  Year  ky  Jonathan  Hastings,  Boston  Postmaster. 
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- The  privilege  of  franking  letters  to  or  from  chief 
government  officials  and  members  of  Congress,  granted 
under  the  Confederation  and  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  was  extended  by  the 
Act  of  May  8,  1794  to  postmasters  for  letters  not  over 
one-half  ounce  in  weight.  For  this  purpose  the  hand- 
stamp  “Free”  was  used  at  Boston  in  black  1796-1801, 
and  in  red  1803-1804. 

The  successor  to  Jonathan  Hastings  was  Aaron  Hill 
who  served  from  1808  to  1829.  By  this  time  the  post- 
office  employed  eight  clerks  and  one  penny  postman. 

In  1829,  Nathaniel  Greene  was  appointed  postmas- 
ter. He  was  the  last  postmaster  to  receive  his  appoint- 
ment from  the  Postmaster  General.  The  Postoffice  Act 
of  1836  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  President  the  ap- 
pointment of  all  postmasters  whose  income  was  over 
$1000.  Thus  postmasters  were  made  political  appoin- 
tees and  thereby  their  terms  of  office  were  limited  to 
four  years.  The  postoffice  was  moved  by  Nathaniel 
Greene  to  the  west  end  of  the  Old  State  House. 

The  roads  having  improved  by  the  building  of  toll 
roads,  stages  began  to  carry  passengers  and  mail.  These 
were  an  improvement  over- travel  on  horseback  but  the 
passage  was  rough  with  much  of  the  sensation  of  an 
ocean  voyage.  In  fact,  in  the  early  days  a trip  by  coach 
was  spoken  of  as  “a  trip  by  barge”. 

The  stage  coaches  succumbed  to  the  railroads  in  1834. 
In  Massachusetts  the  Boston  & Worcester  Railroad  was 
a pioneer.  The  first  railroad  cars  resembled  stage 
coaches.  With  the  coming  of  the  railroads  came  the 
Express  Mails. 

The  postoffice  was  charging  I2y2c  for  80  to  150  miles 
and  1824c  for  150  to  400  miles  for  a single  sheet  letter. 
These  high  postage  rates  encouraged  private  companies 
to  compete  by  carrying  the  mail  at  cut  rates.  These  in- 
cluded many  famous  names  such  as  Hale  & Co.,  the 
Adams  Express  Co.  and  Wells  Fargo  & Co.,  some  local 
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and  some  country  wide.  Hale  & Company  in  1844 
charged  only  6%  c or  6c  for  the  private  conveyance  of 
single  sheet  letters  sent  collect  such  distances.  Further- 
more, if  users  bought  adhesive  stamps  and  thus  prepaid 
the  postage,  the  stamps  were  sold  20  for  $1.00  making 
the  cost  5c.  On  March  3,  1845  postage  rates  were  re- 
duced to  5c  per  half  ounce  up  to  300  miles,  10c  per  half 
ounce  over  300  miles.  Pamphlets  and  magazines  were 
admitted  to  the  mails.  When  this  new  postal  rate  went 
into  effect,  many  private  companies  who  had  been  han- 
dling the  private  mails  and  doing  a profitable  business, 
ceased  such  operation. 

In  1840  the  first  of  the  Cunard  Mail  Steamers  ar- 
rived in  Boston,  and  this  inaugurated  the  Steam  Packet 
service  which  expedited  communication  between  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  most  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Penny  Post  at  Boston  had  its  origin  ia  Colonial 
times,  as  early  as  1693.  The  United  States  Congress  in 
1794  authorized  postmasters  to  engage  carriers  to  de- 
liver letters  to  residents  in  such  towns  and  cities  as  the 
Postmaster  General  might  direct.  There  were  from  one 
to  eight  penny  postmen  in  the  Boston  carrier  service  be- 
tween 1829  and  1849. 

On  October  16,  1871  President  Grant  laid  the  corner- 
stone of  the  first  Government  Postoffice  building  in  Bos- 
ton. This  project  proved  to  be  very  timely  for  on  No- 
vember 9 and  10,  1872,  while  the  postoffice  was  located 
in  the  Merchants  Exchange  Building  on  State  Street,  it 
was  ejected  by  the  great  Boston  fire.  For  a time  business 
was  carried  on  in  Faneuil  Hall  and  then  was  moved  to 
the  Old  South  Church.  Additions  were  built  on  the  front 
of  the  church,  at  either  side  of  the  vestibule  to  accommo- 
date the  postoffice.  The  new  building  was  occupied 
January  1,  1875. 

Embedded  in  the  corner  stone  of  this  building  was  a 
metal  box  as  big  as  a small  sea  chest.  When  the  post- 
office  building  was  razed  to  be  replaced  by  the  present 
structure,  this  box  was  turned  over  to  The  Bostonian 
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Society  with  its  contents  intact  to  be  preserved  in  its 
archives.  It  contained  copies  of  the  newspapers  asw<d 
as  other  records  and  coins  and  stamps  of  the  day.  inese 
old  papers  give  the  story  of  the  post  office  construction 
and  dedication  in  great  detail  The  gran, te  came  from 
a quarry  on  Cape  Ann  and  a fleet  of  ten  vessels,  carry- 
ing at  least  250  tons  a day,  brought  the  stone  to  Bost<?1?s 
It  was  said  that  General  Butler,  when  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  Gloucester,  was  responsible  for 
this  abandoned  quarry,  but  that  he  had  not  one  dollar  . 
worth  of  interest  in  the  quarries  or  the  government  c 
tract  This  building  was  in  the  renaissance  type  of  ar- 
chitecture in  marked  contrast  to  the  classic  previously 
used  for  public  buildings.  Boston  was  the  first  city  in 
the  country  to  appreciate  the  fitness  and  beauty 
design  This  was  the  first  really  new  postoffice  building 
in  the  country.  Previously  Philadelphia  had  acquired, 
o a certain  extent,  a new  postoffice  though  the  bmldmg 
was  in  fact  remodelled  from  two  old  structures.  So  this 
was  an  event  of  national  importance,  deserving ^a 
celebration.  There  was  a big  military  parade  from  Co- 
lumbus Avenue  to  Devonshire  Street,  with  cheering 
crowds  lining  the  route.  The  cornerstone  laying  wa» 
to  be  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  budding  where  a 
sembled  President  Grant,  Vice-president  Colfax,  Gov. 
Claflin  and  Mayor  Gaston  and  other  guests  of  the  cit) 
a d office's  and  members  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Mason, 
On  the  site  of  this  postoffice,  corner  of  \\  ater  and 
Dalton  (now  Congress)  Streets  stood,  100  years  ear- 
Ber,  ° he  mansion  house  of  James  Dalton,  sea  captain 

and  merchant.  p 

One  interesting  interlude  in  the  postal  history  of  Bos- 
ton wafthe  installation  of  mail  clerks  on  street  cars. 
Brooklyn  was  its  only  predecessor  with  its  first  line  in- 
augurated  August  8,  1894.  Boston’s  first  five  lines  were 
introduced  May  1,  1895  Steam  radway  postoffice  lines 
were  connected  at  all  railway  stations  and  up  to  45.UUII 
letters  were  made  up  for  carriers  daily  on  one  route. 
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Six  trolley  lines  were  day  runs,  but  the  longest,  the  Bos- 
ton Circuit  RPO,  was  a night  run  serving  21  stations  on 
three  round  trips  and  covering  most  of  the  short  line 
routes.  As  it  was  the  only  line  with  sufficient  time  to 
cancel  much  mail,  postmarks  of  the  other  routes  such  as 
the  6.4  mile  Boston  and  North  Cambridge  route  are  ex- 
ceedingly rare. 

The  greatest  development  in  speeding  up  communica- 
tion by  letter  was  the  birth  of  Air  Mail  in  1918.  On 
Tuesday,  June  11,  1918  the  first  airplane  trip  was  sched- 
uled between  Boston  and  New  York.  It  left  from  Sau- 
gus Field.  This  was  a United  States  Government  flight 
blazing  the  way  for  subsequent  contract  air  mail  routes 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
scheduled  for  June  8th  but  was  not  flown  until  June  1 1th. 
Covers  are  variously  dated,  June  8,  9 and  10th.  The 
first  Contract  Air  Mail  trip  was  flown  on  July  1,  1926. 

Meanwhile,  the  Federal  building  housing  the  postof- 
fice which  had  been  the  pride  and  joy  of  the  city  in  1875, 
was  becoming  totally  inadequate  for  the  increasing  func- 
tions and  in  1932  the  present  fine  structure  was  built. 
The  corner  stone  was  laid  on  January  15th,  1932.  I 
am  told  that  there  was  so  much  delay  in  starting  the 
building  that  Mayor  Curley  had  the  plot  fenced  and 
had  cows  pastured  there  for  a while.  I believe  that  an 
argument  over  the  material  to  be  used  in  its  construc- 
tion caused  much  of  the  delay.  Indiana  limestone  was 
specified  and  good  New  Englanders  couldn’t  stand  for 
that  without  protest  when  granite  was  available  right 
here  in  New  England.  It  was  opened  for  business  Sep- 
tember 16,  1933. 

Boston  has  had  the  honor  of  inaugurating  the  sale  of 
several  stamps  during  the  years.  On  October  28,  1940 
the  Alexander  Graham  Bell  stamp  was  released  and 
quite  elaborate  ceremonies  were  held.  A sheet  of  stamps 
with  a certificate  of  presentation  was  given  to  his  grand- 
son, Alexander  Bell  Grosvenor,  while  his  mother,  Mrs. 
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Grosvenor,  and  his  grandmother,  Mrs.  Alexander  Gra- 
ham Bell,  looked  on. 

On  October  21,  1947  Boston  again  had  a first  day 
release  of  the  stamp  commemorating  the  150th  anni- 
versary of  the  United  States  Frigate  Constitution. 
This  was  designed  by  the  Boston  Architect,  Andrew  H. 
Hepburn. 

On  September  1,  1948  one  more  major  development 
of  the  Postoffice  Department  was  innaugurated.  Domestic 
Air  Parcel  Post.  Ceremonies  were  held  in  Post  Office 
Square  with  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Senator  Langer  of  North  Dakota  and  postoffice  officials 
speaking.  Prior  to  taking  off  for  New  York,  the  new 
Speedpak  device  was  on  display.  It  was  a metal  stream- 
lined container  that  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  plane 
directly  beneath  the  wing.  It  was  33  feet  long,  7 feet 
wide,  3 feet  deep  and  weighed  only  1700  pounds.  When 
fully  loaded  it  had  a gross  weight  of  10,000  pounds. 

On  November  13,  1950,  the  first  Highway  Postoffice 
route  out  of  Boston  to  Newport,  Rhode  Island  was  in- 
augurated. The  bus  was  parked  in  Post  Office  Square 
and  was  open  for  inspection.  There  were  ceremonies 
with  Assistant  Postmaster  Joseph  P.  Finn,  Representa- 
tive John  W.  McCormack  and  other  local  postal  officials 
participating.  The  late  Eugene  Attkisson,  the  then  Sup- 
erintendent of  Highway  Services  came  from  Washing- 
ton. The  bus  was  a model  of  efficiency  with  sorting  coun- 
ters and  racks  for  handling  the  mail  while  in  transit. 
These  buses  are  the  answer  to  ever  decreasing  rail- 
way service. 

Boston  has  expanded  enormously  through  land  re- 
claimed from  the  surrounding  waters.  What  is  now  At- 
lantic Avenue  was  in  earlier  days  the  barricado,  a forti- 
fication 20  feet  wide  at  the  top,  for  mounting  guns  to 
prevent  enemy  ships  from  getting  into  the  harbor  and 
setting  fire  to  the  warehouses  and  wharves.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  this  was  built  with  private  capital 
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when  the  Town  refused  to  build  it.  It  was  completed 
in  1681  and  lasted  until  1733.  The  filling  in  of  the 
cove  was  begun  in  1823  and  completed  in  1874. 

The  Logan  Airport  today  is  a far  cry  from  the  hum- 
ble beginnings  at  Saugus.  Boston  is  a city  where  history 
and  modernity  meet.  We  cherish  our  traditions  but  we 
look  ahead  to  a future  of  ever  widening  opportunity. 
We  have  turned  somewhat  from  the  sea  and  look  to 
science  for  our  future  horizons.  Who  knows?  One  day 
we  may  be  getting  first  trip  covers  to  Mars  and  other 
suburbs  in  the  Universe. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I give  and  bequeath  to  The  Bostonian  Society,  in  the 

City  of  Boston,  the  sum  of dollars 

for  the  general  use  and  purpose  of  the  said  Society. 
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Proceedings 


Annual  Meeting 

THE  seventy-seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bostonian 
Society  was  held  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Old 
State  House  on  Tuesday,  January  21,  1958,  at  2:30  p.m.,  the 
Vice-President,  Richard  D.  Lufkin,  in  the  chair. 

The  records  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 
The  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  was  read,  on  behalf  of 
the  President,  T.  Temple  Pond,  by  Vice-President  Luf- 
kin. 

Report  of  the  Directors 

During  the  year  1957  the  Directors  held  eight  regular  and 
two  special  meetings.  Several  matters  should  be  reported  to 
the  members  at  this  time. 

The  Directors  voted  to  ask  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Salem 
to  assume  custody  of  the  Marine  Room  and  its  collections. 
Mr.  Ernest  S.  Dodge,  Director  of  the  Museum,  Mr.  M.  V. 
Brewington,  Assistant  Director,  and  their  associates  have  done 
a wonderful  piece  of  work  in  rearrangement,  and  in  so  doing 
have  made  the  room  more  attractive.  The  collections  now  are 
exhibited  in  such  a way  that  they  will  prove  of  very  great  in- 
terest to  any  visitor. 

We  now  have  a Curator  of  Collections,  Mrs.  Harriet  Ropes 
Cabot,  who  has  been  working  with  the  Committee  of  Rooms 
in  rearranging  our  other  collections.  Mrs.  Cabot  has  done  a 
splendid  job. 

Particular  indebtedness  is  due  our  Treasurer  not  only  for 
his  work  in  that  capacity  but  also  for  the  great  amount  of  time, 
thought  and  care  he  has  exercised  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Rooms. 

The  work  of  renovation  of  the  exterior  of  the  Old  State 
House  continues  and  when  the  Washington  Street  wall  is  fin- 
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ished  the  building  will  stand  forth  once  again  in  its  full  beauty 
and  dignity. 

The  Society  hopes  that  the  membership  will  increase.  His- 
torical societies  everywhere  are  growing,  and  if  the  name  of 
our  society  was  changed  to  the  Boston  Historical  Society,  its 
aims  and  purposes  might  well  become  more  apparent  and  re- 
sult in  far  greater  public  interest  and  participation.  We  hope 
that  all  members  will  spread  the  word  and  try  to  induce 
friends  to  join. 

The  Federal  Historic  Sites  Commission  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Old  State  House  is  one  of  the  six  most  important 
buildings  in  this  country.  We  have  a great  treasure  and  the 
charge  of  maintaining  the  memory  of  our  great  traditions. 
Your  Directors  are  pledged  to  do  all  that  they  can  to  preserve 
the  property  and  further  the  interests  of  the  Society. 

Special  thanks  and  appreciation  are  due  to  our  Clerk,  Mr. 
James  L.  Bruce,  and  his  staff.  His  great  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  city  and  his  careful  administration  of  the  Society’s 
affairs  are  truly  wonderful. 

During  the  past  year  41,235  visitors  came  to  our  building 
and  this  is  a record. 

On  December  31  we  had  564  Life  Members  and  706  An- 
nual Members. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Clerk  was  read  by  Mr.  James 
L.  Bruce. 


Report  of  the  Clerk 

Societies  and  clubs  in  general  have  a very  different  aim  or 
purpose  than  the  Bostonian  Society.  They  are  usually  made 
up  of  kindred  spirits  having  similar  occupations  or  pastimes. 
The  purpose  of  their  organizations  is  to  have  meetings  where 
matters  which  they  have  in  common  may  be  discussed. 
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For  example,  a Dickens  club  is  to  promote  the  study  or  read- 
ing of  his  writings,  to  awaken  others  to  do  the  same,  and  to 
perpetuate  the  works  and  memory  of  their  favorite  author. 

That  this  idea  of  meetings  is  well  planted  in  the  minds  of 
people  is  shown  in  letters  received  by  the  Clerk  in  connection 
with  invitations  to  prospects  to  become  members  and  in  rea- 
sons given  for  resignations:  “I  have  no  time  to  attend  meet- 
ings” or  “they  come  at  unsuitable  hours.” 

The  Bostonian  Society,  on  the  other  hand,  serves  to  provide 
a storehouse  of  things  relating  to  the  history  of  Boston,  in- 
cluding stories,  pictures  and  objects,  usually  called  relics.  One 
should  become  a member  to  avail  himself  of  what  is  here  of- 
fered and  that  his  children,  his  neighbors  and  their  children 
may  do  the  same.  In  brief,  behind  everything  is  a desire  to 
cherish  what  has  made  our  city  and  country  what  they  are,  to 
awaken  a love  of  country  and  to  take  to  ourselves  what  our 
forefathers  have  made  possible  for  us. 

Meetings  are  excellent  as  social  gatherings,  as  entertain- 
ments and  the  exchange  of  ideas,  but  these  things  are  not  the 
purpose  of  the  Bostonian  Society.  Its  purpose  is  much  deeper 
as  has  been  pointed  out  above.  A member  who  has  never  at- 
tended a meeting,  and  that  is  true  of  more  than  a half  of  them, 
is  doing  a good  work  in  preserving  for  coming  generations 
what  is  now  frequently  referred  to  as  our  heritage. 

Three  meetings  were  held  during  the  year,  all  in  Wilder 
Hall,  9 Ashburton  Place,  Boston. 

1.  The  Annual  Meeting  of  January  15,  which  was  report- 
ed in  the  1957  Proceedings. 

2.  A joint  meeting  with  the  New  England  Historic  Gene- 
alogical Society  on  May  6,  when  Charles  F.  Montgomery  told 
of  the  Henry  Francis  du  Pont  Winterthur  Museum  at  Win- 
terthur, Delaware,  of  which  he  is  Director. 

3.  A joint  meeting  with  the  Genealogical  Society  on  No- 
vember 6,  when  Philip  F.  Purrington,  Curator  of  the  Old 
Dartmouth  Historic  Society  and  Whaling  Museum,  gave  a 
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talk  on  “Two  Victorians,  William  and  Sir  Ellis  Bartlett  of 
New  Bedford.” 

The  last  two  were  evening  meetings  and  these  seem  very 
popular.  There  was  a good  attendance,  which  shows  that  many 
of  our  members  apparently  find  it  more  convenient  to  attend 
an  evening  meeting. 

The  interest  in  our  collections  continues  to  grow.  In  1933, 
when  your  Clerk  came  here,  the  attendance  was  23,755.  This 
year  it  was  41,235. 

Among  objects  given  to  the  Society  during  the  year  were  a 
chair  of  the  period  of  Charles  II,  reputed  by  family  tradition 
to  have  belonged  to  Sir  Henry  Frankland,  given  by  Miss 
Gertrude  Townsend}  a saddle  cushion,  reputed  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  wife  of  John  Winthrop,  although  probably  of  a 
slightly  later  period,  received  through  Mrs.  J.  C.  Johnston ; 
and  dummy  bombs  used  at  the  1910  aviation  meet  at  Squan- 
tum.  The  somewhat  primitive  state  of  aviation  at  this  time 
may  best  be  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Graham  White  received 
a prize  of  ten  thousand  dollars  for  flying  from  the  field  at 
Squantum  around  Boston  Light  and  back!  Although  the  hor- 
rors of  aerial  bombing  were  still  well  in  the  future,  White  and 
Ralph  Johnson  dropped  dummy  bombs  during  the  flight, 
some  of  which  have  been  given  to  the  Society  by  Mrs.  Phoebe 
L.  Helliwell,  whose  family  owned  the  land  upon  which  the 
bombs  fell. 

Other  gifts  have  included  a portrait  of  Benjamin  Seaver, 
Mayor  of  Boston  1852-1853,  from  Benjamin  Seaver  Blanch- 
ard} twenty-five  programs  of  the  Boston  Museum,  a Dewey 
medal  and  other  objects  from  George  A.  Kyle}  timetables  of 
the  Old  Colony  and  Fall  River  Railroad  of  1857,  from  S.  H. 
Wellman}  a Boston  Elevated  map  of  1898,  from  Robert 
H.  Storer;  and  fractional  paper  currency  from  Mrs.  Anna 
Tekulsky. 

The  Bostonian  Society  took  its  usual  part  in  the  Fourth  of 
July  celebration  by  the  City  of  Boston.  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Gagan, 
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Jr.,  of  the  Boston  Latin  School  was  presented  by  Acting  May- 
or William  J.  Foley,  Jr.,  President  of  the  Boston  City  Coun- 
cil, to  read  again  the  Declaration  of  Independence  from  the 
balcony  on  our  second  floor.  The  Society  also  cooperated  with 
the  City  in  the  illumination  of  the  Old  State  House  during  the 
Christmas  holidays. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  year  ending 
December  3 1,  1957,  was  submitted  by  Mr.  William  B.  Os- 
good, who  stated  the  financial  books  and  records  of  the  Soci- 
ety have  been  audited  by  Messrs.  Charles  F.  Rittenhouse  & 
Companyj  Certified  Public  Accountants. 

Report  of  the  Treasurer 

Balance  Sheet 
ASSETS 

Fund  assets: 


Bonds,  at  cost  (market  value  $145,386) 

$156,846.07 

Stocks,  at  cost  (market  value  $218,01 1 ) 

96,21 1.50 

Savings  bank  deposits 

5,326.58 

Cash  in  bank  and  on  hand 

$3,456.61 

Less:  Amount  withheld  for  social  security 

and  income  taxes 

192.98 

3,263.63 

Accrued  interest  and  dividends  receivable 

238.50 

Total  Fund  Assets 

$261,886.28 

FUNDS 

Funds: 

Life  memberships 

$ 73,691.16 

Gifts  and  bequests,  restricted 

40,082.13 

Unrestricted  funds 

148,1 12.99 

Total  Funds 

$261,886.28 
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Statement  of  Income  and  Expense 


. Income: 

Interest  on  bonds  $ 3,639.93 

Dividends  on  stocks  10,727.75 

Savings  bank  interest  193.42 

Annual  dues  3,485.00 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  1,375.00 

Profit  on  sale  of  souvenirs  1,166.56 

Sale  of  collections  417.00 

Donations  520.69 

Total  Income  $2 


Expense: 


Salaries 

$m, 352.73 

Publication  of  proceedings  of  Society 

2,624.65 

Rooms  maintenance 

27-75 

Stationery,  printing,  and  postage 

2,882.17 

Insurance 

608.47 

Accounting  and  auditing  service 

300.00 

Meetings  and  special  exhibits 

145-17 

Payroll  taxes 

254.14 

Rent 

100.00 

Restoration  expense 

1,404.87 

Portion  of  income  of  Francis  E.  and  Elsie 
Cora  Smith  Fund  used  to  purchase  life 
membership  for  winner  of  Colonel  Thom- 
as P.  Sullivan  Good  Citizen  Prize 

50.00 

Miscellaneous 

197.56 

Total  Expense 

Excess  of  Expense  over  Income 

$ 
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Changes  in  Funds 
LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 


Balance,  January  I,  1957 

$ 68,614.16 

Add:  7 Life  memberships  at  $50.00  each 

$ 350.00 

Allocation  of  gain  on  disposal  of  investments 

4J27-00 

5,077.00 

Balance,  December  31,  1957 

$ 73,691.16 

GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS,  RESTRICTED 

Balance,  January  I,  1957 

* 37,357-96 

Add:  Distribution  made  by  New  England  Trust 

Company  to  James  Lyman  Whitney  Li- 

brary  Fund 

$ 151.81 

Allocation  of  gain  on  disposal  of  investments 

2,572.36 

2,724.17 

Balance,  December  31,  1957 

$ 40,082.13 

Made  up  of: 

Jacob  Bancroft  Bequest 

$ 1,500.00 

Boston  Memorial  Association 

M79-5I 

George  T.  Cruft  Bequest 

1,000.00 

James  F.  Hunnewell  Memorial 

1,000.00 

Laura  N.  Marrs  Bequest 

15,000.00 

Samuel  E.  Sawyer  Bequest 

4,610.87 

Gift  from  Francis  E.  and  Elsie  Cora  Smith 

1,000.00 

Fanny  M.  Stockford  Bequest 

4.273-34 

Gift  from  Annie  Lane  Burr  Trust 

1,000.00 

James  Lyman  Whitney  Library  Fund 

3.897-69 

$34,461.41 

Add:  Accumulated  gains  on  disposal  of  investments  5,620.72 

$40,082.13 

UNRESTRICTED  FUNDS 

Balance,  January  I,  1957 

$141,037.32 

Add:  Excess  of  expense  over  income 

$ 2,522.16 

Allocation  of  gain  on  disposal  of  investments 

9.597-83 

7,075.67 

Balance,  December  31,  1957 

$148,112.99 

■ 
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The  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Rooms  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  William  B.  Osgood,  who 
mentioned  with  pleasure  the  generous  donations  of  books  and 
articles  made  to  the  Society  during  the  past  year,  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  number  of  such  gifts  may  increase  in  the 
future. 

The  Clerk  then  read  the  report  of  Mr.  W alt  erI.  Badg- 
er, Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  placing  in 
nomination  for  officers  for  1958,  the  following:  Clerk , James 
L.  Bruce;  Treasurer , William  B.  Osgood;  Directors , 
Ralph  M.  Eastman,  Charles  H.  Taylor,  T.  Tem- 
ple Pond,  Mark  Bortman,  John  C.  Kiley,  Jr., 
Richard  F.  Lufkin,  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Charles 
F.  Nettleship,  Jr.,  and  William  B.  Osgood,  leaving 
the  offices  of  President  and  Vice-President  to  be  filled  by  the 
Directors  in  accordance  with  the  By-Laws.  Other  members  of 
the  Nominating  Committee  were  Nathaniel  T.  Worthen, 
Miss  Ruth  N.  Carter,  John  G.  Weld  and  Harold  C.  Read. 

A call  for  nominations  from  the  floor  was  made  but  none 
were  offered,  and  it  was  voted  that  nominations  close  and  that 
the  Clerk  cast  one  ballot  for  the  nominees  of  the  committee. 
As  the  vote  had  been  unanimous,  the  Clerk  did  accordingly 
and  the  Chairman  thereupon  declared  that  the  committee 
nominees  had  been  duly  elected. 

No  other  business  was  presented  and  the  Vice-President, 
.Mr.  Lufkin  then  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  entitled  “What 
do  the  Romans  do?”  based  on  his  trip  to  Rome  in  connection 
with  Rome’s  Salute  to  Boston. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  4:10  p.m. 

James  L.  Bruce,  Clerk 
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The  Domestic  Architecture  of  * 
Beacon  Hill,  1800-1850 

By  Carl  J.  Weinhardt,  Jr. 

“For  wee  must  consider  that  wee  shall  be  as  a citty  upon  a 
hill . . . — John  Winthrop  on  Board  the  Arbella,  1630 

THE  conspicuous  charm  of  the  Beacon  Hill  area  has  been 
much  praised  in  the  last  four  or  five  decades,  and,  fre- 
quently, the  wish  has  been  expressed  that  some  measures 
might  be  taken  to  protect  it  from  further  destruction.  The 
preservation  movement  has  been  making  progress  throughout 
the  country,  and  offers  what  may  well  be  a solution  to  the 
problem  in  the  form  of  Historic  Zoning.  Early  in  1954  the 
Beacon  Hill  Association  decided  to  make  a formal  attempt  to 
induce  the  Massachusetts  State  Legislature  to  enact  such  a 
law. 

The  first  step  was  to  determine  the  confines  of  the  area  to  be 
included.  The  various  factors  that  had  to  be  considered  all 
indicated  the  district  roughly  bounded  by  the  State  House  and 
Charles  Street  and  by  Beacon  and  Pinckney  Streets.  It  is  logi- 
cal historically,  for  this  is  essentially  the  same  area  with  which 
the  Mt.  Vernon  Proprietors  began  the  development  in  1795. 
The  small  section  to  the  east,  between  their  original  boundary 
and  the  State  House,  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Joy  and 
Hancock  families,  was  also  developed  in  the  next  forty-odd 
years  and  is  indistinguishable  in  character.  To  the  west,  the 
Charles  Street  area,  which  the  Proprietors  soon  created  as  a 
result  of  leveling  the  Hill  and  filling  in  the  former  beach,  has 
been  added.  While  not  a great  deal  of  that  street’s  original  as- 
pect remains,  there  are  many  obvious  reasons  why  it  is  desir- 
able to  include  this  immediately  contiguous  service  area  with- 
in the  terms  of  the  legislation.  Finally,  the  blocks  on  Beacon 
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Street  facing  the  Public  Garden  are  included,  both  because 
they  are  adjacent  to  an  important  public  park,  and  because 
they  provide  a unique  opportunity  to  study  the  transition  from 
the  “Beacon  Hill  Styles”  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  to 
the  “Back  Bay  Styles”  of  the  last  half  of  the  century. 

At  this  point,  Henry  A.  Millon1  and  I were  engaged  by  the 
Association  to  make  a survey  of  the  buildings  in  this  district  to 
determine  their  use  and  style.  In  both  cases  the  results  proved 
gratifying;  it  was  found  that  the  area  is  overwhelmingly  resi- 
dential with  a large  percentage  of  the  houses  still  occupied  by 
single  families,  and  that  the  great  majority  of  the  structures 
date  from  before  1850.  For  the  purpose  of  this  stylistic  analy- 
sis three  categories  were  sufficient: 


Federal-Greek  Revival  to  1850 

75% 

Victorian  1850-1900 

H% 

20th  Century  nondescript  1900- 

9% 

While  these  figures  establish  the  general  homogeneity 
which  the  Association  wished  to  prove,  the  architectural  his- 
torian is  more  interested  in  how  the  area  developed,  and  what 
minor  changes  and  permutations  of  style  can  be  perceived 
within  the  admitted  general  unity  of  effect  which  the  pre- 
1850  group  presents.  For  this  reason,  I have  pursued  the  sub- 
ject somewhat  further  in  an  effort  to  determine  the  pattern  of 
growth,  and  the  stylistic  developments  which  did  in  fact  take 
place. 

Before  examining  these  changes  in  style  let  us  look  at  the 
background  and  general  development  of  the  Mt.  Vernon  Pro- 
prietors’ land.  The  map  (figure  1 ) gives  an  excellent  picture  of 
the  state  of  affairs  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution.  During 
the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  fashionable  residen- 
tial area  had  grown  southward  into  the  center  of  the  peninsula 

1 I am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Millon,  now  of  Rome,  Italy,  for  his  collaboration 
in  the  original  survey,  and  for  his  assistance  in  preparing  the  illustrations  for  this 
paper. 
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east  of  the  Common.  Land  was  still  relatively  plentiful  and 
the  dwellings  there  were  of  the  mansion  house  type,  usually 
surrounded  by  ample  gardens.  The  Beacon  Hill  district  was 
the  last  major  undeveloped  part  of  the  peninsula,  and  when 
the  war  was  over  and  the  city  began  to  grow  again,  it  was  in- 
evitable that  there  would  be  activity  of  some  sort  in  this  area. 

The  map  also  shows  that  Southacks  and  May  Streets  (Phil- 
lips and  Revere  today),  and  several  cross  streets,  already  ex- 
isted on  the  North  Slope  of  the  Hill.  The  slope  was  gradual 
on  that  side  and  a village  had  grown  up  there  during  the  eight- 
eenth century.  It  consisted  primarily  of  small  wooden  houses, 
and  had  earned  for  itself  a wholly  unsavory  reputation.  One 
might  have  expected  that  in  the  future  this  same  community 
would  spread  haphazardly  over  the  Hill  to  the  edge  of  the 
Common. 

The  story  was,  of  course,  to  be  quite  different.  The  event 
which  really  determined  the  future  was  the  decision  in  1787 
to  build  a new  State  House.  The  selection  of  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  area  as  its  site  immediately  focused  a new  inter- 
est on  the  Hill.  In  1795,  the  year  the  capitol  was  actually  be- 
gun, the  far-sighted  group  of  investors  called  the  Mt.  Vernon 
Proprietors  began  buying  up  the  land  between  this  site  and  the 
river.  The  make-up  of  this  group  varied  during  the  following 
years,  but  Charles  Bulfinch  is  known  to  have  been  a Propri- 
etor from  1795-1797. 

The  two  plans  surviving  from  these  years  (figures  2 and  3) 
show  that  the  Proprietors’  original  conception  of  the  develop- 
ment was  far  different  from  the  form  it  later  took,  for  both 
propose  relatively  wide  lots,  obviously  intended  for  free- 
standing houses  with  side  yards.  Figure  2,  Charles  Bulfinch’s 
scheme,  provided  for  an  extremely  large  open  square,  reflect- 
ing the  kind  of  city-planning  he  had  admired  during  his  trav- 
els in  England.  It  is  interesting  that  the  idea  of  the  creation  of 
Charles  Street  must  have  existed  this  early,  for  the  seven  lots 
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in  the  lower  portion  of  the  plan  are  oriented  in  that  direction. 
One  obvious  defect,  which  we  will  also  note  in  the  following 
•plan,  is  that  the  houses  along  the  present  Chestnut  Street 
would  have  faced  the  stables  and  outbuildings  of  the  houses 
on  the  Beacon  Street  frontage,  thus  considerably  reducing  their 
desirability. 

The  second  scheme,  which  is  very  close  to  the  one  adopted, 
is  technically  by  Mather  Withington,  a surveyor,  but  it  seems 
to  be  merely  an  unimaginative  if  more  practical  reduction  of 
the  Bulfinch  proposal.  Bulfinch  testified  in  a lawsuit  in  1836 
that  the  adopted  plan  was  “only  mine  in  part,”  indicating  that 
he  accepted  at  least  partial  credit  for  the  final  result.  In  this 
plan  the  idea  of  the  square,  which  would  have  necessitated  a 
major  leveling  operation  before  the  development  could  be- 
gin, is  abandoned,  and  the  width  of  the  lots  is  increased  to  100 
feet.  The  present  Walnut  Street  is  added,  bordering  “Dr. 
Joy’s  land,”  and  “Miss  Brown’s  land”  having  been  acquired 
on  the  northeast,  the  beginning  of  the  present  Pinckney  Street 
is  indicated.  Once  again  the  “stable  problem”  would  exist,  this 
time  for  the  houses  facing  south  on  Olive  (Mt.  Vernon) 
Street. 

The  next  major  piece  of  planning  was  an  obvious  one  and 
came  in  1 809.  George  (West  Cedar)  Street,  a part  of  the  old 
North  Slope  village,  was  extended  to  Chestnut  Street  and  the 
made  land  between  it  and  the  new  Charles  Street  was  sub- 
divided. It  is  surprising  to  find  the  old  concept  of  wide  lots 
still  applied  at  this  date  despite  the  actual  building  which  had 
intervened. 

The  final  phases  of  the  development  of  the  plan  came  in 
the  1820s,  when  the  clearly  urban  character  of  the  area  had 
been  established.  The  row  or  town  house  with  no  possible  pro- 
vision for  adjoining  stables  was  now  accepted  as  the  ruling 
form,  and  the  most  successful  plans  to  date  were  evolved  for 
the  as  yet  undivided  areas.  In  1822  Spruce  Street,  which  gives 
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the  middle  of  Chestnut  Street  access  to  the  Common — and 
which  had  in  fact  existed  for  some  time — was  officially  recog- 
nized. The  next  year,  1823,  a particularly  clever  solution  was 
devised  for  the  hitherto  empty  western  end  of  the  block  bound- 
ed by  Chestnut,  Mt.  Vernon,  Walnut  and  West  Cedar  Streets. 
Willow  and  Acorn  Streets  were  created  and  the  division  of  the 
lots  on  them  provided  for  fairly  large  houses  on  Mt.  Vernon 
Street,  medium-sized  ones  on  Chestnut  and  quite  small  ones 
on  Acorn  Street. 

The  next  and  final  piece  of  planning  completed  the  Hill 
as  we  know  it.  It  was  also  the  most  inspired — the  creation  of 
the  Louisburg  Square  area.  During  the  course  of  the  years, 
Pinckney  Street  was  automatically  extended  straight  down 
to  the  river,  and  had  been  connected  to  the  North  Slope  by 
two  streets  running  north  and  south  between  Anderson  and 
West  Cedar  Streets.  The  western  end  of  the  block  formed  by 
Pinckney,  Mt.  Vernon,  Joy  and  West  Cedar  Streets  was 
also  still  vacant,  and  in  1826  the  Proprietors  decided  to  de- 
velop it.  The  plan  was  drawn  by  a surveyor,  S.  P.  Fuller.  It 
is  unlikely  that  the  conception  was  entirely  his.  He  was  no 
doubt  working  under  the  direction  of  the  Proprietors,  who 
may  have  solicited  advice  from  one  of  the  local  architects. 
Bulfinch  was  in  Washington  at  this  point,  and  since  he  makes 
no  reference  to  it  in  the  testimony  cited  above,  his  name  must 
be  ruled  out  as  a direct  participant  in  the  planning.  Nonethe- 
less, the  original  idea  of  an  open  square  on  the  Hill  was  his, 
and  his  Franklin  Place  building  provided  a concrete  example, 
so  he  is  at  least  its  indirect  ancestor. 

Figure  4 illustrates  how  well  conceived  the  plan  was.  The 
two  streets  connecting  Pinckney  Street  with  the  North  Slope 
were  closed,  and  the  north  side  of  Pinckney  was  laid  out  in  an 
unbroken  line  of  uniform  lots  from  Anderson  to  West  Cedar 
Street.  This  protected  the  new  development  from  the  dis- 
similar area  to  the  north,  and  also  changed  the  character  of 
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Pinckney  Street  which  had  developed  in  a very  spotty  manner 
above  Anderson.  The  houses  along  the  existing  streets,  Pinck- 
ney and  Mt.  Vernon,  serve  as  the  third  and  fourth  sides  of 
the  Square,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  Square  gains  in  spacious- 
ness from  these  streets  which  at  this  point  are  drawn  into  the 
ensemble. 

Though  Louisburg  Square  was  not  yet  built  up,  its  plan  may 
be  considered  the  immediate  parent  of  the  now  virtually  de- 
stroyed and  little  mentioned,  but  extremely  handsome  Pem- 
berton Square  of  1835.  And  from  this  it  is  not  far  to  the 
notably  enlightened  planning  of  the  South  End  in  1850. 
Thus  we  have  seen  in  thirty  years  a complete  revolution  in 
the  concept  of  what  the  Hill  was  to  be — from  a spacious  semi- 
suburban affair  to  a completely  urban  district.  The  Louisburg 
Square  project  actually  created  more  house  lots  than  the  en- 
tire Bulfinch  plan  would  have  provided. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  changing  style  of  the  houses  which 
had  covered  the  south  slope  by  1850.  To  do  this  it  has  been 
necessary  to  try  to  discover  the  approximate  date  of  all  the 
buildings  involved.  This  has  been  quite  a difficult  task  as  the 
records  are  frequently  confused  and  partial,  and  at  times  it 
would  seem,  nonexistent.  Even  the  concrete  evidence  which 
the  houses  themselves  offer  is  often  misleading  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  not  all  of  them  were  up-to-date,  so  to  speak,  when 
they  were  built — a builder  might  repeat  almost  verbatim  a 
type  of  house  which  he  had  built  elsewhere  some  ten  years 
earlier.  Secondly,  very  few  of  them  have  been  untouched  by 
remodeling  at  some  point.  Fortunately  these  remodelings  may 
be  classified  fairly  well,  and  once  understood,  are  not  difficult 
to  recognize.  The  earliest  type  consists  of  alterations  made 
before  1850  to  “modernize”  the  appearance  of  a house — a 
Greek  Revival  doorway  might  replace  an  earlier  Adamesque 
example.  Then  came  the  Victorians  with  their  French  roofs, 
oriel  windows  and  brownstone  details.  Finally,  in  the  twen- 
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tieth  century  the  Federal-Georgian  revivalists  have  frequent- 
ly set  out  to  undo  the  Victorian  work,  and  in  other  cases  to 
improve  upon  the  original.  Despite  these  complications,  the 
analysis  of  the  individual  buildings  and  their  dates  has  shown 
that  there  were  four  fairly  distinct  waves  of  building  and  that 
each  is  characterized  by  certain  stylistic  peculiarities. 

1800-1812 

Notwithstanding  the  late  eighteenth-century  flavor  which 
the  Hill  certainly  possesses,  with  the  exception  of  the  State 
House,  there  is  not  a building  in  the  “Old  Beacon  Hill  Dis- 
trict” which  actually  dates  from  that  century.  The  years 
1 795- 1 800  were  troubled  ones  for  the  young  nation — the 
Jay  Treaty,  the  xyz  Affair  and  the  Undeclared  War  with 
France — and  the  development  does  not  really  begin  until 
after  1800.  Although  the  election  of  Jefferson  in  that  year 
was  regarded  with  dismay  in  Federal  Boston,  it  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a period  of  prosperity  which  ended  only  with  the 
events  leading  to  the  War  of  1812.  This  then  forms  our  first 
phase  of  activity,  and  within  it  Bulfinch  is  obviously  the  cen- 
tral figure. 

We  are  extremely  fortunate  in  having  a map  dating  from 
1814  which  chronicles  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  end  of  this 
period.  The  so-called  Hale’s  Property  Map  (figure  5)  il- 
lustrates immediately  that  the  original  concept  of  the  Pro- 
prietors has  been  much  confused  by  the  influx  of  row  houses 
into  the  area.  For  along  with  the  freestanding  buildings  there 
are  strips  of  such  houses  along  Mt.  Vernon,  Walnut,  Chest- 
nut and  Beacon  Streets.  Indeed  the  variety  of  types  of  houses 
is  greater  and  more  confusing  than  in  any  of  the  later  periods. 
The  problem  is  made  even  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that 
many  of  them  have  disappeared,  or  have  been  radically  al- 
tered in  appearance.  Still,  it  is  possible  to  sort  out  and  analyze 
the  principal  types. 
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The  first  and  most  obvious  are  the  single  mansion-houses 
on  Mt.  Vernon,  Chestnut  and  Beacon  Streets.  Only  two  of 
these,  85  Mt.  Vernon  and  45  Beacon  Street,  survive  intact. 
They  are  both  by  Bulfinch  and  are  superb  examples  of  the 
kind  of  house  the  Proprietors  originally  envisaged  for  the 
whole  district.  While  there  is  nothing  “rural”  about  either 
one,  they  are  conceived  as  freestanding  entities  and  required 
open  space  on  either  side  to  achieve  their  full  effect.  The  deli- 
cate and  highly  refined  style  of  these  houses  and  its  English 
sources  have  led  to  the  not  inept  term  Late  Colonial.  These 
houses  and  the  nature  of  this  phase  of  the  Bulfinch  style  are 
too  well  known  to  need  reiteration  here. 

Secondly,  there  is  a group  of  pairs  of  houses  which  were 
treated  as  single  compositions,  thereby  gaining  symmetry  and 
monumentality.  This  treatment  (which  remains  current  in 
the  later  periods),  may  be  regarded  in  this  case  as  a sort  of 
compromise  between  the  free  single,  and  the  row  house  types. 
Some  had  side  yards,  while  others  were  joined  to  their  im- 
mediate neighbors  in  a row.  Of  these  several  remain — 6 and  8 
Chestnut,  54  and  55  Beacon,  87  and  89  Mt.  Vernon,  and  on  a 
lesser  scale,  47  and  49  Pinckney,  21  and  23  Joy  Street  and 
8 and  10  Joy  Street  (the  latter  two  pairs  in  a much  altered 
condition).  87  Mt.  Vernon  and  its  now  missing  twin  89,  again 
by  Bulfinch,  in  their  original  form  presented  an  imposing 
fagade  eight  bays  wide  to  the  street.  The  recessed  arches  and 
the  small  windows  of  the  ground  floor,  the  very  tall  windows 
of  the  second  floor,  and  their  diminution  in  the  upper  floors, 
as  well  as  the  refined  details  are  all  highly  typical  of  the  rul- 
ing style  he  set  for  the  period. 

54  and  5 5 Beacon  are  perhaps  the  best-known  examples  of 
the  double  type.  The  attenuated  Adamesque  forms  of  the 
pair  mark  them  as  distinctively  Late  Colonial,  but  they  have 
a personal  flavor  which  is  quite  unique.  They  have  been  var- 
iously attributed  to  Peter  Banner  and  to  Asher  Benjamin — 
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the  only  other  architects  of  note  in  this  early  period — but  the 
problem  remains  unsolved.  They  are  of  particular  interest 
for  our  purposes,  for  they  employ  the  bow  front  in  what  is 
essentially  a row  house,  for  the  first  time  on  the  Hill.  This 
form,  which  remains  of  minor  importance  during  the  1820s, 
will  emerge  suddenly  as  an  important  motif  in  the  early 
thirties. 

Next  there  is  the  architect-designed  town  or  row  house 
and  in  this  category  Bulfinch  once  again  established  the  model 
with  two  groups — the  block  on  the  north  side  of  Mt.  Vernon 
above  Walnut  and  the  three  Swan  houses,  13-17  Chestnut 
Street.  Of  the  former  group  only  55  and  parts  of  57  and  53 
remain.  Number  55,  the  end  of  a block,  was  oriented  toward 
a side  yard  as  were  49  and  57.  (This  is  a novel  treatment  also 
found  in  some  single  houses  of  the  period — 25  Joy  Street, 
29 A Chestnut  and  several  houses  on  upper  Pinckney.)  Both 
rows  exhibit  the  familiar  Bulfinch  vocabulary  here  applied 
to  a design  which  presumably  could  be  repeated  over  and  over, 
side  by  side.  Though  not  as  fine,  they  are  close  in  style  to  his 
famed  design  for  the  long-destroyed  1-4  Park  Street.  The 
Chestnut  Street  row  suffers  from  an  irregularity  in  the  place- 
ment of  the  doors,  unless  a fourth  house  was  projected  to  the 
east. 

Upper  Pinckney  Street  presents  a case  by  itself.  Its  prox- 
imity to  the  even  more  rapidly  developing  community  to  the 
north  really  made  it  a part  of  that  development,  and  with  the 
exception  of  a pair  of  houses  at  47  and  49,  there  was  little 
here  of  any  architectural  pretention.  Buildings  hatched  diag- 
onally on  Hale’s  Property  Map  are  of  wooden  construction, 
and  vestiges  of  several  of  these  remain  today.  Since  most  of 
the  North  Slope  was  built  over  with  tenements  in  the  later 
nineteenth  century,  it  is  fortunate  to  have  this  one  remnant 
still  revealing  the  pleasantly  haphazard  character  the  whole 
district  must  have  had. 
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Of  particular  interest  is  the  group  of  tall  narrow  brick 
houses  numbered  51-65.  This  group  is  an  excellent  example 
of  what  might  be  called  the  vernacular  row  house  of  the  turn 
of  the  century.  Severely  simple  and  functional,  they  are  ob- 
viously the  work  of  builders  who  cared  but  little  for  the  ar- 
chitectural handbooks  of  the  time.  The  only  bit  of  the  Bul- 
finch-Benjamin  vocabulary  which  they  consciously  employ 
is  a handsome  elaborately  carved  wooden  cornice — some  of 
which  are  still  in  place.  The  triple  square-headed  windows 
on  the  first  floor  of  several  of  them  were  a practical  innovation 
introduced  after  the  Revolution  to  gain  light  for  a one-window 
room.  Other  houses  of  this  general  type  still  exist  on  Charles 
Street  and  in  the  block  bounded  by  Mt.  Vernon,  Joy  and  Han- 
cock Streets. 

I have  particularly  emphasized  these  houses  produced  by 
the  speculative  builder-designer,  for  this  type,  much  improved 
by  the  builders’  increasing  sophistication  and  familiarity  with 
the  pattern  books,  becomes  the  dominant  one  during  the  sec- 
ond phase  of  activity  in  the  twenties. 

Before  moving  on  to  that  highly  productive  decade,  let  us 
list  the  general  characteristics  which  apply — to  a greater  or 
lesser  extent — to  all  the  divergent  pre-1812  categories.  The 
prevailing  height  with  few  exceptions  is  four  stories,  the  top 
floor  generally  being  quite  low  with  “one  over  one”  windows. 
In  almost  all  of  the  larger  houses  the  basement  or  ground 
floor  is  separated  from  the  upper  part  of  the  building  by  a 
band  of  brick  or  stone,  and  frequently  recessed  arches  frame 
the  windows  below  the  band.  The  Adamesque-Late  Colonial 
decorative  details — porticos,  pilasters,  cornices,  and  so  forth 
are  usually  of  wood,  though  a form  of  brownstone  or  granite 
is  occasionally  used  for  window  lintels  and  brick  cornices  with 
a dentil  motif  are  sometimes  substituted  for  wooden  ones.  The 
front  doorways,  at  least  in  the  surviving  examples,  were  pre- 
dominately flat-headed  rather  than  round,  one  notable  ex- 
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Figure  I.  Maf  oj  Boston , 1 775,  jrorn  the  Gentlemen’s  Magazine,  October  1775 
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Figure  5.  Detail  of  Hale's  Property  Map  of  Boston  1814 
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ception  being  the  fine  pair  of  arched  doorways  at  54  and  55 
Beacon.  Lintels  were  in  the  form  of  a flat  arch,  often  having 
a single  or  double  keystone  with  voussoirs  scored  on  the  sur- 
face. The  brickwork  of  the  fagades  was  almost  universally  of 
rough  reddish-orange  brick  laid  in  a Flemish  bond  resulting 
in  a pleasing  textural  quality  notably  lacking  in  later  periods. 

1819-1829 

The  activity  that  the  war  abruptly  halted  in  1812  was  not 
resumed  for  some  time.  The  end  of  the  war  was  followed  by 
a period  of  economic  confusion,  improved  somewhat  .by  the 
charter  of  the  Second  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  the  en- 
actment of  the  Tariff  Act  in  1 8 1 6.  It  was  not  until  1818  that 
any  significant  amount  of  building  was  resumed  on  the  Hill, 
and  it  then  continued  without  interruption  until  the  financial 
crisis  of  1829.  This  forms  our  second  period  and  we  will  find 
it  very  different  from  the  prewar  era.  The  most  meaningful 
change  is  that  the  confusion  of  types  of  houses  disappears.  As 
we  saw  in  considering  the  planning  of  the  area,  the  row  house 
replaces  other  forms,  and  these  need  only  be  divided  into  larger 
and  smaller  examples  for  further  analysis.  A small  number 
of  what  might  still  be  termed  vernacular  houses  continue  to 
be  built,  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  some  which  are 
clearly  the  work  of  architects  for  specific  clients.  But  Bulfinch 
has  now  left  the  scene  for  Washington  and  his  role  is  not  filled 
by  any  other  individual.  Most  of  the  houses  of  the  period  are 
the  work  of  builder-architects,  working  from  the  textbooks  or 
perhaps  continually  modifying  a scheme  originally  derived 
from  an  architect  as  such. 

Though  the  period  lacks  a single  major  figure,  Bulfinch’s 
influence  still  lingers  in  the  broad  sense  of  a tradition  of  good 
design  with  careful  attention  to  proportion  and  details.  The 
specific  elements  of  his  vocabulary  disappear  rather  quickly, 
and  it  might  be  said  that  he  taught  the  next  generation  how  to 
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speak — rather  than  what  to  say.  This  is  clearly  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  there  is  not  a house  dating  from  the  twenties  that 
could  seriously  be  mistaken  for  his  own  work. 

The  style  of  ornamentation  as  it  was  continued  by  these 
men  was  an  adaptation  of  the  Late  Colonial,  as  modified  by 
the  classicism  now  current  almost  everywhere  in  the  young 
country.  The  Greek  Revival  came  to  Boston  in  1819  in  the 
form  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  across  the  Common,  and  while  it 
never  came  to  the  Hill  in  any  complete  sense,  it  certainly  ex- 
ercised a sobering  influence  on  the  elegant,  Adam-derived 
forms.  This  short-lived  local  fusion  of  the  two  principal  styles 
of  the  early  republic  produced  what,  in  my  opinion,  was  the 
classic  phase  of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  Hill.  This 
style  of  the  “Era  of  Good  Feeling”  avoids  the  often  mannered 
elegance  and  attenuation  of  forms  of  the  Late  Colonial,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  heavy  dryness  of  much  of  the  Greek 
Revival. 

The  main  scene  of  activity  is  now  the  southwestern  portion 
of  the  Proprietors’  land.  Lower  Chestnut  and  Beacon,  the 
south  end  of  West  Cedar,  and  Acorn  Streets  are  primarily 
products  of  this  decade.  The  first  in  date  are  five  houses  on 
Beacon  Street  all  of  which  had  been  built  by  1 8 1 9.  They  form 
a transitional  group  containing  elements  of  the  older  and  of 
the  new  fashions.  Number  42  Beacon  (now  the  Somerset  Club 
with  an  added  bay  and  otherwise  much  altered)  was  the  last 
mansion  house  erected  on  the  Hill.  Its  design,  by  Alexander 
Parris,  with  projecting  curved  central  bay,  is  a free  transla- 
tion into  heavy  stone  of  Bulfinch’s  since-destroyed  Mason 
Mansion  on  Mt.  Vernon  Street.  The  remaining  four  consist 
of  two  pairs  with  curved  bays,  39  and  40,  and  56  and  57  Bea- 
con, in  the  tradition  of  the  already  described  54  and  55  of 
1 806.  56  and  57  still  exhibit  the  soon  to  be  outmoded  Flemish 
bond  brickwork,  and  in  height  and  character  closely  resemble 
54  and  55.  But  the  moderately  heavy  wooden  cornice  of  a 
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more  classic  profile  and  rectangular,  rather  than  flared,  lintels 
with  incised  patterns  both  attest  to  the  later  date.  39  and  40 
(now  with  an  added  story)  are  also  of  Flemish  bond,  but  were 
forward-looking  in  other  ways.  The  original  height  of  three 
stories  and  attic  is  an  early  instance  of  the  reduced  verticality 
favored  in  the  twenties.  Further,  incised  lintels  are  present 
in  an  early  and  rich  form  with  raised  blocks  at  the  centers  and 
ends,  and  the  recessed  Ionic  columns  in  the  entrance  portals 
have  a distinctly  classic  flavor. 

The  fact  that  all  five  have  curved  bays  is  not  typical  of  the 
twenties,  when  a straight  fagade  was  usually  preferred.  Others 
in  these  blocks  from  a few  years  later  also  have  bays  and  this 
peculiarity  is  perhaps  due  to  their  Beacon  Street  location, 
where  54  and  55  had  early  established  the  precedent,  and 
where  the  added  vistas  derived  from  such  a treatment  were 
particularly  rewarding. 

Within  the  twenties  proper,  the  row  houses  exhibit  a happy 
uniformity  and  a balanced  style  that  make  our  examination 
considerably  easier.  Many  of  the  building  contracts  of  the 
period  specify  that  the  house  in  question  is  to  be  finished  exact- 
ly like,  say,  “Miss  Cabot’s  house,  on  Mt.  Vernon  Street.”  At 
the  same  time,  titles  to  vacant  land  were  frequently  sold  with 
the  proviso  that  “none  other  than  brick  or  stone  dwellings 
three  stories  high  ever  be  erected  on  this  lot.”  Thus  there  is 
still  a conscious  striving  by  individuals — with  the  admittedly 
limited  means  available  to  them — to  achieve  the  uniformity 
of  effect  typical  of  the  group  planning  of  eighteenth-century 
England,  for  which  Bulfinch’s  work  provided  an  immediate 
local  prototype.  In  the  single  instance  where  a speculative 
builder  was  able  to  finance  a whole  block  at  once,  such  an  effect 
was  automatically  achieved.  This  is  the  singularly  simple  and 
handsome  block  on  the  lower  side  of  West  Cedar  between 
Mt.  Vernon  and  Chestnut.  It  was  built  in  1827  by  the  builder- 
architect  Cornelius  Coolidge  who  was  clearly  the  leader  of 
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this  builder  group.  His  name  may  be  associated  with  innumer- 
able houses  of  the  period  and  they  are  almost  invariably  of 
high  quality. 

Though  the  trend  throughout  the  decade  was  toward  gen- 
erally smaller  houses,  larger  ones  were  still  current,  and  ideal 
examples  exist  which  have  been  little  changed.  28-34  Mt. 
Vernon  is  an  interesting  row  dating  from  1822  which  still 
savors  somewhat  of  the  earlier  period.  The  overall  propor- 
tions— four  stories  high  and  only  two  windows  wide  above  the 
ground  floor — are  reminiscent  of  the  early  vernacular  town 
houses  on  upper  Pinckney  Street.  But  there  are  significant 
changes;  the  windows  are  more  nearly  equal  in  height,  and 
regular  brickwork  has  replaced  the  Flemish  bond.  The  triple 
window  in  the  ground  floor,  the  efficient  means  of  procuring 
light  for  a narrow  room,  was  adopted  by  the  clever  builder- 
designers  and  became  almost  a trademark  of  this  decade.  The 
window  lintels  however  are  still  of  the  flared  flat  arch  variety, 
though  minus  the  keystone,  and  the  relatively  light,  project- 
ing wooden  Doric  portico  might  be  termed  unprogressive  for 
the  date.  (While  such  porches  tend  to  disappear  during  the 
twenties,  they  occasionally  reappear  in  the  next  period  with 
notably  more  “correct”  proportions.) 

In  numbers  33  and  34  Beacon,  and  7,  9 and  n Chestnut 
from  a short  two  years  later— 1 824 — we  find  classic  examples 
of  the  larger  house  of  the  twenties  from  which  the  minor  ar- 
chaisms have  disappeared.  Both  are  four  stories  high  and  have 
granite  basements,  rusticated  in  the  larger  Beacon  Street  pair, 
and  smooth-faced  in  the  somewhat  smaller  Chestnut  Street 
trio.  We  have  already  seen  the  new  tendency  to  use  granite 
introduced  in  Parris’s  42  Beacon  Street.  The  overall  use  there 
of  this  sober  and  inherently  monumental  material  is  perhaps 
of  questionable  success — though  it  must  be  recognized  that  it 
has  sufFered  from  its  later  enlargement.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  perfectly  suited  to  its  use  in  the  examples  at  hand,  where 
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it  contrasts  handsomely  with  the  brickwork  above.  Once  again 
the  ground  and  top  floor  windows  have  gained  relatively  in 
height  and  the  lintels  are  now.  of  the  new  form  with  incised 
patterns.  There  are  floor-length  windows  in  the  piano  nobile 
or  second  floor  (the  original  introduction  of  which  Fiske  Kim- 
ball attributed  to  Bulfinch).  These  remain  current  as  a pos- 
sible variant  during  the  whole  period  1800-1850.  The  con- 
tinuous iron  balconies  break  the  surface  of  the  fagades  and 
provide  a horizontal  counterbalance  for  the  essentially  vertical 
compositions.  These  became  increasingly  popular  in  the  twen- 
ties and  thirties,  with  an  ever-changing  repertory  of  motifs. 
By  contrast,  the  ironwork  from  1 800- 1812  was  generally  more 
delicate  in  form  and  confined  to  the  single  window. 

The  smaller  house  is  the  most  characteristic  and  in  many 
ways  the  finest  product  of  the  time.  And  fortunately  a great 
many  survive  in  excellent  condition,  particularly  in  lower 
Chesnut  Street.  As  examples  we  might  select  the  row  there 
numbered  from  50  to  60  and  the  three  at  44,  46  and  48  Mt. 
Vernon,  all  dating  from  the  middle  of  the  decade.  They  are  all 
three  stories  high  with  moderately  pitched  attic  roofs.  The  door 
recesses  are  arched  and  banded  with  a light  line  of  incised 
brownstone  broken  by  small  impost  blocks  and  keystones. 
Within  the  recess,  the  doors  are  surrounded  by  side  and  fan 
lights  with  tracery  that  exhibits  the  somewhat  sobered  delicacy 
of  the  period.  The  lintels  again  display  the  finely  incised  rec- 
tangles and  squares — in  the  Mt.  Vernon  row  with  raised  end 
and  central  blocks.  The  Chestnut  Street  houses  illustrate  a 
most  successful  use  of  the  triple  window.  In  these  it  is  repeated 
in  the  second  and  third  floors  where  it  becomes  the  single  light 
source  for  the  larger  rooms  on  those  levels.  In  such  smaller 
houses  where  the  principal  entertainment  rooms  were  usually 
on  the  first  floors,  the  piano  nobile  is  given  no  particular  ex- 
ternal emphasis. 

What  general  characteristics  mark  the  decade  as  a whole? 
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The  Flemish  bond  of  the  earlier  period  disappeared-  almost 
entirely  in  favor  of  a somewhat  darker,  though  still  slightly 
rough  brick,  laid  in  regular  courses  with  narrower  joints. 
Wooden  external  decorative  details  tend  to  disappear.  I he 
elaborately  carved  wooden  cornice  is  almost  universally  re- 
placed by  a slightly  projecting  brick  cornice  with  a dentil 
motif  formed  by  alternately  projecting  “headers.  The  light 
projecting  portico  gives  way  most  frequently  to  recessed  en- 
tries framed  with  an  arch.  When  columns  are  used  at  an  en- 
trance they  are  often  of  stone  as  at  33-34  Beacon— and  usually 
of  more  classical  proportions.  On  the  whole,  granite  was  used 
more  than  before  or  later,  this  tendency  culminating  in  1829 
in  the  extremely  handsome  row  at  70-76  Beacon.  Though 
their  all-granite  facades  are  obviously  exceptional,  these  rela 
tively  small  houses,  in  their  distinction,  balance  and  restraint, 
serve  as  an  epitome  of  the  achievement  of  the  twenties. 

1830-1840 

The  brief  but  severe  financial  panic  of  1 829  brought  an  end 
to  the  period,  and  when  building  was  resumed  in  the  early 
thirties,  the  style  changed  in  several  important  respects.  First 
the  bowed  front  facade,  heretofore  largely  confined  to  Bea- 
con Street,  and  there  in  symmetrical  compositions  with  the 
doors  placed  together,  was  now  widely  adopted  for  row  houses. 
Secondly,  the  decorative  details  turned  rather  abruptly  from 
the  modified  Late  Colonial  to  the  new  repertory  of  Greek- 
inspired  motifs  which  Asher  Benjamin  presented  in  his  books 
from  the  late  twenties  onward.  In  the  preface  to  his  1833 
Practice  oj  Architecture  he  praises  the  “Grecian  System”  because 
its  “economical  plan,  and  plain  massive  features,  are^pecu 
liarly  adapted  to  the  republican  habits  of  this  country.”  The 
lingering  traces  of  the  eighteenth  century  withered  away 
rapidly  under  such  competition.  Finally,  the  mid-thirties  were 
extremely  prosperous  years.  An  exuberant  faith  in  the  future 
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and  no  lack  of  funds  combined  to  produce  a demand  for  larger 
houses,  and  these  now  come  to  the  fore  as  the  principal  type. 

The  center  of  activity  moved  to  Louisburg  Square  and  low- 
er Pinckney  Street  which,  though  planned  in  the  twenties  did 
not  begin  to  develop  until  1834.  There  was  also  much  build- 
ing near  the  State  House  on  the  old  Hancock  and  Joy  proper- 
ty, just  recently  opened  for  development.  And  a last  vestige 
of  the  Proprietors’  original  scheme,  several  large  vacant  man- 
sion house  lots  on  Mt.  Vernon,  was  soon  covered  over. 

The  first  important  row  of  the  new  period  was  1-5  Joy 
Street,  built  in  1832,  which  immediately  proclaim  a change 
of  taste.  They  revert  to  the  prevailing  four-story  height  of 
the  early  period,  and  the  ground-to-cornice  bowed  front  re- 
peated in  each  fagade  gives  the  row  a dynamism  which  is  a dis- 
tinctly new  quality.  New  also  is  the  complexity  of  the  lintel 
system  and  the  heavy  enframement  of  the  doors — all  in 
brownstone.  The  lintels  of  the  ground  and  top  floor  windows 
are  merely  an  undifferentiated  part  of  horizontal  bands  of 
brownstone  running  clear  across  the  fagade.  The  lower  is  per- 
haps a reminiscence  of  the  Bulfinch  basement  band  in  his  near- 
by Mt.  Vernon  Street  houses,  while  the  upper  serves  as  frieze- 
like enrichment  below  the  cornice  which  is  frequent  in  the 
thirties.  The  intervening  lintels  are  a development  of  the  in- 
cised twenties  style,  now  with  pendant  blocks  at  either  end 
creating  a slightly  hooded  effect  indicative  of  things  to  come. 
In  place  of  an  arched  entrance,  we  find  a rectangular  opening 
framed  with  sturdy,  unfluted,  double-faced  angle  pilasters 
carrying  an  entablature,  and  this  is  to  be  the  favored  form  in 
the  new  decade. 

Numbers  69-83  Mt.  Vernon  also  date  from  the  early  thir- 
ties and  are  similar  in  character  to  the  Joy  Street  row.  79-81 
exhibit  another  new  variant  of  the  lintel  form.  It  consists  of 
a simple  rectangular  brownstone  slab  with  a small  rosette 
framed  in  a square  at  either  end — perhaps  too  delicate  a note, 
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considering  the  increased  scale  of  the  houses  and  the  heaviness 
of  other  details.  Just  above  these,  59  to  63  were  built  toward 
the  end  of  the  decade  on  the  site  of  the  Mason  mansion,  which 
was  destroyed  to  meet  the  new  demand  for  house  lots.  63-67 
are  of  the  new  bow  front  type  with  an  even  richer  array  of 
brownstone  detail.  The  lintels  here  are  all  variations  of  a low 
pediment  projecting  from  the  fagade,  differing  in  form  at 
each  of  the  first  three  floors. 

Number  59  is  unique  among  the  houses  on  the  Hill  in  that 
it  marks  the  high  point  of  the  Greek  Revival  in  the  area.  Its 
fine  Ionic  portal  is  almost  a temple  front  in  miniature,  the 
pedimented  window  lintels  are  among  the  most  successful  of 
the  type,  and  classical  wreaths  in  a frieze  beneath  the  roof 
cornice  mark  the  vertical  rows  of  windows.  The  interior  of 
the  house  boasts  an  abundance  of  pure  Greek  Revival  details, 
particularly  variations  of  the  anthemion  motif.  The  fact  that 
this  is  the  sole  example  of  a full-blown  acceptance  of  the  style 
exemplifies  the  tempering  of  the  new  fashion  by  already  long 
extant  local  tradition. 

Louisburg  Square  itself  must  obviously  be  regarded  as  the 
finest  product  of  the  thirties.  The  new  style  achieved  a certain 
perfection  and  unity  of  effect  here — happily  more  or  less  re- 
spected by  all  latecomers  to  the  scene.  The  lower  side  of  the 
Square  with  its  row  of  swelled  fronts  is  particularly  fine 
(numbers  8-22).  In  these  the  usual  four-story  elevation  of 
the  time  is  discarded  in  favor  of  a rather  novel  three-story, 
areaway  and  basement  scheme,  perhaps  in  deference  to  the 
essentially  small  scale  of  the  square.  In  these  the  piano  nobile 
is  moved  to  the  first  story,  which  thus  becomes  the  tallest. 
The  areaway  and  retaining  wall  made  it  possible  to  have  a 
large  well-lighted  room  in  the  front  of  the  basement  and  in 
some  cases  this  actually  served  as  the  family  dining  room. 
Number  14  is  probably  closest  to  its  original  form.  The  door 
frame  is  of  the  now  prevalent  type  introduced  at  1-4  Joy 
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Street,  in  this  case  very  successfully  embellished  with  a low 
pediment.  The  unusual  open  granite  steps  and  slab  over  the 
areaway  show  a fine  feeling  for  the  nature  of  that  material, 
and  even  the  light  “rosette-square”  lintels  are  more  effective, 
here,  due  to  the  smaller  scale  of  the  house. 

Larger  houses  without  bows  continued  to  be  built  and  there 
are  good  examples  of  these  in  Mt.  Vernon  Place,  along  Mt. 
Vernon  opposite  the  Square,  and  even  several  in  the  Square 
itself.  With  the  natural  exception  of  their  less  plastic  quality, 
they  exhibit  the  same  general  characteristics  as  their  bowed 
contemporaries. 

Nor  did  the  smaller  house  disappear  from  the  scene,  but 
these  as  a rule  adhered  to  the  straight  facade.  (An  exception 
to  this,  76  and  78  Pinckney,  prove  that  the  bowed  front  is  ill- 
adapted  for  narrower  frontages.)  The  best  of  the  smaller 
ones  achieve  a certain  austere  dignity  and  may  be  seen  to  ad- 
vantage in  the  block  between  Mt.  Vernon  and  Pinckney  on 
West  Cedar  Street.  They  too  are  quite  distinct  from  their 
predecessors  of  the  twenties.  The  familiar  triple  window,  de- 
spite its  merits,  disappears  completely,  and  the  arched  en- 
tranceway is  superseded  by  a rectangular  opening  often  com- 
pletely undecorated  with  the  exception  of  a purely  functional 
rectangular  lintel.  They  tend  to  be  somewhat  taller  than  their 
predecessors  and  their  brick-dentil  cornices  are  often  more 
pronounced  due  to  the  addition  of  several  slightly  projecting 
courses  beneath  the  dentils.  Many  have  the  now  frequent 
continuous  iron  balconies  employing  the  new  vocabulary  of 
Greek-derived  motifs. 

The  basic  trends  of  the  decade  will  have  emerged  from  the 
above  discussion — the  new  importance  of  the  bowed  front, 
the  impact  of  the  Greek  Revival,  and  the  trend  toward  larger 
houses.  One  significant  innovation  remains  to  be  mentioned — 
the  introduction  during  the  decade,  of  deep-red,  smooth-sur- 
face pressed  brick  for  the  facing  of  the  facades.  This  was  laid 
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with  very  fine  joints  of  dark  mortar,  the  result  being  an  ex- 
tremely precise  and  almost  textureless  plane. 

The  major  depression  of  i837  bought  * en^  *°  f * 

•third  chapter  of  our  story.  As  may  be  seen  from  figure  6 
there  was  little  empty  land  left  at  this  point,  and  it  would  be 
the  end  of  the  tale  were  it  not  for  a short  postscript.  When 
prosperity  returned  again  in  the  forties  the  last  remaining  lots 
werebuilt  over  and  the  Proprietors’  venture  was  completed 

“ThbtTm^therf  is  no  sharpdiange  within  the  local  tradition. 
Many  buildings  from  the  years  after  the  final  resumption  of 
activity  are  indistinguishable  from  those  of  the  preceding  dec- 
ade/The  houses  at  a,  4,  6,  and  1 and  3 Lou.sburg  Square  are 
illustrations  of  this.  Their  general  style  is  very  close  to  that  of 
their  earlier  neighbors,  though  with  more  analysis * certamm- 
nor  distinctions  emerge.  These  houses 

a continuation  of  the  vertical  impulse— being  the  tallest  build 
Lgs  on  their  respective  sides  of  the  square.  The  continuity  of 
style  persists  in  most  of  the  smaller  houses  too,  as  witness  the 
block  on  West  Cedar  Street  between  Pinckney  and  Revere. 
The  increased  value  of  land  caused  the  di™101;  of‘h,S 
ing  plot  into  somewhat  narrower  lots,  but  the  houses  t 
arf  almost  identical  to  those  in  the  thirt.es-bu.lt  block  to  the 

south  on  the  same  street.  ' , . 

The  houses  of  the  forties  are  the  final  Produ^  °f  C°  ' 
tinually  developing  style  we  have  traced  since  .800.  But  they 
are  not  the  whole  story  of  the  decade,  for  in  these  very  same 
years  certain  houses  were  built  in  a completely  foreign ddmm 
—not  only  with  no  regard  for  unity  of  effect -bur w th _wh 
was  obviously  a very  conscious  desire  to  be  different.  The 
deny  all  the  traditions  of  the  first  half  of  the  century,  and  lead 
directly  to  the  vast  confusion  of  styles  of  the  second  half, 
which  usually  pass  under  the  loose  label  “Victorian.”  For  ex- 
ample hi  l847!the  same  year  that  . and  3 Lou.sburg  Square 
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were  built  with  manifest  respect  for  the  ensemble,  Richard 
Upjohn  designed  the  tremendous  brownstone  houses  at  70 
and  72  Mt.  Vernon  in  a pastiche  of  revival  elements  that  al- 
most defies  analysis.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  a tradition  of 
dignified  anonymity  had  persisted  this  long  in  an  age  of  in- 
dividualism and  romanticism. 

A word  at  least  should  be  said  about  interior  planning  which 
we  have  virtually  disregarded  thus  far.  A detailed  study  is  not 
only  beyond  our  scope  but  would  not  prove  particularly  re- 
warding. The  problem  of  row  house  planning  is  by  nature 
quite  limited,  and  the  possible  variations  are  few.  The  stairs, 
for  example,  could  be  at  the  side  of  the  house,  or  in  the  middle 
between  the  front  and  back  rooms.  Curving  flights  exist  as  a 
possible  alternative  in  the  finer  houses  from  the  earliest  to  the 
latest  examples.  Bulfinch  set  standards  of  comfort  and  con- 
venience in  his  plans  that  could  hardly  be  surpassed  in  the 
terms  of  the  first  half  of  the  century,  and  the  subsequent  de- 
velopment was  merely  the  integration  of  as  many  of  these 
features  as  possible  into  the  plan  of  an  average  house. 

The  architects,  with  a few  notable  exceptions,  have  re- 
mained anonymous.  Many,  like  Coolidge,  were  builders  who 
were  architects  too,  by  virtue  of  their  design  books.  Others 
no  doubt  were  “gentlemen”  still  schooled  in  the  tradition  that 
architecture  was  a normal  facet  of  a complete  education.  They 
worked  in  the  framework  of  the  fast-expiring  eighteenth-cen- 
tury rationale  that  provided  rules  for  practice  and  taste  in  all 
the  arts.  The  justly  proportioned  results  which  we  have  ex- 
amined were  thus  almost  anachronistic  when  produced,  and 
the  fact  that  they  have  survived  until  the  mid-twentieth  cen- 
tury makes  them  doubly  so,  and  consequently  of  particular 
interest  and  worthy  of  preservation. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  run  through  a brief  summary  of  our 
findings.  The  first  period  was  marked  by  a confusion  of  types, 
and  the  style  of  all  but  the  vernacular  buildings  was  the  Fed- 
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eral  or  Late-Colonial  manner  of  Bulfinch  and  his  followers. 
By  the  twenties  the  town  house  had  become  the  undisputed 
form  and  the  style  achieved  a classic  phase  as  a result  of  the 
absorption  and  modification  of  the  Bulfinch  tradition  by  the 
local  builders.  The  thirties  saw  the  conquest  of  the  Greek- 
derived  vocabulary  of  detail,  but  the  Greek  Revival  at  its 
most  imaginative  provided  no  alternative  form  for  the  tall 
narrow  town  house,  and  their  ultimate  ancestors  remained 
the  houses  of  Georgian  London  and  Bath.  This  style  persisted 
into  the  forties,  where  it  met  the  competition  of  the  oncoming 
revivals  that  spelled  its  doom. 

While  our  purpose  has  been  to  dwell  on  the  changing 
minutiae  and  minor  distinctions  by  which  the  houses  of  the  suc- 
cessive decades  may  be  recognized,  the  functional  homo- 
geneity of  all  of  the  pre-i  845  work  must  again  be  emphasized. 
Talbot  Hamlin  stated  this  particularly  well:  “Their  sim- 
plicity itself  produced  a certain  fluidity  in  style  that  gave  har- 
mony to  the  work  of  different  periods}  for  doors  could  vary 
and  be  Adam-like  or  Greek,  the  details  of  the  ironwork  could 
be  the  scrolls  of  the  18th  century  or  the  palmettes  of  the 
1830s,  and  still — with  the  basic  forms  of  tall  slim  windows 
and  delicate  cornices  remaining  the  same  from  decade  to  dec- 
ade— harmony  reigned.” 
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A Message  to  Members 


: 


An  organization  charged  with  continuing  responsibility  for 
the  preservation  of  historical  material  related  to  its  city  must 
of  course  enjoy  financial  stability  to  reach  its  aims.  The  quick- 
est way  to  achieve  this  is  by  gifts  and  bequests  of  money  or 
securities ; the  surest  way  is  by  steadily  attracting  new  mem- 
bers to  its  rolls. 

People  join  the  Bostonian  Society,  take  part  in  its  work,  and 
ultimately  move  on,  necessitating  a constant,  year-by-year 
effort  to  insure  that  those  who  leave  are  replaced.  Our  Society 
has  a most  effective  method  of  enabling  members  to  encourage 
others  to  join,  simple,  and  involving  none  of  the  time  and 
effort  of  personal  solicitation.  All  a member  has  to  do  to  be  a 
real  factor  in  our  progress  is  to  jot  down  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  men  or  women  who  would,  presumably,  be  sym- 
pathetic to  the  aims  of  the  Society.  If  such  a name  does  not 
appear  on  our  membership  list,  or  among  names  of  people  re- 
cently invited,  the  Clerk  of  the  Society  sends  an  attractive, 
interesting  and  dignified  invitation  to  join  us.  The  invitation 
is  issued  by  the  Membership  Committee,  with  no  mention  of 
the  person  who  has  suggested  the  name. 

Will  you  please  take  this  easy  way  of  helping  to  forward  the 
interests  of  the  Society?  You  may  rest  assured  that  your  co- 
operation will  be  greatly  appreciated,  and  that  you  will  be 
qualifying  as  a constructive  member  of  a group  which  we  be- 
lieve is  doing  wholesome  work  for  the  community. 


Ralph  M.  Eastman 

Chairman , Membership  Committee 


Annual  Membership  is  $5.00  a year 
Life  Membership  is  $50.00 

Either  deductible  jrom  Federal  Income  Tax 
There  is  no  initiation  fee 
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Form  of  Bequest 

I give  and  bequeath  to  The  Bostonian  Society,  in  the 

City  of  Boston,  the  sum  of dollars  for 

the  general  use  and  purpose  of  the  said  Society. 


Proceedings  of 
The  Bostonian  Society 


Committee  on  'Publications 


WALTER  MUIR  WHITEHILL,  Chairman 
DAVID  McCORD 
ELLIOTT  PERKINS 
EBENEZER  GAY 
BARRETT  WILLIAMS,  Secretary  ' 
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Figure  1.  The  Bulfinch  House  in  Bowdoin  Square 
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♦William  Q.  Wales,  1923-1934 
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Annual  Meeting 

rPHE  seventy-eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bostonian 
JL  Society  was  held  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Old 
State  House  on  Tuesday,  January  20,  1959,  at  12:00  noon, 
the  Vice-President,  RichardT.  Lufkin,  in  the  chair. 

The  reading  of  the  records  of  the  last  meeting  was  omitted. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the- Secretary  was  read  by  Mr. 
Barrett  Williams. 

Report  of  the  Secretary 

In  1958  the  staff  of  the  Society  sustained  a major  loss  in 
the  retirement  of  the  Clerk,  Mr.  James  L.  Bruce,  on  account 
of  ill  health.  For  twenty-five  years  Mr.  Bruce  brought  to  his 
duties  a wide  knowledge  of  Boston  history  which  made  him 
invaluable  both  to  members  of  the  Society,  and  to  historically 
minded  citizens  from  far  and  near.  He  had  made  many  friends 
for  the  Society,  and  had  developed  a.following  of  persons  who 
had  come  to  lean  upon  him  in  Shatters  of  Boston  antiquities. 
His  presence  and  guidance  will  be  keenly  missed. 

His  successor,  who  has  taken  the  title  of  Secretary,  feels 
concerning  Mr.  Bruce  as  did  Benjamin  Franklin  about  his  am- 
bassadorial predecessor  at  the'"French  court:  “I  succeed  him; 
I cannot  replace  him.”  However,  the  Secretary  feels  he  can 
bring  to  his  office  a contribution,  albeit  of  perhaps  a differ- 
ent kind.  The  members  of  the  Society,  in  due  course,  shall  be 
the  judge  of  this. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  contribution  within  the  Old 
State  House  during  1958  has  been  that  of  our  Curator  of 
Collections,  Mrs.  Ropes  Cabot.  Tor  many  years  the  collections 
of  the  Society  have  perhaps  not  received  the  attention  they 
merited,  since  the  diverse  and  time-consuming  duties  of  the 
Clerk  or  Secretary  have  not  allowed  him  to  concentrate  on 
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them.  Mrs.  Cabot  has  filled  this  gap.  She  has  maderit  her  prime 
objective,  during  the  past  year,  to  recatalogue  our  entire  col- 
lection. She  is  now  well  on  her  way  to  completing  this  one  of 
her  many  tasks,  and  the  effect  has  been  that  of  seeing  the  pieces 
of  a jig-saw  puzzle  fall  into  place.  We  may  now  confidently 
foresee  that  in  the  near  future  the  Society  will  know  exactly 
what  it  has  in  its  possession,  who  were  the  donors,  where  every 
item  is  located,  and  finally  the  historical  significance  and  value 
of  each  object.  We  will  then  be  in  a position  to  display  our 
treasure  to  the  best  advantage,  to  furnish  prompt  information 
upon  inquiry,  and  to  set  up  special  timely  and  appropriate 
displays. 

Mrs.  Cabot,  it  should  be  added,  has  been  ably  assisted  in 
her  various  tasks  by  the  Committee  on  Rooms,  and  especially 
its  Chairman,  Mr.  William  B.  Osgood.  Mr.  Osgood  has  been 
unstinting  of  his  time  in  consulting  on  problems  as  they  arose, 
and  his  good  taste  and  broad  knowledge  of  Boston  antiquities 
has  enhanced  the  arrangement  and  display  of  our  exhibitions. 

The  total  number  of  visitors  to  the  Old  State  House  has 
dropped  off  by  3,294  from  the  previous  year,  leaving  a total 
for  1958  of  37,941.  The  slightly  lower  figure  has  been  due 
primarily  to  the  temporary  closing  of  parts  of  the  building  dur- 
ing the  busy  summer  months,  to  allow  for  repairs.  The  City 
has  completely  refaced  the  west  wall  of  the  structure,  and  has 
repainted  the  Representatives  Hall  from  ceiling  to  floor. 
Thanks  are  due  to  the  City  authorities  for  their  generous  co- 
operation. 

As  opposed  to  the  slight  decline  in  visitors,  178  new  mem- 
bers have  joined  the  Society  during  the  past  year.  Credit  for 
this  addition  is  shared  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Membership,  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Eastman,  the  Committee  mem- 
bers themselves,  and  the  added  solicitations  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Bostonian  Society  and  the  Secretary.  Since  members  are 
the  spiritual  life-blood  of  the  Society,  it  is  hoped  that  present 
members  will  continue  to  co-operate  during  the  ensuing  year 
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in  suggesting  new  additions  to  the  Society’s  ranks,  and  even 
exercising  personal  persuasion. 

Meetings  of  the  Society  will  be  reduced  this  year.  The  im- 
pact of  television,  radio  and  the  faster  pace  of  modern  life 
have  made  the  leisurely  attendance  at  meetings  to  hear  speak- 
ers less  enticing  to  more  people.  The  Directors  have  therefore 
decided,  tentatively  at  least,  to  substitute  for  meetings  a News- 
letter, to  be  sent  to  all  members  at  appropriate  intervals.  While 
some  will  feel  the  loss  of  meetings,  the  membership  at  large 
will  be  kept  even  better  informed  of  work  in  progress. 

The  activities  of  the  Society  need  to  be  brought  to  public  at- 
tention. Publicity  during  the  last  year  has  included  articles  in 
newspapers,  on  both  the  editorial  and  front  pages,  as  well  as 
photographs  in  rotogravure  sections.  The  publicist,  inciden- 
tally, received  involuntary  aid  from  a thief  who  stole  a copy 
of  Paul  Revere’s  engraving  of  the  Boston  Massacre  and  then, 
in  a fit  of  fright  or  repentance,  returned  it  to  the  police.  The 
incident  furnished  newsworthy  copy.  In  addition,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Society,  a series  of  six  television  pro- 
grams was  arranged  last  year  for  the  coming  one.  The  second 
Tuesday  of  the  month,  March  through  August,  1959,  will  see 
facets  of  Boston  history  depicted  on  Station  WHDH’s  pro- 
duction, “Dateline  Boston,”  on  Channel  5,  6:00  to  6:30  p.m. 
An  announcement  of  subjects  and  participants  will  be  sent  to 
all  members  via  the  first  issue  of  the  Newsletter,  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  series.  It  is  felt  that  through  this  new 
medium  a large  audience  will  be  reached,  in  a dignified  man- 
ner, on  matters  of  Boston  history. 

While  the  annual  Proceedings  are  a regular  feature  of  the 
Society’s  activities  which  are  not  normally  thought  of  in  terms 
of  publicity,  the  Proceedings  for  1958  perhaps  deserve  special 
mention.  The  paper  on  the  domestic  architecture  of  Beacon 
Hill,  1 800-1 8 50,  by  Carl  J.  Weinhardt,  Jr.,  has  elicited  wide- 
spread and  favorable  comment.  A new  format,  published  by 
Mr.  Fred  Anthoensen  of  The  Anthoensen  Press,  has  also 
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Report  of  the  Secretary 

In  1958  the  staff  of  the  Society  sustained  a major  loss  in 
the  retirement  of  the  Clerk,  Mr.  James  L.  Bruce,  on  account 
of  ill  health.  For  twenty-five  years  Mr.  Bruce  brought  to  his 
duties  a wide  knowledge  of  Boston  history  which  made  him 
invaluable  both  to  members  of  the  Society,  and  to  historically 
minded  citizens  from  far  and  near.  He  had  made  many  friends 
for  the  Society,  and  had  developed  a following  of  persons  who 
had  come  to  lean  upon  him  in  matters  of  Boston  antiquities. 
His  presence  and  guidance  will  be  keenly  missed. 

His  successor,  who  has  taken  the  title  of  Secretary,  feels 
concerning  Mr.  Bruce  as  did  Benjamin  Franklin  about  his  am- 
bassadorial predecessor  at  the  French  court:  “I  succeed  him; 
I cannot  replace  him.”  However,  the  Secretary  feels  he  can 
bring  to  his  office  a contribution,  albeit  of  perhaps  a differ- 
ent kind.  The  members  of  the  Society,  in  due  course,  shall  be 
the  judge  of  this. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  contribution  within  the  Old 
State  House  during  1958  has  been  that  of  our  Curator  of 
Collections,  Mrs.  Ropes  Cabot.  For  many  years  the  collections 
of  the  Society  have  perhaps  not  received  the  attention  they 
merited,  since  the  diverse  and  time-consuming  duties  of  the 
Clerk  or  Secretary  have  not  allowed  him  to  concentrate  on 
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greatly  enhanced  this  publication.  Full  credit  is  due  to  Mr. 
Walter  M.  Whitehill  for  his  admirable  work  in  editing  the 
Proceedings , as  well  as  to  the  Committee  on  Publications,  of 
which  he  is  Chairman. 

A final  activity  of  the  Society,  which  brought  public  rela- 
tions to  a high  level  was  the  reception,  tour  and  luncheon  ten- 
dered some  eighty  members  of  the  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion on  September  27.  Important  civilian  personnel  who  are 
staunch  supporters  of  NATO  in  many  countries  abroad  were 
entertained  by  a talk  on  Boston  topography  by  Mr.  Walter 
Whitehill,  Director  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum  and  a member 
of  the  Society.  Following  this,  the  ATO  members  were  taken 
for  a guided  tour  of  the  city  in  Army  buses.  The  tour  ended 
with  a luncheon  given  at  the  Colonial  Society.  Through  this 
hospitality,  good  will  and  a knowledge  of  Boston  were  carried 
far  beyond  our  shores. 

Ten  gifts  of  historical  value  have  accrued  to  the  Society  dur- 
ing the  last  year.  The  Society  expresses  its  appreciation  to  the 
donors.  This  is  perhaps  the  place  to  emphasize  that  the  col- 
lections of  the  Society  derive  in  large  part  from  the  generosi- 
ty of  the  members  and  the  public.  The  Society  wishes  to  re- 
mind its  potential  benefactors  that  antiquities  given  by  them 
are  assured  either  of  an  appropriate  setting  for  display  to  a 
wide  and  appreciative  audience,  or  of  careful  preservation  for 
posterity,  or  both.  A gift,  however  hard  to  part  with,  takes  an 
antiquity  out  of  the  relatively  restricted  circle  of  the  family, 
and  makes  it  a part  of  that  far  larger  family  who  loves  Boston 
and  her  past.  Members  and  the  public  are  also  reminded  that 
legacies  and  bequests  are  important  if  the  Society  is  to  operate 
at  top  efficiency  and  upon  an  expanding  scale.  To  sum  up,  an 
organization  such  as  the  Bostonian  Society  never  functions  as 
a self-sufficient  entity,  but  is  the  product  of  the  good  will  of 
the  community,  of  its  pride  in  the  city  and  its  past,  and  of  its 
determination  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  richness  of  its 
heritage. 
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The  Annual  Report  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  year  ending 
n «.mher  1 1 I q;8,  was  submitted  by  Mr.  William  B. _Os 
COOD  who3 stated  the  financial  books  and  records  of  the  Soci- 
ety-have  been  audited  by  Messrs.  Charles  F.  Rittenhouse  & 
Company,  Certified  Public  Accountants. 


Report  of  the  Treasurer 

Balance  Sheet 


ASSETS 


Fund  assets: 

Bonds,  at  cost  (market  value  $140,825) 
Stocks,  at  cost  (market  value  $294,211) 
Savings  bank  deposits 
Cash  in  bank  and  on  hand 

Less:  Amount  withheld  for  social  security 
and  income  taxes 
Loan  receivable — employee 
Total  Fund  Assets 


$151,846.07 

96,052.00 

5,326.58 

$5>526-53 

337.22  5>i^9,3i 

31.00 
$258,444-96 


funds 

Funds: 

Life  memberships 
Gifts  and  bequests,  restricted 
Unrestricted  funds 
Total  Funds 


$ 7+»74i-16 
40,245.46 
I43.458-34 
$258,444-96 
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Statement  of  Income  and  Expense 


Income: 


Interest  on  bonds 

$ 5,802.50 

Dividends  on  stocks 

9,128.45 

Savings  bank  interest 

I73-IO 

Annual  dues 

3,826.00 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

1,500.00 

Sale  of  souvenirs 

1,308.95 

Contributions 

657.50 

Total  Income 

Expense: 

Salaries 

$14,861.19 

Rooms  maintenance 

5,014.01 

Stationery,  printing,  and  postage 

3>745-65 

Restoration  expense 

1,384.66 

Payroll  taxes 

298.33 

Meetings  and  special  exhibits 

78.20 

Insurance 

575.01 

Nato  Tour 

476.25 

Christmas  gifts 

220.00 

Accounting  and  auditing  service 

300.00 

Advertising 

10.50 

Subscriptions 

20.00 

Dues 

4.00 

Safekeeping 

50.00 

Miscellaneous 

13-35 

Total  Expense 

Excess  of  Expense  over  Income 


$22,396.50 
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Changes  in  Funds 

LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 

Balance,  January  I,  1958 

Add:  21  Life  memberships  at  $50  each 

Balance,  December  31,  1958 


$ 73,691.16 
1,050.00 
$ 74,741.16 


GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS,  RESTRICTED 


Balance,  January  I,  1958 

$ 40,082.13 

Add:  Distribution  made  by  New  England  Trust 

Company  to  James  Lyman  Whitney  Li- 

brary  Fund 

163.33 

Balance,  December  31,  1958 
Made  up  of: 

$ 40,245.46 

Jacob  Bancroft  Bequest 

$ 1,500.00 

Boston  Memorial  Association 

M79-51 

George  T.  Cruft  Bequest 

1,000.00 

James  F.  Hunnewell  Memorial 

1,000.00 

Laura  N.  Marrs  Bequest 

1 5,000.00 

Samuel  E.  Sawyer  Bequest 

4,610.87 

Gift  from  Francis  E.  and  Elsie  Cora  Smith 

1,000.00 

Fanny  M.  Stockford  Bequest 

4>273*34 

Gift  from  Annie  Lane  Burr  Trust 

1,000.00 

James  Lyman  Whitney  Library  Fund 

Add : Accumulated  gains  on  disposal  of  invest- 

4,061.02 

$34,624.74 

ments 

5,620.72 

$40,245.46 

UNRESTRICTED  FUNDS 

$148,1 12.99 
4,654.65 
$143,458.34 


Balance,  January  1,  1958 

Add:  Excess  of  expense  over  income 

Balance,  December  31,  1958 
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The  Secretary  then  read  the  report  of  Mr.  W'alter  I. 
Badger,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Nominating  Committee, 
placing  in  nomination  for  officers  for  1959,  the  following: 
Secretary , Barrett  Williams;  Treasurer , William  B. 
Osgood;  Directors , Ralph  M.  Eastman,  Charles  H. 
Taylor,  T.  Temple  Pond,  Mark  Bortman,  John 
C.  Kiley,  Jr.,  Richard  F.  Lufkin,  Augustus  P. 
Loring,  Charles  F.  Nettleship,  Jr.,  and  Wil- 
liam B.  Osgood,  leaving  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice- 
President  to  be  filled  by  the  Directors  in  accordance  with  the 
By-Laws.  Other  members  of  the  Nominating  Committee  were 
Nathaniel  T.  Worthen,  Miss  Ruth  N.  Carter,  Nathaniel  T. 
Dexter  and  Gilbert  R.  Payson. 

A call  for  nominations  from  the  floor  was  made  but  none 
were  offered,  and  it  was  voted  that  nominations  close  and  that 
the  Secretary  cast  one  ballot  for  the  nominees  of  the  commit- 
tee. As  the  vote  had  been  unanimous,  the  Secretary  did  accord- 
ingly and  the  Chairman  thereupon  declared  that  the  commit- 
tee nominees  had  been  duly  elected. 

The  meeting  was  then  thrown  open  to  the  41  members  at- 
tending, for  questions  and  discussions. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  12: 55  p.m. 

Barrett  Williams,  Secretary 


Two  Destroyed  Boston  Houses 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century 

By  Walter  Muir  Whitehill 

IT  is  hard,  even  with  the  eye  of  faith  and  love,  to  think  of 
Bowdoin  Square  and  Summer  Street  as  agreeable  residen- 
tial areas,  yet  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Beacon  Hill 
was  still  open  country  and  the  Back  Bay  consisted  of  water 
rather  than  land,  they  were  highly  desirable  places  to  live. 
The  pleasant  houses  and  gardens  of  the  West  End  and  the 
original  South  End  are  known  today  chiefly  by  a few  paint- 
ings, sketches  and  early  photographs,  and  by  descriptions  that 
were  occasionally  prepared  as  a matter  of  family  record. 

Dr.  Thomas  Bulfinch,  who  was  born  in  Boston  on  26  Au- 
gust 1 694  and  who  studied  medicine  in  Paris,  returned  home 
to  practice  in  1722.  On  1 1 June  1724  he  married  Judith  Col- 
man,  daughter  of  John  Colman,  merchant,  who  gave  him  and 
his  brother-in-law,  Peter  Chardon,  lots  of  land  in  Bowdoin 
Square,  on  which  they  built  houses.  The  wooden  house  that 
Dr.  Bulfinch  built  there  lasted  over  a century,  and  in  it  was 
born,  on  8 August  1763,  his  grandson  Charles  Bulfinch,  the 
architect.  A painting  of  the  Bulfinch  house  was  made  in  the 
nineteenth  century  by  Vautinj  its  whereabouts  are  today  un- 
known, but  a pencil  drawing  made  from  it  was  reproduced  in 
1896  in  Ellen  Susan  Bulfinch,  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles 
Bulfinch  Architect.  The  interior  arrangements  of  the  house  were 
lovingly  recalled  in  1893  by  Mrs.  Joseph  Lyman  (1812- 
1898),  the  great-granddaughter  of  the  builder,  in  a descrip- 
tion dedicated  to  her  nephew,  Dr.  Algernon  Coolidge  (1830- 
1912).  This  was  privately  printed  in  1916  in  a pamphlet  en- 
titled My  Early  Home , seemingly  destined  for  family  con- 
sumption. Its  author,  Susan  Bulfinch  Coolidge,  the  daughter 
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of  Joseph  Coolidge  (1773-1840)  and  Elizabeth  Bulfinch 
(1777-1837),  the  sister  of  Charles  Bulfinch,  married  Joseph 
Lyman  of  Northampton  in  1841.  Although  she  was  eighty- 
one  years  old,  when  she  recalled  her  “early  home,”  Mrs.  Ly- 
man’s memory  was  remarkable  in  its  detail. 

A photograph  of  the  eighteen  fifties,  owned  by  the  Bos- 
tonian Society,  records  something  of  the  appearance  of  anoth- 
er spacious  gambrel-roofed  wooden  house  that  once  stood  in 
Summer  Street  on  the  site  of  the  newest  building  of  Jordan 
Marsh  Company.  This  area  was  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions of  the  1640’s  as  the  garden  of  Gamaliel  Waite,  which 
was  noted  for  the  superior  excellence  of  its  fruits.  Leonard 
Vassall,  who  bought  the  property  in  1727,  appears  to  have 
built  the  house  that,  after  passing  out  of  his  family,  was  occu- 
pied in  turn  by  Thomas  Hubbard,  Treasurer  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, by  the  stylish  Tory  Frederick  W.  Geyer,  and,  after  1 803, 
by  the  merchant  Samuel  Pickering  Gardner  upon  his  perma- 
nent migration  from  Salem  to  Boston.  It  survived  until  1854 
when  Samuel  Pickering  Gardner’s  son  George  built  upon  the 
site  a block  long  occupied  by  C.  F.  Hovey  and  Company.  Its 
appearance  was  recorded  not  only  by  the  photograph  repro- 
duced here  but  by  a detailed  description  by  Thomas  C.  Amory, 
first  published  in  the  N ezv-England  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Register  and  reprinted  as  a pamphlet  entitled  A Home  of  the 
Olden  Time  (Boston,  1872). 

Extracts  from  Mrs.  Lyman’s  and  Mr.  Amory’s  pamphlets 
are  reprinted  here  for  the  evidence  that  they  provide  of  the 
appearance  of  these  two  substantial  wooden  Boston  houses  of 
the  third  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

T he  Bulfinch  House 

“The  house  in  which  I passed  my  childhood,  and  lived  un- 
til I was  married,  was  in  Bowdoin  Square,  Boston.  It  stood 
back  from  the  street,  having  grass  in  front,  and  near  the  street 
were  five  Lombardy  poplars.  There  was  an  open  wooden 
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fence  in  front  of  it,  with  a gate  which  opened  onto  a white  - 
marble  walk,  and  three  steps  led  to  the  front  door. 

“On  your  right  as  you  entered  the  house  was  what  was 
known  as  the  summer  parlor,  and  was  not  generally  used  in 
winter,  except  when  there  was  company.  This  room  had  pan- 
eled walls,  which  were  painted  white.  In  it  was  a brown,  yel- 
low and  black  Brussels  carpet.  Around  the  room,  were  twelve 
French  chairs,  with  arms,  and  cane  seats,  having  in  them,  lem- 
on colored  damask  cushions.  On  either  side  of  the  fire  place 
were  sofas,  matching  the  chairs,  over  the  sofas  hung  two  small 
girandoles.  Over  the  fireplace  were  marble  ornaments,  with 
two  old  fashioned  French  china  vases.  # 

“Between  the  windows  was  a long,  old-fashioned  looking 
glass  with  gilt  frame.  Under  the  looking  glass  was  a rose- 
wood card  table,  inlaid  with  brass } directly  opposite  was  an- 
other card  table  exactly  like  it. 

“On  the  walls,  hung  two  old  fashioned  portraits,  one  ot  my 
grandmother  Bulfinch,  which  was  done  by  Blackburn,  the  oth- 
er a pastel  of  her  daughter  Susan,  painted  by  a Mr.  Johnson, 
of  whom  I know  nothing,  which  is  now  in  my  possession. 

“The  windows  had  lemon  colored  satin  curtains,  to  match 
the  cushions  in  the  chairs.  Before  the  fireplace  was  a heavy 
rug  of  the  same  colors  as  the  carpet.  In  the  fireplace  was  a set 
of  brass  andirons,  shovel,  and  tongs,  and  before  the  fireplace, 


a brass  fender.  , . £ . 

“Opposite  this  room,  on  the  left,  as  you  entered  the  fron 
door,  was  the  sitting  room  or  living  parlor  that  had  four  win- 
dows, two  on  the  street,  and  two  on  the  side  of  the  house.  In 
front  of  the  side  windows,  was  a strip  of  grass  several  feet  wide, 
leading  from  the  street  down  across  the  back  yard  to  en- 
trance of  the  garden,  dividing  that  land  from  land  owned  by 
Mr  Theodore  Lyman,  who  had  a house  on  it. 

“On  the  floor  of  the  sitting  room  was  a Brussels  carpet  with 
white  ground,  covered  with  green  leaves,  red  and  purple  hy- 
drangea, and  blue  and  yellow  flowers,  intermixed.  This  carpet 
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was  handsome  and  effective.  There  were  six  mahogarfy  chairs, 
with  haircloth  seats,  and  an  old-fashioned  sofa  covered  with 
yellow  damask  behind  the  door  as  you  entered  from  the  entry. 
On  one  side  of  the  room  was  a card  table,  and  between  the  side 
windows  was  a work  table. 

“The  fireplace  had  its  brass  andirons,  shovel,  tongs,  and  fen- 
der. Over  the  fireplace  were  two  painted  glass  ornaments  for 
holding  candles.  On  the  outside  of  the  mantle  were  two  bronze 
lamps  for  oil,  and  in  the  centre  were  three  blue  Wedgewood 
ornaments. 

“The  fireplace  faced  the  front  windows.  On  either  side  of  it 
were  two  arches.  One  held  a chair,  the  one  next  to  the  side  win- 
dows led  through  a small  passageway  to  the  dining  room ; this 
passageway  had  a window  in  it,  and  opposite  to  it  was  a small 
closet,  which  held  the  tea  and  breakfast  china. 

“Passing  through  this  passageway  into  the  dining  room, 
you  entered  a room  the  size  and  dimensions,  including  the 
archway,  of  the  basement  room  of  Mrs.  Swett’s  house  on  Bea- 
con Street. 

“That  was  the  dining  room.  It  has  five  windows,  three  on  a 
line  with  those  in  the  sitting  parlor,  and  two  at  the  end  of  the 
room  overlooking  a large  paved  yard.  The  fireplace  was  back 
of  the  one  in  the  sitting  room.  There  was  another  old-fashioned 
sofa  which  stood  opposite  the  windows  which  looked  onto  the 
grass  plot.  Between  two  of  these  windows  stood  an  old-fash- 
ioned piano.  Over  the  piano,  on  a bracket,  stood  the  French 
clock  which  is  now  in  my  parlor. 

“Opposite  the  sofa  was  an  old-fashioned  card  table.  Oppo- 
site the  clock,  on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  was  a bracket  with 
a life-size  gilt  head  of  Neptune  on  it;  under  that  stood  the 
dining  room  table. 

“Between  the  windows,  and  opposite  the  fireplace,  was  an 
old-fashioned  sideboard  with  drawers  and  cupboards.  Over 
the  sideboard  was  a large  girandole.  The  glass  was  about  half 
a yard  in  width,  surrounded  by  large  gilt  balls,  outside  of 
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those  a wide  gilt  frame ; at  the  top  an  eagle  holding  a chain  in 
his  beak,  the  lower  part  of  which  was  attached  to  the  glass.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  glass  was  a gilt  stag  in  repose. 

“The  dining  room  table  stood  between  two  doors,  one  of 
which  led  into  the  front  entry;  the  other  was  near  one  of  the 
windows  and  opened  into  the  china  closet.  There  was  also  a 
door  next  the  fireplace  which  opened  into  a small  square  pas- 
sageway like  the  one  on  the  other  side  of  the  fireplace,  and 
was  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase.  There  was  also  another  small 
passageway  from  the  door  next  the  china  closet  which  led  into 
the  front  entry. 

“In  that,  on  your  right,  was  a door  which  opened  upon  the 
front  cellar  stairs. 

“The  staircase  stood  far  back  from  the  front  door.  It  was 
wide,  the  steps  were  low,  and  there  was  a twisted  railing  ter- 
minated by  a square  carved  piece  of  wood.  By  the  side  of  this 
staircase  were  two  large  solid  mahogany  tables,  which  were 
used  on  state  occasions.  They  extended  from  the  end  of  the 
baluster  to  the  entrance  of  the  cellar  door. 

“The  entry  was  a long  one,  and  had  at  the  end  a door  op- 
posite the  front  door.  In  summer  both  doors  stood  open,  and 
were  protected  from  the  street  and  yard  by  green  blinds,  and 
after  a shower  the  house  was  scented  with  the  sweet  honey- 
suckle which  grew  near  the  front  door. 

“Leading  from  the  door  into  the  paved  yard  were  five  Con- 
necticut stone  steps,  and  on  either  side  of  the  door  was  a low 
bank  of  green  grass  the  depth  of  the  steps,  extending  the  length 
of  the  house. 

“Near  that  entry  door  on  the  right,  a door  opened  into  the 
kitchen.  This  was  a large  long  room.  On  your  right  as  you  en- 
tered it  was  an  old-fashioned  dresser  for  dishes,  and  other 
china  used  in  the  kitchen.  This  dresser  was  shut  in  by  large 
doors;  under  it  were  three  open  spaces  which  held  waiters. 

“Next  to  that  was  a kitchen  closet  for  holding  various 
things.  Beyond  that  door  was  another  door,  which  opened  in- 
to a small  landing  from  the  kitchen  stairs,  which  stairs  you 
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ascended  on  your  left  after  opening  the  door.  After  you  turned 
the  corner  was  another  door  which  displayed  the  kitchen  stairs 
to  the  cellar.  On  a line  with  that  door  was  a very  large  old- 
fashioned  fireplace  with  a deep  brick  hearth  and  iron  andirons, 
shovel,  tongs  and  poker,  and  in  the  chimney  the  iron  wheel  of 
an  old-fashioned  smoke  jack.  On  top  of  the  high  mantle  piece 
stood  four  brass  kitchen  candlesticks,  and  in  the  middle  was  a 
large  brass  bowl  used  by  my  grandfather  Bulfinch  for  his 
shaving  purposes. 

“Beyond  this  large  fireplace  was  a brick  oven,  and  beyond 
that  a door  which  opened  into  another  kitchen  closet.  Still  be- 
yond, and  next  to  one  of  the  windows,  was  a door  which 
opened  into  a small  square  entry,  or  entrance  to  three  steps. 
These  steps  led  into  the  back  entry,  and  before  them  was  the 
door  of  the  outer  kitchen. 

“Next  the  wood  house  door  was  another  door  which  opened 
into  a small  porch  which  led  into  the  back  yard.  On  your  left 
as  you  came  from  the  porch  were  the  large  doors  which  led  in- 
to the  stable  that  contained  an  old-fashioned  carriage,  a chaise 
and  two  horses.  The  stable  was  bounded  by  the  outer  kitchen, 
and  opened  onto  the  stable  yard. 

“The  outer  kitchen  had  one  window  looking  onto  the  paved 
yard}  it  had  a very  large  fireplace  with  iron  andirons,  shovel, 
and  tongs,  and  as  we  burned  wood  all  over  the  house,  there 
was  a crane  with  pothooks  and  trammel.  We  had  a large  old- 
fashioned  fire  screen  made  of  wood,  and  lined  with  tin,  to  keep 
the  heat  from  the  people  who  were  at  work  near  the  fireplace. 

“There  was  a small  portable  boiler  which  stood  on  the 
stump  of  an  old  tree,  which  was  called  “The  block.”  In  the 
sink,  which  was  opposite  the  pine  table,  were  the  biggen  and 
noggin.  The  biggen  held  soft  soap,  and  had  an  upright  handle 
on  one  side.  The  noggin  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a wood- 
en dipper,  and  was  intended  to  convey  water  from  the  pump 
to  the  wooden  pail. 

“Back  of  the  pump  was  the  roller,  holding  a crash  towel  for 
kitchen  purposes. 
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“Next  to  that  a kitchen  closet  with  a small  window  open 
into  the  back  entry.  In  front  of  the  window  that  looked  upon 
the  payed  yard,  was  a large  unpainted  pine  shelf,  held  in  place 
by  hinges,  which  you  could  put  up  and  use  as  a table,  or  let  it 
down  against  the  wall.  On  the  right  of  the  fireplace  there  was 
a large  boiler  with  a cover,  which  was  used  on  washing  days. 

“In  the  entry,  at  the  foot  of  the  three  stairs  on  your  left,  was 
a window.  Facing  those  three  steps  was  a door  into  the  outer 
kitchen.  After  you  entered  the  kitchen,  on  your  left  was  an- 
other door,  with  two  stepcS]  which  led  into  the  yard. 

“As  the  family  breakfast  hour  was  late,  I had  mine  early, 
in  order  to  enable  me  to  reach  school  in  time.  When  a child, 
I often  sat  on  the  upper  step  and  ate  my  breakfast  from  a tin 
porringer,  with  a wooden  spoon.  It  consisted  mostly  of  bread 
and  milk,  and  I was  as  well  satisfied  as  though  both  porringer 
and  spoon  had  been  of  silver. 

“Having  taken  you  through  the  lower  part  of  the  house, 
we  will  now  ascend  the  front  staircase.  I think  there  were 
twenty-four  stairs  to  the  first  landing.  Having  reached  that, 
you  turned  to  your  right,  and  ascended  eight  or  nine  more 
stairs.  The  stairs  were  perfectly  straight,  and  wide,  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  and  on  the  left,  they  were  close  to  the  wall. 
A long  and  wide  entry  opened  from  the  top  of  the  first  flight. 
On  your  right  was  a door  which  led  into  what  was  called  the 
spare  room,  or  hall  chamber.  I never  knew  why  it  was  called 
the  hall  chamber,  as  it  was  over  the  dining  room,  unless  it  was 
for  its  size.  It  had  a dark  green  Brussels  carpet,  with  a sort  of 
mossy  pattern  on  it.  On  your  right  as  you  entered  was  a bu- 
reau j beyond  that  one  or  two  cane  seated  chairs.  Then  came  a 
door  into  a small  square  library  which  was  near  one  of  the  two 
windows  which  looked  out  onto  the  paved  yard. 

“The  library  consisted  of  shelves,  on  the  side  of  the  room 
facing  the  door  as  you  entered.  Many  of  these  books  were 
French  ones,  which  belonged  to  my  father,  when  he  was  at 
the  Military  Academy  at  Soreze  in  the  south  of  France. 
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“One  of  the  two  windows  in  the  library  looked  out  into  the 
yard  and  garden  beyond  it.  Opposite  that  window  was  another 
window,  from  which  one  could  look  down  upon  the  landing 
on  the  stairs,  thence  to  the  front  entry  below.  On  the  floor  was 
a very  handsome  red,  green,  and  white  Brussels  carpet.  Sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling  was  a beautiful  little  French  lamp. 
On  one  side  of  the  room  was  a large  oil  painting  by  Angelica 
Kaufman.  It  represented  three  of  the  Apthorp  family,  I think 
a lady  and  two  children.  Two  chairs  in  this  room  completed  its 
furniture.  There  were  old-fashioned  inside  shutters  and  win- 
dow seats  in  almost  all  of  the  chambers. 

“Returning  to  the  hall  chamber,  between  the  two  windows 
looking  upon  the  yard  stood  a large  old-fashioned  mahogany 
bedstead.  This  had  white  dimity  curtains  and  a white  dimity 
spread. 

“Beyond  the  bedstead  was  the  other  window  looking  into 
the  yard.  The  sitting  and  dining  rooms  were  wider  than  the 
four  rooms  above,  leaving  a narrow  shed  in  the  second  story, 
upon  which  you  looked,  from  my  chamber,  and  the  hall  cham- 
ber. This  shed  extended  until  within  a few  feet  of  the  end  of 
the  house,  forming  a jog  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  cham- 
ber, and  the  room  over  it.  In  that  jog  was  a window  looking 
out  upon  Bowdoin  Square.  In  the  middle  of  the  wall,  oppo- 
site to  the  door  in  the  entry,  was  a window  also  looking  out 
upon  the  shed. 

“Then  came  a large  square  closet  with  a window  in  it. 
Through  this  closet,  you  passed  into  the  room  of  A.  and  S. 
This  room  had  three  windows,  two  looking  upon  Bowdoin 
Square,  and  one  looking  onto  the  shed.  That  window  had  a 
large  thick  curtain  before  it,  which  was  always  kept  down,  as 
the  head  of  the  bedstead  stood  before  it.  The  bedstead  was 
made  in  imitation  of  rosewood,  with  gilt  trimmings.  It  had 
chintz  curtains,  white,  with  a pattern  of  red,  green,  blue  and 
yellow  flowers  intermixed.  The  curtains  were  in  the  form  of 
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a tent;  there  was  a spread  to  match.  There  were  cane  seated 
chairs  in  the  room,  with  a large  old-fashioned  easy  chair  on 
one  side  of  the  bed,  near  one  of  the  windows}  this  was  cov- 
ered with  chintz.  There  were  also  shades  of  chintz  at  the  win- 
dows, between  which  stood  a small  old-fashioned  bureau  with 
looking  glass  over  it,  and  beyond  the  windows,  near  the  en- 
try, was  a small  round  mahogany  table.  Then  came  the  door 
into  the  entry.  The  other  side  of  the  door  was  a mahogany 
desk.  Then  the  closet  which  was  back  of  the  one  in  the  hall 
chamber,  as  you  entered  it.  On  the  floor  was  a Persian  Brussels 
carpet,  white  ground  work,  with  red,  yellow,  blue  and  green 
pattern  on  it.  Several  pictures,  including  Robinson  Crusoe, 
which  hung  over  the  fireplace,  and  a brass  fire-set  completed 
the  furniture  of  this  room. 

“This  room  opened  into  the  second  entry,  which  had  a win- 
dow over  the  front  door.  The  entry  had  twelve  cane  seated 
chairs,  six  on  each  side.  On  coming  up  the  stairs  to  the  second 
story,  and  on  your  left  as  you  landed,  opposite  the  door  into 
the  hall  chamber,  was  another  door  which  opened  into  a rather 
long  narrow  entry.  On  the  right  of  this  entry  was  the  door  of 
my  mother’s  room. 

“On  your  right  as  you  entered  this  room  was  a large  ma- 
hogany wardrobe  which  contained  the  clothes  of  my  father. 
Beyond  it  was  a chair.  Then  came  a door  which  opened]  into 
the  second  entry,  and  which  was  nearly  opposite  the  door  of 
the  room  of  A.  and  S. 

“Beyond  the  door  stood  an  old-fashioned  work  table.  Then 
came  a window  which  looked  out  onto  Bowdoin  Square.  Then 
a large  handsome  mahogany  bureau  with  a large  square  look- 
ing glass  attached  to  it.  Beyond  that,  another  window,  and 
round  the  corner  a closet. 

“Next  to  the  closet  was  the  fireplace,  after  that  another 
closet,  and  an  old-fashioned  mahogany  washstand.  The  large 
old-fashioned  mahogany  bedstead,  the  foot  of  which  was  to- 
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ward  the  windows,  had  white  dimity  curtains  'and  spread. 
Four  cane  seated  chairs,  and  a large  old-fashioned  easy  chair 
finished  the  articles  in  this  room. 

“Nearly  opposite  the  door  to  my  mother’s  room  was  the 
door  into  the  nursery.  This  room  was  over  the  large  kitchen, 
having  two  windows  looking  out  onto  the  yard  and  garden. 
On  your  right  was  a single  bedstead  covered  by  a white  Mar- 
seilles spread.  On  the  floor  was  a brown  and  white  carpet.  On 
your  left  as  you  entered  was  a writing  desk.  Beyond  that  a 
double  bed  which  faced  the  fireplace.  Then  came  a sofa  bed. 
Then  two  windows  which  faced  the  door  of  entrance.  Next 
beyond  the  fireplace,  and  between  one  of  the  windows,  was  a 
large  closet,  with  drawers  and  shelves.  Between  the  windows 
stood  an  old-fashioned  bureau  with  a glass,  and  over  that  an 
engraving  of  the  Holy  Family.  The  fireplace  had  the  usual 
brass  shovel,  tongs,  etc.  On  the  mantlepiece  were  china  orna- 
ments, and  on  either  side,  fastened  to  the  wall,  were  two 
plated  branches  for  holding  candles.  In  the  middle  of  the 
mantle,  and  hanging  on  the  wall,  was  a picture  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  An  easy  chair  stood  by  the  fireplace,  and  a light 
stand  in  one  corner  of  the  room.  (That  stand  is  now  in  my 
room  before  me,  as  I write,  with  a vase  of  flowers  on  it.) 

“The  bed  and  sofa  bed  were  covered  with  brown  and  white 
patch,  to  match  the  carpet.  The  easy  chair  also  had  patch  on 
it.  This  was  the  nursery  as  I remember  it.  At  the  end  of  the 
small  entry,  from  which  opened  my  mother’s  room  and  the 
nursery,  you  opened  a door  into  a small  entry  from  which  led 
the  back  stairs.  You  descended  about  five  or  six  stairs,  then 
stepped  onto  a square  stair,  and  from  that  onto  another  one 
of  like  size,  before  which  opened  a jog  in  the  wall.  That  place 
held  wood  for  the  nursery  fire.  From  the  second  square  stair 
you  went  down  a straight  flight  onto  the  little  square  landing 
which  led  to  the  kitchen. 

“From  the  second  entry,  by  the  hall  chamber  door,  you 
went  up  another  flight  of  stairs  to  the  third  story.  At  the  top 
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of  seven  or  eight  stairs  you  came  to  another  landing  like  the 
one  before  the  library  window.  On  that  landing,  in  the  cor- 
ner and  facing  the  second  entry,  stood  a tall  old-fashioned 
mahogany  clock.  I never  remember  its  having  been  cleaned, 
and  I never  remember  its  not  keeping  time.  If  the  kitchen 
clock  was  out  of  order,  or  failed  to  be  accurate  as  to  time,  the 
unfailing  resort  was  the  clock  on  the  stairs,  for  there  they  felt 
sure  of  the  truth,  as  it  was  perfectly  reliable. 

“Having  reached  the  top  of  the  second  flight  of  stairs, 
you  stepped  into  a square  entry. 

“On  the  right  was  Thomas’  chamber,  which  was  over  the 
spare  room,  or  hall  chamber.  It  had  a Kidderminster  carpet, 
a mahogany  bedstead,  some  old-fashioned  chairs,  a tall  old- 
fashioned  escritoire,  which  stood  in  the  jog  of  that  room,  the 
room  being  in  shape  like  the  one  below.  It  had  three  or  four 
engravings  on  the  wall,  and  as  usual,  a bureau  between  the 
windows  with  a glass  over  it. 

“Out  of  it  led  a little  bedroom,  the  same  size  as  the  library 
below.  This  also  had  a window  looking  out  onto  the  stairs,  be- 
side the  one  which  looked  into  the  garden.  Over  the  square 
closet,  leading  from  the  hall  chamber  to  the  room  of  A.  and  S., 
was  another  little  room  of  the  same  size.  This  was  called  the 
‘Baby  House.’  It  was  occupied  by  a great  many  dolls  and  filled 
with  all  kinds  of  things,  such  as  you  will  find  in  a large  house. 
A number  of  persons  of  distinction  have  either  played  in  that 
‘Baby  House,’  or  been  up  to  look  at  it  out  of  curiosity.  Part  of 
it  was  divided  off  into  chamber,  parlor,  kitchen,  and  stable,  and 
one  of  the  compartments  was  reserved  for  a china  closet. 

“Going  through  the  ‘Baby  House’  you  entered  another 
spare  room  that  was  over  the  room  of  A.  and  S.  It  had  three 
windows,  two  looking  into  the  street,  and  one  over  the  grass- 
plot.  It  had  the  customary  old-fashioned  bureau,  washstand, 
and  chairs,  with  a Kidderminster  carpet  on  the  floor.  The  fire- 
place was  back  of  that  in  Thomas’  room.  That  room  opened 
into  a small  square  entry  which  had  a door  into  the  main  entry. 
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“Next  to  that  room  was  a small  bedroom,  which- faced  the 
stairs,  beyond  that,  a long  narrow  entry  out  of  which  the 
room  for  the  coachman  opened  on  the  right.  Opposite  the 
door  of  Thomas’  room  was  another  door,  on  your  left  as  you 
ascended  the  stairs.  That  was  occupied  by  the  servant  women, 
in  those  days  called  domestics.  It  looked  out  onto  the  garden. 
It  had  two  double  bedsteads,  three  or  four  chairs,  a bureau, 
looking  glass,  and  washstand,  fireplace,  and  two  closets.  That 
room  was  over  the  nursery. 

“At  the  end  of  the  narrow  entry,  in  which  was  the  room  of 
the  coachman,  was  the  back  staircase,  leading  to  the  second 
story.  Also  the  staircase  that  led  to  the  garret,  which  was  not 
divided,  and  the  roof  of  which  covered  the  whole  house. 

“The  roof  of  the  outer  kitchen  was  flat,  and  was  covered  by 
a preparation  called  composition.  It  consisted  of  layers  of  very 
thick  brown  paper  which  had  been  immersed  in  tar,  the  whole 
covered  over  thick  with  gravel.  At  the  end  of  the  roof  over- 
looking the  kitchen,  facing  the  yard,  was  a large  pigeon  house ; 
it  was  square  and  contained  many  pigeons.  I think  I have  seen 
as  many  as  thirty  in  the  yard  at  once.  I think  that  Thomas  had 
the  pigeon  house  erected,  as  he  was  very  fond  of  animals. 

“At  the  end  of  the  paved  yard,  there  was  an  open  wooden 
fence,  with  a gateway  under  an  arch  by  which  you  descended 
five  steps  into  the  garden.  On  either  side  of  the  steps  were 
green  banks,  these  terminating  where  the  garden  did. 

“In  the  garden  were  several  fruit  trees,  of  different  kinds, 
a variety  of  flowers,  and  many  grape  vines  over  trellises.  The 
walks  were  covered  by  red  granite,  and  at  the  end  of  the  main 
walk,  was  a good-sized  open  summer  house,  with  seats  on  two 
sides,  facing  each  other,  and  steps  in  the  middle.  Near  the 
summer  house  was  a large  pear  tree  called  ‘Monsieur  Jean.’ 

“As  you  descended  the  steps  to  the  garden  on  your  left  was 
a very  large  pink  horse  chestnut  tree,  one  of  those  which  was 
brought  to  this  country  by  a member  of  the  Apthorp  family, 
many  years  ago. 
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“Under  the  kitchen  windows  was  a large  cellar  door  which 
opened  into  the  yard,  and  from  which  every  other  Sunday 
night,  were  brought  two  enormous  wash  tubs,  to  be  used  in  the 
outer  kitchen  for  Monday  washings.  Washing  took  place  in 
that  house  every  other  Monday.  At  that  time  Mrs.  Bracking 
came  to  do  up  my  father’s  ruffled  shirts.  She  worked  at  the 
house  in  that  way  for  a number  of  years. 

“On  the  left  of  the  door,  in  the  back  of  the  front  entry,  there 
was  an  open  fence  which  extended  from  the  end  of  the  house 
to  the  garden  fence.  That  shut  in  that  part  of  the  grassplot, 
which  ended  at  the  commencement  of  the  garden.” 

The  V assall-Hubbard- Geyer-Gardner  House 

“Along  the  line  of  Summer  street  stood  a fence  about  sev- 
enty feet  in  length  and  ten  in  height,  finished  in  panel  work 
for  a short  space  from  the  ground,  the  upper  portion  consist- 
ing of  top  rail  and  slats  about  an  inch  square,  sufficiently  apart 
to  admit  of  an  unobstructed  view.  In  this  was  a large  double 
gate,  wide  enough  for  carriages  at  the  southerly  end,  and  a 
smaller  one  near  the  house  for  foot  passengers.  The  house  ex- 
tended along  the  north  side  of  the  plot  with  a main  front  of 
more  than  one  hundred  feet,  with  nine  windows  and  two  doors 
in  a line  below  and  eleven  windows  above.  It  was  of  hand- 
some elevation,  with  Lutheran  windows  in  the  roof,  which 
was  of  the  gambrel  form,  thus  presenting  at  the  end  towards 
the  street  three  stories.  Between  the  house  and  the  fence  was 
space  enough  for  a large  chestnut  tree  overhanging  the  street. 
On  the  ground  floor  the  windows  opened  on  that  side  into  a 
spacious  drawing  room,  lighted  also  by  two  others  towards 
the  court.  All  the  apartments  were  lofty,  unusually  so  for  the 
period,  which  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Vassall 
had  long  dwelt  in  a warmer  climate  than  that  of  New- 
England. 

“The  drawing  room  communicated  with  the  hall,  from 
which  ascended  to  the  third  floor  a broad  staircase,  adorned 
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to  the  top  with  rails  and  balusters  of  richly  wrought  and  high- 
ly polished  mahogany.  This  material  according  to  tradition 
was  taken  from  the  estate  of  Mr.  Vassall  in  Jamaica.  At  the 
landing  was  a large  square  window,  and  there  stood  the  fami- 
ly clock,  that  last  in  use  in  the  house  still  counting  the  cen- 
turies and  likely  to  for  many  to  come.  Beneath  this  landing 
was  a spacious  well-lighted  store-room  for  china  and  the  gar- 
niture of  the  table  on  festal  occasions,  whence  proceeded  long 
lines  of  sweetmeats  and  preserves — such  as  the  great-grand- 
mothers of  New-England  delighted  in,  and  among  them  in 
the  days  of  the  Vassalls  doubtless  whatever  the  tropics  could 
produce.  Beyond  this  hall,  which  opened  by  a door  of  hos- 
pitable dimensions  under  a portico  and  balcony  into  the  front 
court,  was  the  family  parlor,  or  keeping  room,  thirty  feet  or 
more  in  length,  with  three  windows  in  front  on  the  court,  two 
in  recesses  on  either  side  of  the  fire-place  looking  towards  the 
north.  When  Mr.  Salisbury,  the  proprietor  of  the  adjoining 
estate  on  that  side,  erected  a stable  so  as  to  darken  these  win- 
dows, mirrors  were  substituted  in  their  place.  In  the  middle  of 
the  court  yard,  opposite  the  centre  window  to  the  south,  stood  a 
large  English  walnut,  bearing  excellent  fruit. 

“It  is  probable  that  these  principal  apartments  were  finished 
originally  in  arras,  tapestry,  or  wainscoat,  as  was  usual  in  the 
best  houses  of  the  day.  Possibly  the  panels  were  of  pine,  red 
cedar,  or  even  mahogany,  as  one  room  in  a house  built  a little 
earlier  by  Leonard  Vassall,  now  owned  and  occupied  by  the 
Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams  in  Quincy,  was  so  constructed. 
But  this  is  only  a matter  of  conjecture.  In  later  days,  as  fash- 
ions changed,  the  walls  were  plastered  and  covered  with  the 
customary  wall  papers. 

“With  their  many  windows  opening  towards  the  south, 
these  rooms  were  especially  bright  and  sunny.  Prior  to  1 807 
the  grounds  adjacent  down  the  street  were  in  gardens,  or  oc- 
cupied by  buildings  of  little  elevation.  They  had  been  con- 
veyed in  1680  to  the  First  Church,  and  were  improved  by 
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them  for  a parsonage.  Here  dwelt  several  of  the  eminent  rfien 
who  successively  occupied  its  pulpit.  When  the  Church  was 
removed  from  where  later  were  built  what  have  been  known 
as  Joy’s  Buildings  on  Washington  street,  its  new  edifice  was 
placed  on  the  rear  of  this  lot  on  Chauncy  Place,  so  called,  from 
one  of  its  most  distinguished  pastors.  On  the  Summer  street 
front  at  the  same  time  was  erected  a block  of  four-story  brick 
buildings.  Ample  spaces  were  still  left  for  light  and  air,  and 
the  northerly  end  of  the  block  was  draped  to  the  chimney  tops 
with  woodbine,  which  in  autumn  exchanged  its  summer  ver- 
dure for  more  brilliant  tints.  These  new  edifices,  impairing 
but  little  the  cheerfulness  of  the  mansion  or  its  court  yard,  pro- 
tected both  alike  from  the  winter  winds  and  public  observa- 
tion. 

“Beyond  the  keeping  room  was  a capacious  entry,  out  of 
which  mounted  a second  staircase  sufficiently  commodious, 
but  less  richly  decorated  than  that  in  the  principal  hall.  The 
kitchens,  still  farther  along,  were  two  in  number.  The  first 
was  lighted  from  the  court  by  two  windows,  with  a door  open- 
ing between  them.  It  had  one  of  the  old  fashioned  chimneys 
of  vast  dimensions,  with  a smoke- jack  revolved  by  complicat- 
ed machinery,  high  up  within  its  mysterious  recesses.  In  the 
corner  formed  by  the  projecting  chimney  was  a room  or  lava- 
tory, then  used  by  younger  members  of  the  family,  who  slept 
for  health’s  sake  in  cold  rooms,  where  the  water  froze  in  win- 
ter, and  who  completed  this  part  of  their  toilet  below.  Under 
its  window  was  the  horse  tub,  where  the  horses  were  led  to 
drink.  The  second  kitchen  of  the  same  size,  used  as  a laundry, 
receded  a little  from  the  front  line  of  the  building.  It  con- 
tained, among  other  meritorious  arrangements,  one  large  tub 
in  which  was  worked  a dumb  betty  by  one  of  the  men,  serving 
about  the  same  purpose  in  kneading  the  clothes  as  that  modern 
contrivance  the  patent  washer. 

“In  continuation  of  these  kitchens  towards  the  north  line 
of  the  estate,  was  a small  court  surrounded  by  offices  of  differ- 
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ent  descriptions,  and  in  front  of  them  was  a sitting  room,  or 
retreat,  for  the  master  of  the  house,  with  its  ample  grate  and 
a large  window  looking  into  the  garden,  serving  the  purpose  of 
an  office  or  library.  It  projected  a few  feet  from  the  general 
line  of  the  front  of  the  house,  and  about  twenty  feet  away 
was  the  wall  of  the  stable.  In  this,  on  the  side  toward  the  house, 
was  a long  fruit  room  with  shelves  for  pears  to  ripen,  a work 
or  lathe  room,  and  a staircase  to  a small  apartment  on  the  level 
of  the  hay-loft  looking  into  the  garden. 

“The  sleeping  rooms  occupied  two  floors  of  the  mansion, 
the  front  one  on  the  upper  story  being  peculiarly  cheerful, 
commanding  extended  views  over  the  neighboring  gardens. 
The  house  abounded  in  closets,  garrets  and  cellars,  and  was  a 
paradise  for  good  house-keepers. 

“From  the  front  gate  the  vista  extended  about  three  hun- 
dred feet  along  the  court  paved  with  white  and  blue  cobble 
stones,  in  fanciful  patterns,  along  beds  edged  with  box  of 
roses,  seringa,  honey-suckle  and  snow-drops,  between  the 
stables  and  garden  room,  to  an  octagon  summer-house  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  garden.  The  court-yard,  nearly  fifty  feet 
by  a hundred,  which  one  of  our  poets  well  called  baronial, 
was  flanked  on  the  side  opposite  the  house,  by  a series  of  six 
arcades,  for  the  most  part  filled  in  with  panel  work  to  corre- 
spond with  the  fagade  of  the  stable,  which  was  a model  of  good 
proportion  and  decoration.  When  the  house,  stable  and  sheds, 
as  well  as  the  fences,  were  all  painted  of  a light  straw  color, 
in  two  tints,  with  flowers  and  vines,  clustering  everywhere 
around  and  about  the  buildings,  it  presented  a whole  of  ex- 
treme delicacy  and  beauty. 

“The  probate  records  afford  an  insight  into  the  plenishing 
of  both  house  and  stable  in  the  days  of  the  Vassalls  and  its 
subsequent  occupants.  Horses  and  carriages,  plate,  pictures  and 
books  abounded;  nor  does  the  family  cow  escape  notice,  which, 
driven  daily  up  Winter  street  to  the  Common,  when  the  sea- 
son served,  returned  at  night  with  distended  udders,  not  of 
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less  flavor  from  the  charming  scenes  and  grassy  slopes  of  her 
pasture. 

“Mr.  Vassall  had  his  summer  residence  at  Braintree  now 
Quincy.  Many  other  men  of  fortune  passed  a portion  of  the 
warmer  months  out  of  town.  Boston  was,  however,  not  so 
densely  peopled,  but  that  there  were  spaces  all  about  him  for 
orchard  and  for  garden.  The  broad  area  covered  by  magnifi- 
cent palaces  of  trade  on  either  side  of  what  is  now  Franklin 
street,  has  been  known  since  the  Revolution  as  Barrel’s  pas- 
ture. Close  by  to  the  south  and  west  was  the  mansion  of  John 
Rowe,  with  enclosures  extending  towards  Essex  street.  The 
gardens  to  the  north,  which  belonged  to  Edmund  Quincy, 
and  purchased  on  that  account  by  Mr.  Salisbury,  whose  wife 
was  Edmund’s  granddaughter,  were  as  extensive  as  his  own. 
Many  who  were  well  able  to  possess  and  enjoy  country  villas, 
preferred  the  town,  or  contented  themselves  with  expeditions 
into  the  interior,  or  along  shore,  of  a few  weeks  at  a time,  in 
their  own  carriages.  It  was  consequently  customary  to  sur- 
round the  dwelling,  where  space  permitted,  with  gardens  and 
pleasure  grounds,  and  though  the  land  attached  to  the  house 
of  the  Vassalls  was  not  large,  the  most  was  made  of  it. 

“It  was  laid  out  in  four  large  square  beds  edged  with  box. 
That  nearest  the  garden  room  was  devoted  to  grapes  of  vari- 
ous descriptions  on  trellises.  In  other  parts  of  the  garden  were 
currants  and  raspberries,  peaches  and  cherries,  and  a great 
variety  of  pears  then  famous,  but  which  are  now,  from  some 
change  of  climate  fatal  to  this  sensitive  fruit,  almost  unknown. 
The  St.  Michael,  St.  German,  Vergouleuse  and  Brown  Beurre, 
were  all  there  in  abundance,  and  one  who  has  often  partaken 
of  them  bears  witness  that  no  later  variety  has  ever  surpassed 
them  in  delicacy  of  flavor.  He  mentions  an  instrument  in  use 
in  his  day  in  the  garden  for  picking  the  ripe  pears  from  the 
tree  without  disturbing  the  rest.  To  the  end  of  a long  pole  was 
attached  a small  net  or  pouch,  into  which  the  pear  was  dropped, 
after  a knife  at  the  rim  of  the  pouch,  sufficiently  guarded  not 
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to  damage  the  fruit,  had  severed  the  stem.  He  mentions  also 
a mode  adopted  to  cure  the  neighboring  boys  of  depredations, 
which  was  to  send  a basket  of  the  fruit  to  their  parents.  Peaches 
too  abounded,  clingstones  and  rareripes  of  the  choicest  sorts, 
a fruit  which  then  came  to  greater  perfection  than  at  present. 
Plans  have  been  preserved  of  the  garden,  with  most  of  the 
fruit  trees  marked  in  their  positions,  forty-four  being  enu- 
merated within  its  comparatively  limited  area.” 
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A Message  to  Members 

An  organization  charged  with  continuing  responsibility  for 
‘the  preservation  of  historical  material  related  to  its  city  must 
of  course  enjoy  financial  stability  to  reach  its  aims.  The  quick- 
est way  to  achieve  this  is  by  gifts  and  bequests  of  money  or 
securities ; the  surest  way  is  by  steadily  attracting  new  mem- 
bers to  its  rolls. 

People  join  the  Bostonian  Society,  take  part  in  its  work,  and 
ultimately  move  on,  necessitating  a constant,  year-by-year 
effort  to  insure  that  those  who  leave  are  replaced.  Our  Society 
has  a most  effective  method  of  enabling  members  to  encourage 
others  to  join,  simple,  and  involving  none  of  the  time  and 
effort  of  personal  solicitation.  All  a member  has  to  do  to  be  a 
real  factor  in  our  progress  is  to  jot  down  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  men  or  women  who  would,  presumably,  be  sym- 
pathetic to  the  aims  of  the  Society.  If  such  a name  does  not 
appear  on  our  membership  list,  or  among  names  of  people  re- 
cently invited,  the  Clerk  of  the  Society  sends  an  attractive, 
interesting  and  dignified  invitation  to  join  us.  The  invitation 
is  issued  by  the  Membership  Committee,  with  no  mention  of 
the  person  who  has  suggested  the  name. 

Will  you  please  take  this  easy  way  of  helping  to  forward  the 
interests  of  the  Society?  You  may  rest  assured  that  your  co- 
operation will  be  greatly  appreciated,  and  that  you  will  be 
qualifying  as  a constructive  member  of  a group  which  we  be- 
lieve is  doing  wholesome  work  for  the  community. 

Ralph  M.  Eastman 

Chairman , Membership  Committee 


Annual  Membership  is  $5.00  a year 
Life  Membership  is  $50.00 

Either  deductible  jrorn  Federal  Income  Tax 

There  is  no  initiation  fee 


Form  of  Bequest 

1 give  and  bequeath  to  The  Bostonian  Society,  in  the 

, r dollars  for 

City  of  Boston,  the  sum  ' 

the  general  use  and  purpose  of  the  said  Society. 
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Committee  on  Publications 


WALTER  MUIR  WHITEHILL,  Chairman 
DAVID  McCORD 
ELLIOTT  PERKINS 
EBENEZER  GAY 
BARRETT  WILLIAMS,  Secretary 
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Richard  F.  Lufkin,  1952- 
♦Francis  H.  Manning,  1904-1922 
♦William  T.  R.  Marvin,  1 900-1 91 3 
♦Joseph  G.  Minot,  1912-1928 
♦Thomas  Minns,  1881-1885 
Charles  F.  Nettleship,  Jr.,  1954-1959 
♦Grenville  H.  Norcross,  1908-1933 
William  B.  Osgood,  1954- 
♦Frederick  W.  Parker,  1917-1923 
T.  Temele  Pond,  1948- 
♦Edward  G.  Porter,  1896-1900 
H.  W.  Dwight  Rudd 
♦Samuel  H.  Russell,  1882-1894 
♦Samuel  E.  Sawyer,  1889 
♦Fitz-Henry  Smith,  Jr.,  1915-1950 
Francis  E.  Smith,  1932-1947 
♦Charles  H.  Taylor,  1906-1941 
Charles  H.  Taylor,  1945- 
♦Benjamin  H.  Ticknor,  1948-1949 
♦William  Q.  Wales,  1923-1934 


♦ Deceased. 
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Officers  of  the  Society 

♦William  W.  Warren,  1886-1890 
♦Walter  K.  Watkins,  1929-1933 
♦William  H.  Whitmore,  1883-1886 
♦Levi  L.  Willcu.tt,  1894-1912 

* Deceased. 
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President 

T.  TEMPLE  POND 

Vice-President 

RICHARD  F.  LUFKIN 

Secretary 

BARRETT  WILLIAMS 

Treasurer 

WILLIAM  B.  OSGOOD 


Directors 

Ralph  M.  Eastman 
Charles  H.  Taylor 
T.  Temple  Pond 
Mark  Bortman 

Francis  B.  Lothrop 


John  C.  Kiley,  Jr. 
Richard  F.  Lufkin 
Augustus  P.  Lorinc 
William  B.  Osgood 


Curator  of  Collections 

Harriet  Ropes  Cabot 


Curator  of  Alar  it  hue  History 

Marion  V.  Breyvington 


Custodians 

Andrew  P.  Dakin  William  H.  Quain  Paul  F.  Colman 

Edward  Smith 


Administrative  Assistant 

Alice  C.  Morley 


Committees 


Finance  Committee 

William  B.  Osgood,  Chairman 

Henry  Hornblower  Augustus  P.  Loring 

John  Kiley,  Jr.  T.  Temple  Pond 


Committee  on  the  Rooms 

Edward  P.  Hamilton,  Chairman 

Richard  F.  Lufkin  William  B.  Osgood 

T.  Temple  Pond  Stephen  Wheatland 

Augustus  P.  Loring  Walter  M.  Whitehill 

Marion  V.  Brewington  Harriet  R.  Cabot,  Ex-ojficio 

Ernest  S.  Dodge  Francis  B.  Lothrop 

Ebenezer  Gay  Barrett  Williams,  Secretary 


Committee  on  the  Library 

Mark  Bortman,  Chairman 

T.  Temple  Pond  Robert  H.  Montgomery 

Richard  F.  Lufkin  John  B.  Hynes 

Sumner  H.  Babcock  John  C.  Kiley,  Jr. 

Barrett  Williams,  Secretary 


Committee  on  Papers 

Barrett  Williams,  Chairman  and  Secretary 
John  C.  Kiley,  Jr.  Francis  B.  Lothrop 


Committee  on  Publications 


Walter  Muir  Whitehill,  Chairman 


David  McCord 
Elliott  Perkins 


Ebenezer  Gay 
Barrett  Williams,  Secretary 
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Committee  on  Membership 

Ralph  M.  Eastman,  Chairman 

Charles  H.  Taylor  H.  Lyman  Armes 

Frederick  W.  Bliss  Edward  L.  Bigelow 

Allyn  B.  McIntire  Joseph  Gannon 

Eliot  Bicknell  Barrett  Williams,  Secretary 


Committee  on  Memorials 

Richard  F.  Lufkin,  Chairman 

Augustus  P.  Loring  Francis  B.  Lothrop 


Barrett  Williams,  Secretary 
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Proceedings 


Annual  Meeting 

THE.  seventy-ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bostonian 
Society  was  held  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Old 
State  House  on  Tuesday,  January  19,  i960,  at  12:00  noon, 
the  President,  T.  Temple  Pond,  in  the  chair. 

The  reading  of  the  records  of  the  last  meeting  was  omitted. 
The  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  was  read  by  Mr. 
Barrett  Williams. 

Report  of  the  Secretary 

The  Society  sustained  a major  loss  in  the  death  of  its  Clerk, 
Mr.  James  L.  Bruce,  on  July  20,  1959.  For  twenty  years  he 
had  been,  in  effect,  the  Administrative  Officer  of  the  organi- 
zation, and  as  such,  his  scholarship  and  dedication  left  a last- 
ing imprint  on  the  Society  and  the  public  which  it  served. 

Mr.  Bruce  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1904,  and  received  his  degree  from 
Harvard  Law  School  in  1907.  For  a number  of  years  he  was 
on  the  staff  of  the  Christian  Science  M.onitor.  One  feels  that  in 
The  Bostonian  Society,  however,  he  found  his  ideal  niche  and 
preponderant  role.  He  lives  on  in  the  affection  and  esteem  of 
those  with  whom  he  worked  and  the  wide  public  which  he  kept 
so  ably  informed.  - 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  fact  in  the  Society’s  record  during 
the  last  year  is  the  increase  in  visitors  to  over  50,000 — 10,000 
more  than  in  any  previous  twelve-month  period.  In  addition, 
a wide,  if  uncounted,  public  was  reached  through  a series  of 
eight  television  programs  over  Station  WHDH.  Your  Secre- 
tary also  gave  talks  before  two  historical  societies.  Add  to  these 
128  new  members  and  it  can  fairly  be  said  that  the  Society  has 
reached  a far  larger  segment  of  the  public  than  ever  before. 

Particularly  gratifying  to  your  Secretary  is  the  fact  that  in- 
cluded among  this  larger  public  were  over  2,000  young  visi- 
tors, some  coming  from  schools  or  scout  groups  as  far  away  as 
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Connecticut.  Many  of  these  were  given  an  informal.talk  on 
Boston  history  by  your  Secretary.  To  see  our  youth  transport- 
ed from  the  dusty  pages  of  history  textbooks  to  the  site  where 
events  transpired  and  history  was  made,  is  a happy  substitu- 
tion of  scenes  for  the  description  of  them.  Who  knows  but 
what  some  future  historian  may  here  have  first  felt  the  vital 
spark?  Certain  it  is  that  they  will  be  making  history  long  after 
those  who  now  busily  record  it  will  have  passed  their  pen  to 
other  hands. 

Concerning  specific  activities,  the  Bostonian  Society  played 
host  to  the  Beacon  Hill  Civic  Association  at  an  evening  meet- 
ing early  this  year.  Shortly,  thereafter,  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Children  of  the  American  Revolution,  piloted  by  its  adult 
officers,  was  held  in  the  Council  Chamber.  A joint  meeting  of 
the  Bostonian  Society  and  the  New  England  Historical  and 
Genealogical  Society  was  held  at  the  latter’s  headquarters,  9 
Ashburton  Place.  On  this  occasion  the  gathering  heard  an  il- 
lustrated lecture  by  our  Vice-President,  Mr.  Richard  F.  Luf- 
kin, on  Mary  and  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Society  drew  interest  and  attention 
with  an  article  by  Walter  Muir  Whitehill  on  “Two  De- 
stroyed Boston  Houses  of  the  Eighteenth  Century” — the  Bul- 
finch  and  Vassall-Gardner  residences.  To  Mr.  Whitehill, 
Chairman  of  our  Committee  on  Publications,  the  Society  is 
also  indebted  for  able  editing  of  the  Proceedings. 

In  the  curatorial  field,  full  credit  should  be  assigned  to  our 
Curator  of  Collections,  Mrs.  Ropes  Cabot,  who  amusingly 
compares  her  functions  to  that  of  “a  juggler  keeping  several 
balls  in  the  air,  and  at  the  same  time  progressing  across  the 
floor  in  one  of  the  bumping-cars  at  Revere  Beach.”  The  com- 
parison is  apt,  as  her  tasks  are  many  and  demanding.  In  addi- 
tion to  nearing  the  completion  of  the  cataloguing  of  our  collec- 
tions— a task  long-deferred  before  her  coming — Mrs.  Cabot 
has  visibly  advanced  the  preservation  and  conservation  of  the 
Society’s  possessions.  All  this  was  accomplished  in  addition  to 
receiving  and  recording  gifts  and  loans.  She  wishes  to  thank 
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the  generosity  of  the  many  donors  for  their  gifts  and  loans 
during  the  current  year.  Finally,  her  aid  in  unearthing  and' 
holding  available  pictures  and  objects  for  our  numerous  tele- 
vision programs  has  added  materially  to  the  success  of  these 
presentations. 

Perhaps  her  largest  and  most  fruitful  accomplishment  was 
in  printing  for,  and  furnishing  to,  the  Boston  Planning  Board, 
over  100  photographs  for  the  exhibition  of  the  Boston  Arts 
Festival,  on  the  Public  Garden  this  summer.  As  a result  of  this 
exacting  task,  the  Bostonian  Society’s  section  of  the  Festival 
exhibition  was,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the  most  effective  of  its 
offerings.  The  value  of  our  contribution  was  high,  both  in  terms 
of  public  relations,  education,  and  enjoyment  by  those  who 
came  and  saw. 

All  in  all,  your  Secretary  feels  that  the  year  just  past  was 
one  of  rewarding  accomplishment  by  the  Bostonian  Society, 
thanks  to  its  Officers,  Directors,  Committees,  members  and 
Staff.  It  was  a year  of  gathering  momentum,  which  at  this 
writing  shows  no  sign  of  pause. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1959,  was  submitted  by  Mr.  William  B.  Os- 
good, who  stated  the  financial  books  and  records  of  the  Soci- 
ety have  been  audited  by  Messrs.  Charles  F.  Rittenhouse  & 
Company,  Certified  Public  Accountants. 
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Report  of  the  Treasurer 

Balance  Sheet 


ASSETS 


Fund  assets: 

Bdnds,  at  cost  (market  value,  $164,002), 
Schedule  A-i 

Stocks,  at  cost  (market  value,  $295,398), 
Schedule  A-i 

Savings  bank  deposits,  Schedule  A-i 
Cash  in  bank  and  on  hand 

Less:  Amount  withheld  for  social  security 
and  income  taxes 


Prepaid  expense 
Total  Fund  Assets 


$5,982.24 

269.51 


FUNDS 

Funds,  Schedule  A-2 : 

Life  memberships 
Gifts  and  bequests,  restricted 
Unrestricted  funds 
Total  Funds 


$183,829.21 

100,832.12 

5,326.58 


5,712.73 

202.21 

$295,902.85 


$ 83,466.67 
53,645.61 
158,790.57 
$295,902.85 
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Statement  of  Income 

and  Expense 

Income: 

Interest  on  bonds,  Schedule  A-i 

$ 6,441.69 

Dividends  on  stocks,  Schedule  A-i 

9,425.61 

Savings  bank  interest.  Schedule  A-I 

179-74 

Annual  dues 

3,625.00 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

1,500.00 

Sale  of  souvenirs 

266.22 

Contributions 

346.20 

Estate  of  Robert  Bowen 

1,000.00 

Interest  on  loan 

66.04 

Total  Income 
Expense: 

Salaries 

$12,576.98 

Payroll  taxes 

339-41 

Telephone 

317-34 

Electricity 

819.91 

Cleaning 

3,085.00 

Printing 

2,249.51 

Postage 

297.89 

Supplies 

280.78 

Restoration 

178.75 

Accounting  and  auditing  services 

300.00 

Museum 

1,164.12 

Maintenance 

195.60 

Meeting 

38.69 

Safekeeping 

50.00 

Subscriptions 

5.00 

Donations 

25.00 

Cancellation  of  insurance  previously 

charged  to  expense  $1,293.38 

Less:  Current  insurance 

expense  562.72 

( 730.66) 

Miscellaneous 

224.49 

Total  Expense 

Excess  of  Income  over  Expense, 
Schedule  A-2 

$22,850.50 


21,417.81 


$ 1,432.69 
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Investments 


Schedule  .4-; 


Par  Value 

BONDS 

Rate 

Maturity/ 

Book. 

Value 

Market 

Value 

Income 

Recctted 

t S.ooo 

American  & Foreign  Power  Co.,  Debs. 

5 % 

3/1/2030 

$ 4.967.35 

$ 3.300 

$ 250.00 

5,000 

Celanese  Corporation  of  America,  Deb. 

3 

10/1/1965 

5,208.23 

4,419 

150.00 

5,000 

Central  Maine  Power  Co.,  ist  Sc  Gen'l 
Mtge.,  Ser.  V 

35/s 

4/1/1985 

5,075.00 

3,850 

168.75 

5,000 

Cities  Service  Co.,  S.  F.  Debs. 

3 

1/1/1977 

4,779.08 

3,800 

150.00 

10,000 

Consolidated  Edison  Co.,  New  York, 
ist  Ref.  Mtge. 

5 

10/1/1987 

10,175.00 

10,050 

500.00 

5,ooo 

Consumers  Power  Co.,  ist 

4% 

10/1/1987 

4,987.50 

4.875 

237-50 

5,000 

Georgia  Power  Co.,  ist  Mtge. 

3% 

5/1/1985 

5,175.00 

4.125 

168.-5 

5,000 

Great  Northern  Ry.,  Eq.  Tr. 

3 y* 

3/1/1960 

4.907-37 

5,000 

187.50 

10,000 

Idaho  Power  Co.,  ist 

4'/i 

1/1/1987 

10,112.50 

9,150 

450.00 

5,ooo 

Jersey  Central  Power  Sc  Light  Co.,  ist  Mtge. 

3'/z 

5/1/1985 

5.23750 

4,050 

175-00' 

5,000 

Long  Island  Lighting  Co.,  ist  Mtge.,  Ser.  H 

3% 

11/1/1985 

5,000.00 

4,000 

168.75 

10,000 

Louisiana  Power  & Light  Co.,  ist  Mtge. 

4 X 

1/1/1987 

10,125.00 

9,600 

47500 

2,500 

Missouri  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.,  ist  B 

4 y* 

t/l/i990 

2,281.84 

1,684 

106.25 

2,500 

Missouri  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.,  ist  C 

4% 

1/1/2005 

2,267.04 

1.650 

106.25 

5,000 

New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis  R.  R.,  Eq.  Tr. 

2 

10/15/1962 

4,431-40 

4,650 

100.00 

2,000 

Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co.,  The,  Gen’l  A 

4'/i 

6/1/1965 

2,093.01 

1,840 

90.00 

5,000 

Province  of  Ontario,  Deb. 

4 % 

2/1/1984 

4,975.00 

4,850 

1 16.1 1 

5,000 

Selected  Industries,  Inc.,  Debs. 

4/1/1961 

4,993-4° 

4,525 

143-75 

5,000 

Shell  Union  Oil  Corp.,  Debs. 

2M 

4/  I/I97I 

4,987.50 

4.200 

125.00 

5,000 

Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  Ltd., 
ist  & Ref.  Mtge. 

3 

9/1/1965 

5, t36.55 

4,450 

150.00 

10,000 

Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  ist  Ref. 

47/. 

9/1/1982 

10,175.00 

10,025 

487.5° 

6,000 

Southern  Pacific  Co.,  Gold  Bonds 

4'A 

5/1/1981 

6,118.13 

5.040 

270.00 

4,000 

Southern  Pacific  Co.,  ist  Mtge.,  Ser.  A 
(Oregon  Lines) 

4'/z 

3/l/ 1977 

4,020.92 

3,580 

x 80.00 

8,000 

Tennessee  Gas  Transmission  Co.,  ist  Mtge. 

3'/i 

2/l/l975 

8,180.00 

6,800 

2S0.00 

1,000 

U.  S.  Treasury 

2'A 

12/15/1963/68 

1,000.00 

828 

2500 

5,000 

U.  S.  Treasury 

3/I5/J966/7I 

5,000.00 

4,022 

125.00 

2,000 

U.  S. Treasury 

2‘A 

6/15/1967/72 

2,003.94 

1,598 

50.00 

5,000 

U.  S.  Treasury 

2Vz 

12/15/1967/72 

5.120-31 

3.991 

12500 

5,000 

U.  S.  Treasury 

4 

2/ 15/1980 

4,964-38 

4,681 

105.9* 

22,000 

U.  S.  Treasury  Notes 

4% 

11/15/1963 

22,043.76 

21,959 

5,000 

Washington  Water  Power  Co.,  The, 
ist  Mtge. 

3A 

6/1/1964 

5,325.00 

4,650 

175.00 

3,000 

Western  Maryland  Ry.  Co.,  Gen'l  Mtge.,  Ser.  A 

4 

10/1/1969 

2,962.50 

2,760 

120.00 

$183,000 

Total  Bonds,  Exhibit  A 

Interest  on  matured  bonds.  Schedule  A-i-a 

Total  Income  from  Bonds,  Exhibit  B 

$183,829.21 

$164,002 

$5,962.02 

479.67 

$6,441^ 

• -.r  . 


hares 

100 

100 

165 

500 

2 

200 

234 

107 

200 

100 

200 

200 

150 

200 

100 

100 

150 

60 

100 

300 

100 

400 

100 
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Investments 


Schedule  A-i  (-C oncluded ) 


STOCKS 

Abboit  Laboratories 
Aetna  Insurance  Co. 

American  Telephone  & Telegraph  Co. 

Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe  Ry.  Co. 

Christiana  Securities  Co. 

Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Co. 

Continental  Insurance  Co. 

First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  The 
General  Electric  Co. 

Home  Insurance  Co. 

Indianapolis  Power  Sc  Light  Co. 

Insurance  Company  of  North  America 
International  Nickel  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd. 
Merck  Sc  Co.,  Inc. 

Middle  South  Utilities,  Inc. 

Minnesota  Mining  Sc  Mfg.  Co. 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp. 

Norfolk  Sc  Western  Ry.  Co. 

Peoples  Gas,  Light  Sc  Coke  Company  of  Chicago 
Phillips  Petroleum  Co. 

Southern  California  Edison  Co. 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey 
Union  Carbide  Sc  Carbon  Corp. 

Total  Stocks,  Exhibit  A 

Dividends  on  sales  or  disposals.  Schedule  A-i-a 
Total  Income  from  Stocks,  Exhibit  B 


Boot 

Value 

$ 4,755-10 

5.900.00 

8.167.00 
3,490.09 

5.524.00 
2.737-68 
5.857- 13 
5,139.80 
3.332-58 
3,989.25 
2,899-55 
4,700.22 
4,179.28 
3.478.53 

4.843.00 
3,616.19 
4.455.02 
3.788.32 
5,406.86 
4.875-78 

3.464-85 

2,026.46 

4.105-43 

$100,832.12 


Market 
Value 
$ 6.225 
7,600 
13.159 
13.625 

34.600 
9,650 

12,958 

10,219 

19.825 

5,300 

7,800 

26,400 

16,538 

16,100 

5.525 

17.600 
5.269 
6,180 
6,075 

14.175 

6,025 

19,850 

14.700 

$295,398 


Income 
Received 
$ 190.00 

260.00 
519.76 

725.00 
1,050.00 

420.00 

434-00 

379-85 

400.00 

200.00 
310.00 
600.00 
450.00 
320.00 

142.50 
150.00 
270.00 
282.00 

157.50 
510.00 
260.00 
900.00 
360.OO 

$9,290.61 

135-00 

$9,425.61 


SAVINGS  BANK  DEPOSITS 
Suffolk-Franklin  Savings  Bank,  pass  book  No.  99373 
Suffolk-Franklin  Savings  Bank,  pass  book  No.  194780 
Suffolk. Franklin  Savings  Bank,  pass  book  No.  2003 11 
Total  Savings  Bank  Deposits,  Exhibit  A 
Total  Income  from  Savings  Bank  Deposits,  Exhibit  B 


$ 2.720.01 
1,585.71 


$ 5.326.58 


$ 91.80 

53-50 
34-44 


$ 179-74 
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Changes  in  Investments 


Schedule  A-i- 


SALES  OR  DISPOSALS 


Number 

Boo\ 

Profit  or 

Income 

of  Shares 

STOCKS 

Value 

Proceeds 

(Loss) 

Received 

50 

General  Electric  Co. 

$ 833.15 

$ 3,866.08 

$ 3.032.93 

$ 25.00 

100 

Insurance  Company  of  North  America 

2,350.00 

14,022.93 

11,672.93 

75.00 

100 

Merck  !c  Co. 

1,739-27 

7.446.35 

5,707.08 

35-00 

100 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey 

506.61 

5,586.50 

5,079.89 

200  rt 

s Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Co. 

40.71 

40.71 

200 

Fidelity  Phenix  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  exchanged  for  234  shares 

of  Continental  Insurance  Co. 

$5,469.74 

$30,962.57 

$25,492.83* 

S135.00 

Par  Value 

BONDS 

■ 

$22,000 

United  States  Treasury  Notes,  3 '/!%,  11/15/1959 

$22,043-76 

$22,043.76 

$ -O- 

S479.67 

* Gain  on  disposal  of  investments  allocated  to  funds  as  follows: 
Life  Membership 
Gifts  and  Bequests,  Restricted 
Unrestricted  Funds 


t 7.275-51 
4.3I7-78 
13,899.54 
$25,492.83 


Number 
of  Shares 


PURCHASES  AND  ACQUISITIONS 

STOCKS 

American  Telephone  & Telegraph  Co.,  3 for  r split 
Continental  Insurance  Co.,  received  from  exchange  of  206 
shares  of  Fidelity  Phenix  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Middle  South  Utilities,  Inc.  $ 4,843.00 

Peoples  Gas,  Light  and  Coke  Company  of  Chicago  5,406.86 


Schedule  A-i-a  (Concluded) 


Number 
of  Shares 
$ 5.000 
5.000 
22,000 
22,000 


PURCHASES  AND  ACQUISITIONS  (CONCLUDED) 

Boo\ 
Value 
$ 4.975-00 
4,964.38 

22.043-76 
22,043.76 


BONDS 

Province  of  Ontario.  Debs.,  4)4%,  2/1/1984 
United  States  Treasury  Bonds,  4%,  2/15/1980 
United  States  Treasury  Notes,  4%%,  11/15/1963 
United  States  Treasury  Notes,  3i4%,  n/15/1959 
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Schedule  A -2 

Changes  in  Funds 
LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 

Balance,  January  1,  1959  $ 74,741.16 

Add:  29  Life  memberships  at  $50  each  $ 1,450.00 

Allocation  of  gain  on  disposal 

of  investments  7,275.51  8,725.51 

Balance,  December  31,  1959,  Exhibit  A $ 83,466.67 


GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS,  RESTRICTED 


Balance,  January  1,  1959 
Add:  Distribution  made  by  New  England  Trust 
Company  to  James  Lyman  Whitney 
' Library  Fund 

Allocation  of  gain  on  disposal  of 
investments 

Balance,  December  31,  1959,  Exhibit  A 

Made  up  of: 

Jacob  Bancroft  Bequest 

Boston  Memorial  Association 

George  T.  Cruft  Bequest 

James  F.  Hunnewell  Memorial 

Laura  N.  Marrs  Bequest 

Samuel  E.  Sawyer  Bequest 

Gift  from  Francis  E.  and  Elsie  Cora  Smith 

Fanny  M.  Stockford  Bequest 

Gift  from  Annie  Lane  Burr  Trust 

James  Lyman  Whitney  Library  Fund 

Add:  Accumulated  gains  on 

disposal  of  investments 


$ 40,245.46 

$ 9,082.37 

4.3W-78  i 3 >4-00- i 5 
$ 53.645-61 


$1,500.00 
UI79-5I 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
1 5,000.00 
4,610.87 
1,000.00 
4.273-34 
1,000.00 
*3>143-39 
$43,707.11 

9.938-50 

$53,645.61 
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UNRESTRICTED  FUNDS 

Balance,  January  I,  1959 

Add:  Excess  of  income  over  expense. 

Exhibit  B $ 1,432.69 

Allocation  of  gain  on  disposal  of 

investments  1 3,899. 5 4 

Balance,  December  31,  1959,  Exhibit  A 


$^3, 458.34 


I5.332-23 


$158,790.57 
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Certificate  of  the  Auditors 


We  have  examined  the  balance  sheet  of  The  Bostonian  So- 
ciety as  of  December  31,  1959,  and  the  related  statements  of 
income  and  expense  and  changes  in  funds  for  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1959.  Our  examination  was  made  in  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards,  and  accordingly 
included  such  tests  of  the  accounting  records  and  such  other 
accounting  procedures  as  we  considered  necessary  in  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

In  our  opinion,  the  accompanying  financial  statements  pre- 
sent fairly  the  financial  condition  of  the  Society  at  December 
31,  1959,  and  the  results  of  its  operations  for  the  year  then 
ended,  in  conformity  with  generally  accepted  accounting  prin- 
ciples applied  on  a basis  consistent  with  that  of  the  preceding 
year. 

Charles  F.  Rittenhouse  & Company 
Certified  Public  Accountants 

Boston,  Massachusetts 
April  5,  i960 


■ 
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14  The  Bostonian  Society 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  report  of  Mr.  Walter  I. 
Badger,  J r.,  Chairman  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  plac- 
ing in  nomination  for  officers  for  i960,  the  following:  Secre- 
tary, Barrett  Williams;  Treasurer , William  B.  Os- 
good; Directors , Ralph  M.  Eastman,  Charles  H. 
Taylor,  T.  Temple  Pond,  Mark  Bortman,  John  C. 
Kiley,  Jr.,  Richard  F.  Lufkin,  Augustus  P.  Lor- 
ing,  Francis  B.  Lothrop,  and  William  B.  Osgood. 
Other  members  of  the  Committee  were  Nathaniel  T.  Wor- 
then,  Ruth  N.  Carter,  Nathaniel  T.  Dexter,  and  Gilbert  R. 
Payson. 

A call  for  other  nominations  was  made,  but  none  were  of- 
fered and  it  was  voted  that  the  nominations  be  closed  and  that 
the  Secretary  cast  one  ballot  for  the  nominees  of  the  Commit- 
tee. As  the  vote  was  unanimous  the  Secretary  did  accordingly 
and  the  President  declared  that  the  nominees  as  above  were 
duly  elected. 

The  meeting  was  then  thrown  open  to  the  members  attend- 
ing, for  questions  and  discussions. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  12:55  P-M- 

Barrett  Williams,  Secretary 
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The  Cushing-Endicott  House: 
163  Marlborough  Street 


By  Diana  Whitehill  Laing 


HE  Back  Bay  town  house — large,  elegant  and  well- 


staffed — is  almost  extinct.  Most  frequently  it  has  fallen 
into  institutional  hands : if  it  is  fortunate,  into  those  of  a school 
or  college.  Typewriters  and  file  cases  advance  upon  the  salon; 
here  and  there,  in  reception  room  or  auditorium  may  be  seen 
dusty  traces  of  past  splendor.  Put  to  worthwhile  use,  the  prop- 
erty may  seem  dull,  ungainly  or  merely  respectable.  When  a 
town  house  falls  prey  to  the  rooming-house  proprietor,  it  is 
cannibalized  more  quickly.  Assessed  high  to  begin  with,  re- 
flecting the  fortunes  which  built  them,  once  graceful  proper- 
ties are  victims  of  a modern  tax  rate,  or  the  gainful  instincts  of 
their  new  owners. 

Recollections  of  the  great  houses  as  they  once  were  exist  in 
rather  few  written  accounts.  Some  people  remember,  others 
have  taken  pictures.  Family  letters  and  memoirs  are  of  course 
most  fruitful.  The  house  at  1 63  Marlborough  Street,  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  Dartmouth  Street,  which  has  been  called 
“the  most  successful  Academic  Brick  design,  and  perhaps  the 
handsomest  house  in  the  whole  Back  Bay,”1  is  unusually  well 
documented.  Built  for  Thomas  Forbes  Cushing  in  1873,  the 
house  was  bought  from  him  by  William  Crowninshield  Endi- 
cott  in  1898,  and  remained  in  his  family’s  possession  for  the 
following  sixty  years.  Surviving  in  i960  as  “Endicott  Man- 
or,” 1 63  Marlborough  Street  is  now  a residence  for  working 
and  college  girls;  its  silver  doorknobs  turn  to  the  hands  of 
thirty-five  lodgers.  Let  us  look  backward  toward  some  “other 
voices,  other  rooms.” 

Thomas  Forbes  Cushing,  born  in  1838,  was  the  son  of  John 

1 Bainbridge  Bunting,  The  Architectural  History  of  the  Back  Bay  Area  in  Bos- 
ton, unpublished,  Harvard  Ph.D.  thesis  1952,  p.  215. 
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Perkins  Cushing  and  Mary  Louisa  Gardner.  Of  his  father  it 
was  observed: 

He  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  benevolent  citizens  of  Massachu- 
setts ...  In  early  life  he  amassed  a princely  fortune  in  China,  and  his 
subsequent  life  has  been  marked  by  the  most  liberal  yet  unostentatious 
charity.  At  Watertown  he  established  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
conservatories  in  the  state,  which  was  liberally  thrown  open  to  the  pub- 
lic. His  garden,  now  included  in  the  town  of  Belmont,  was  a place  of 
great  attraction,  and  thousands  of  admiring  visitors  flocked  to  it  every 
season.2 

The  house  itself  was  of  no  mean  proportions:  surrounded  by 
rolling  lawns  and  vast  greenhouses,  it  boasted  a portico  con- 
taining ten  huge  granite  pillars.3 

From  this  prosperous  setting  Thomas  Cushing  removed  to 
Boston,  living  in  1 865  at  170  Beacon  Street,  between  Berkeley 
and  Clarendon  Streets.  He  had  in  1862  bought  land  even 
closer  to  the  Back  Bay  frontier;  and  following  his  marriage  in 
June  1866  to  Fanny  Leslie  Grinnell  of  New  York,  he  ad- 
vanced to  a large  bow-fronted  house  he  had  just  built  at  190 
Beacon  Street,  between  Clarendon  and  Dartmouth  Streets. 
Shortly  before  the  birth  of  their  only  child,  Edith  Forbes,  in 
January  1871,  Cushing  began  again  to  think  of  moving,  and 
bought  a parcel  of  land  running  westerly  along  Marlborough 
Street  from  the  north  corner  of  Dartmouth  Street.  He  added 
to  this  parcel  in  1872,  and  construction  seems  to  have  been 
completed  sometime  in  1873,  while  the  Cushings  were  in 
Europe. 

The  house  at  163  Marlborough  Street,  built  from  plans 
attributed  to  the  firm  of  Snell  and  Gregerson,4  was  conceived, 
as  so  many  houses  of  the  Back  Bay  were,  as  part  of  a block,  the 

2 New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Register , Vol.  XVI,  quoted  in  James  S. 
Cushing,  The  Genealogy  of  the  Cushing  Family,  Montreal,  1905,  p.  81 1. 

8 Interestingly  enough,  when  the  house  was  torn  down  Herbert  Browne  bought 
these  pillars  and  placed  them  in  the  gardens  of  “The  Farm”  at  Danvers,  which 
was  the  summer  home  of  the  Endicotts,  who  had  bought  Thomas  Cushing’s 
Marlborough  Street  house. 

4 The  original  ground  plans  of  the  house  are  now  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum. 
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other  members  of  which  were  326  and  328  Dartmouth  Street: 

Seen  from  Dartmouth  Street,  the  two  end  houses  form  pavilions  which 
rise  half  a story  higher  than  the  center  section,  a relationship  which  is 
effected  by  a clever  manipulation  of  floor  levels  . . . The  proportions 
throughout  this  group  are  so  excellent  and  the  relationships  of  its  vari- 
ous parts  so  skillful  that  one  receives  an  impression  of  a building  much 
larger  than  it  is  in  actuality  ...  (In)  the  Marlborough  Street  facade 
. . . octagonal  bays  create  framing  elements  for  the  flat,  middle  area 
against  which  the  entrance  is  placed.  That  the  principal  rooms  are 
ranged  on  the  second  level  is  explained  by  the  diminished  height  of  the 
ground  story  and  the  lofty  proportions  of  second-story  windows.5 

On  the  ground  floor,  where  ceilings  were  only  nine  feet 
high,  was  a large  entrance  hall,  with  flowered  Chinese  wall- 
paper, whose  massive  supporting  columns  framed  a magnifi- 
cent rear  central  staircase.  To  the  left  of  the  hall  was  a large 
fireplace,  with  elaborately  carved  mantel.  Here  also  could  be 
found  a small  lavatory  for  family  and  guests.  A door  beneath 
the  main  stairway  led  to  the  backstairs ; and,  surprisingly,  to  a 
first-floor  kitchen,  pantry,  and  servants’  dining  hall,  the  lat- 
ter occupying  the  left  front  bay  of  the  house.  From  this  room 
a side  entrance  led  through  a walled  area  up  the  delivery  en- 
trance to  Marlborough  Street.  Toilet  arrangements  for  the 
servants  were  reached  by  going  down  the  backstairs,  past  pine- 
wainscoted  laundry  and  drying  rooms,  through  “general  cel- 
larage” to  a water  closet  conveniently  placed  next  to  a “Man’s 
Room,”  which  the  plans  specified  was  to  be  finished  in  pine 
mock  Board. 

Returning  from  the  servants’  quarters,  and  turning  to  the 
right  of  the  entrance  hall,  one  entered  through  double  doors 
a charming  octagonal,  marble-floored  conservatory,  which,  it 
may  be  imagined,  the  Cushings  kept  well  stocked  with  exotic 
plants.  Opening  off  the  conservatory,  and  also  reached  by  a 
passage  from  the  hall,  was  a small  study  done  in  black  walnut, 
with  tapestried  walls.  Outside  his  father’s  house  at  Belmont 
had  been  an  iron  staircase,  which  spiralled  gracefully  from  the 

5 Bunting,  of.  cit.,  pp.  21 5-2 17. 
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second  story  to  the  ground  round  one  of  the  granite  pillars,  so 
that  one  need  not  trouble  to  go  indoors  in  order  to  get  down 
and  out  again.  Possibly  in  emulation  of  this  convenience,  Mr. 
, Cushing  commissioned  in  his  own  study  a small  stairway  lead- 
ing to  the  wine  cellar  directly  below. 

A childhood  acquaintance  of  Cushing’s  daughter  Edith  re- 
called that  Mrs.  Cushing  was  so  smart  that  she  could  go  down 
the  street  with  a wastepaper  basket  on  her  head,  and  every- 
one would  say  “How  chic!  ” Thus,  in  the  new  Cushing  house, 
elegance  in  even  the  smallest  decorative  detail  was  not  over- 
looked. From  between  the  columns  opposite  the  doorway  rose 
a staircase  whose  red  velvet  carpeting  set  off  black  and  gold 
balustrades,  these  being  mounted  by  a majestic  red  velvet 
banister.  For  the  weary  or  fuddled  climber  there  were  also 
.velvet  hand-ropes  on  the  opposite  wall.  The  first  flight  of 
stairs  allowed  one  to  pause  for  breath  four  times,  which  was 
perhaps  as  well ; for  if  one  were  unfortunate  enough  to  have 
to  ascend  from  ground  floor  to  attic  all  at  once  a total  of  eighty- 
two  steps  must  be  surmounted.  In  this  connection,  when  Mr. 
Endicott  first  bought  1 63  he  was  heard  to  grumble  frequently 
about  the  stairs,  on  which  his  son  unsympathetically  remarked 
that  these  were  not  as  bad  as  some,  and  anyway,  “All  town 
houses  have  stairs!  ” 

On  the  second,  third  and  fourth  floors,  a passageway  ran 
from  the  head  of  the  stairs  to  the  right-hand  end  of  the  house. 
Opening  off  it  on  the  second  floor  were  the  main  rooms  of  the 
house:  dining  room,  drawing  room  and  library.  The  dining 
room,  with  one  huge  bay  window  facing  south,  and  another  to 
the  west,  was  a perfect  example  of  Victorian  chinoiserie.  Spe- 
cially carved  ebony-black  wainscoting,  mantel,  twin  china  cab- 
inets and  mirrored  sideboard,  as  well  as  the  huge  oval  table 
and  its  fourteen  green-covered  chairs  were  all  imported  from 
the  Orient,  as  well  as  the  handsome  grey-green  paper,  with 
orange,  green,  gold  and  blue  flowers  and  fanciful  figures. 
Lighting  fixtures  set  above  the  mantel,  as  well  as  the  china 
cabinets,  sideboard,  and  Chinese  temple-shaped  mantel  itself 
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were  inset  with  Ming  yellow  flowered  medallions.  To  each 
side  of  the  sideboard  were  tall  black  and  gold  doors;  one  to 
the  serving  pantry ; the  other  a dummy,  installed  to  preserve 
symmetry.  The  hanging  lamp  above  the  table,  also  yellow- 
flowered,  could  be  raised  or  lowered.  First  fitted  with  candles, 
and  originally  designed  for  whale  oil,  it  completed  transitions 
to  gas  and  then  electrical  light  over  succeeding  years.  A paint- 
ed ceiling,  with  harmonizing  flowers  and  patterns,  completed 
the  room.  Heavy  velvet  curtains,  as  well  as  sliding  doors  over 
the  western  window  could  render  the  dining  room,  on  a dark 
Boston  day,  into  an  extremely  somber,  though  elegant,  room. 
On  a sunny  morning,  with  a small  table  set  in  the  southern 
bay,  with  several  furry  green  plants  set  about,  china  and  silver 
sparkling,  and  sunbeams  caught  in  the  sideboard’s  mirrored 
nooks,  what  a wonderful  setting  for  a hearty  meal! 

The  drawing  room,  originally  planned  for  the  Dartmouth 
Street  end  of  the  house,  was  actually  placed  as  the  center  of 
the  three  “public  rooms.”  Here  was  carried  out  to  perfection 
a motif  familiar  in  the  house.  Silver  lions  were  set  into  the 
front  door  handles ; on  the  downstairs  hall  mantel  wooden 
ones  were  seen  to  roar;  and  here,  along  the  drawing-room 
cornice,  twenty-seven  lions’  heads  were  loftily  raised.  Notable 
in  this  room  were  the  white  marble  fireplace,  and  brilliant 
crystal  chandelier.  From  the  drawing  room  double  doors  led 
to  the  dining  room,  hall,  and  library;  the  latter  generally  left 
open  to  bring  the  rooms  together. 

Since  the  center  house  of  the  block,  326  Dartmouth  Street, 
was  built  in  the  form  of  a T,  its  right  cross  ending  in  the  fire- 
place wall  opposite  163’s  Marlborough  Street  bay  window, 
the  library’s  longest  dimension  was  across  the  house.  This  was 
also  the  case  in  the  drawing  room,  behind  which  lay  the  stairs 
and  hall.  The  library  walls,  wainscoted  in  rich  walnut,  and 
lined  with  glass-fronted  bookcases,  bore  a patrician  series  of 
roaring  lions’  heads  again,  from  the  chimney  piece  all  round 
the  room.  As  in  the  dining  room,  a massive  mirror  was  built 
in  above  the  mantel,  its  opposite  number  occupying  the  blank 
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space  between  two  windows  on  the  front  wall.  Set  before  the 
three  windows  overlooking  Dartmouth  Street  was  a vast  oc- 
tagonal writing  table  j leading  to  the  hall,  fourteen-foot  dou- 
ble doors.  The  room  could  accommodate  enormous  quantities 
of  tables,  overstuffed  chairs,  lamps,  books  and  pictures.  It 
served  equally  well  for  tea  by  the  fireside,  or  an  evening  party 
of  gentlemen  with  after-dinner  cigars.  Cornice  and  ceiling 
decorations  were  gilt,  and  the  ceiling  itself  tinted. 

In  passing  to  the  third  floor,  it  is  well  to  remember  the  fami- 
ly the  house  was  built  to  accommodate.  The  designers’  plans 
mark  out  a master  bedroom  with  two  adjoining  dressing  rooms 
and  bath,  these  occupying  the  spaces  above  the  library  and 
drawing  room  respectively ; while  a day  nursery  and  “Child 
and  Nurse  Chamber,”  also  with  bath,  and  assorted  closets  take 
up  the  balance  of  the  floor.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cushing  had  each 
their  separate  dressing  rooms ; their  only  child,  scarcely  three 
when  they  moved  in,  shared  her  room  with  her  nurse  j and, 
being  crippled,  was  given  the  largest  and  sunniest  nursery 
possible  adjoining  it,  which  could  later  become  her  school- 
room. On  the  fourth  floor  two  spare  rooms  and  a dressing 
room,  with  bath,  completed  the  family  rooms.  There  were  al- 
so on  the  fourth  floor,  and  tucked  up  into  the  mansard  roof, 
and  skylighted,  one  flight  higher,  a total  of  eight  servants’ 
rooms,  these  sharing  a common  bath.  When  one  considers  that 
the  house  was  in  its  greatest  dimensions  71'  5"  long  by  36'  6" 
deep,  even  as  many  as  eight  servants  could  not  have  been 
cramped. 

Mrs.  Cushing  died  in  the  year  1886,  and  Thomas  Cushing 
remained  in  the  Marlborough  Street  house  only  a few  years 
longer  before  removing,  with  his  daughter,  to  New  York. 
From  1893-1896  the  house  was  rented  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  F.  Sprague  (Mary  Bryant  Pratt,  later  Mrs.  Edward 
D.  Brandegee),  and  in  1897  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Crown- 
inshield  Endicott,  together  with  their  son  and  daughter-in- 
law. 

William  Crowninshield  Endicott,  who  had  served  on  the 
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163  Marlborough  Street  in  the  early  i8yo’s 
This  early  view,  given  in  1905  to  William  Crowninshield  Endicott  by  his 
cousin,  Francis  Boardman  Crowninshield,  who  lived  across  the  way  at  164 
Marlborough  Street,  shows  the  relation  of  the  Cushing-Endicott  house  to  the 
•adjacent  houses  at  326  and  328  Dartmouth  Street.  As  the  lot  beyond  328  is 
vacant,  the  houses  in  the  background  are  on  the  water  side  of  Beacon  Street. 
Note  recently  planted  trees,  protected  from  nibbling  horses  by  stout  wooden 
guards. 
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163  Marlborough  Street  in  the  'winter  oj  1900-1901 
This  and  other  photographs  of  the  house  were  taken  by  John  Lowell  Gard- 
ner, 2nd  (1867-1938),  the  son  of  Mrs.  Endicott’s  sister,  Eliza  Endicott  Peabody 
(1834-1876),  who  had  married  her  first  cousin,  George  Augustus  Gardner 
(1829-1916). 
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163  Marlborough  Street 

Architect’s  plan  of  the  Basement  and  First  Floor  in  the  Boston  Atlicnanmi. 
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163  Marlborough  Street 

Architect’s  plan  of  the  Second  Floor  in  the  Boston  Sketch  by  Professor  Bainbridge  Bunting  showing  relation  be- 

Athcnxum.  tween  the  house  and  326  and  328  Dartmouth  Street. 


163  Marlborough  Street 

Photograph  by  Thomas  E.  Marr  and  Son,  March  14,  1913.  Photograph  by  John  Lowell  Gardner,  2nd,  .90.. 


Kitchen  in  1958 

Photograph  by  George  M.  Cushing,  Jr. 


Tapestry  Room  in  1901 

Photograph  by  John  Lowell  Gardner,  2nd,  looking  into  the  octagonal  room 
in  its  original  state. 


Tapestry  Room  in  1958 

Photograph  by  George  M.  Cushing,  Jr.,  showing  the  enlargements  and 
changes  made  in  1908  from  the  designs  of  Herbert  Browne. 


Boudoir  remodeled  in  1908 

Photograph  by  Thomas  E.  Marr  and  Son,  March  14,  1913.  Photograph  by  George  M.  Cushing,  Jr..  i<k#. 
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Tapestry  Room  in  1958 

Photograph  by  George  M.  Cushing,  Jr.,  1958,  looking  into  the  diminutive 
“library.” 


Drawing  Room  in  1958 

Photograph  by  George  AI.  Cushing,  Jr.,  showing  portrait  of  Louise  Endicott 
by  John  Singer  Sargent. 


Photograph  by  John  Lowell  Gardner,  2nd,  showing  the  upright  piano,  before 
the  installation  of  satin  hangings. 


Drawing  Room  after  1903 

Photograph,  probably  by  John  Lowell  Gardner,  2nd,  showing  the  Sargent 
portrait,  bearskin  rug,  and  satin  hangings. 


Drawing  Room  m 1913 

Photograph  by  Thomas  E.  Marr  and  Son,  looking  into  the  Library. 


Photograph  by  George  M.  Cushing,  Jr.,  with  doors  to  the  Library  closed,  as 
was  usual  in  recent  years.  Only  the  valances  of  the  satin  hangings  remain. 


Library  in  1901 

Photograph  by  John  Lowell  Gardner,  2nd,  looking  into  the  Drawing  Room. 


Library  in  1913 

Photograph  by  Thomas  E.  Marr  and  Son.  The  Sargent  portrait  of  William 
C.  Endicott,  hanging  on  the  left,  was  given  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  by  his  widow  in  1951. 
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Second  Floor  Hall  in  1958 

Photograph  by  George  M.  Cushing,  Jr.  William  Morris  Hunt’s  portrait  of 
Mary  Endicott  as  a child,  formerly  in  the  Library,  hangs  on  the  stairs. 
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Dining  Room  in  1913 

Photograph  by  Thomas  E.  Marr  and  Son,  showing  the  portraits  of  Hon.  and 
Mrs.  William  C.  Endicott,  Sr.  Mrs.  Endicott’s  portrait  by  Sargent  is  now  in 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Bathroom  adjoining  Mrs.  Endicott's  Bedroom 
Photograph  by  George  M.  Cushing,  Jr.,  1958,  showing  bathroom  fitted  into 
the  third-floor  bay  window  overlooking  Marlborough  Street. 


Bedroom  of  Mrs.  Endicott,  Sr. 

Photograph  by  Thomas  E.  Marr  and  Son,  March  14,  1913. 
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bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  for  nine  years 
before  being  called  to  Washington  as  Secretary  of  War  in 
President  Cleveland’s  first  administration,  traced  his  ancestry 
back  eight  generations  to  Governor  John  Endecott.  Married 
in  1859  t0  his  first  cousin,  Miss  Ellen  Peabody,  a grand- 
daughter of  the  Salem  merchant  Joseph  Peabody,  Endicott 
had  two  children:  William  Crowninshield,  Jr.,  born  in  1 860; 
and  Mary  Crowninshield,  born  in  1864.  William,  Jr.  studied 
law,  and  served  as  his  father’s  private  secretary  in  Washington. 
Following  this,  he  practiced  law  for  four  years  in  Boston,  then 
served  in  the  second  Cleveland  administration  as  Attorney 
General  Olney’s  private  secretary,  and  later  as  Attorney  for 
Pardons  in  the  Justice  Department.  Upon  his  return  to  Boston 
in  1897  he  undertook  the  care  of  estates. 

Mary,  during  the  time  her  father  was  Secretary  of  War, 
became  secretly  engaged  to  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
eminent  British  statesman,  and  father  of  Austen  and  Neville 
Chamberlain,  who  was  at  that  time  sent  to  negotiate  a fisheries 
treaty  among  Great  Britain,  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
Because  it  was  feared  that  the  marriage  of  a Cabinet  Minister’s 
daughter  to  a British  politician  would  sway  the  Irish  vote 
away  from  Cleveland  in  the  election  of  1888,  the  announce- 
ment of  Mary’s  engagement  and  the  wedding  itself  could  not 
take  place  until  after  the  votes  had  been  cast.  As  it  turned  out, 
the  caution  had  been  unnecessary,  for  Cleveland  lost  the  elec- 
tion anyway. 

Mary  accompanied  her  husband  to  England,  becoming 
stepmother  to  the  six  children  of  two  former  marriages ; while 
steadfast  and  loyal  to  her  husband’s  career  and  her  own  new 
life  and  country,  she  never  forgot  home  ties,  and  returned  to 
America,  or  persuaded  her  relatives  to  visit  her  in  England, 
as  often  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so. 

In  the  absence  of  their  only  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Endi- 
cott were  particularly  anxious  for  William  and  his  bride,  Miss 
Marie  Louise  Thoron  of  New  York,  to  come  to  live  with  them 
following  their  marriage  in  1 8 8 9.  This  they  did,  continuously, 
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with  the  exception  of  the  four  years  when  the  younger  Endi- 
cott  was  called  to  Washington. 

In  the  years  following  Mr.  Endicott  Sr.’s  Cabinet  service, 
his  health  became  increasingly  poor,  and  thus  his  son  decided 
a family  move  to  Boston  from  their  house  on  Essex  Street  in 
Salem  would  be  sound.  Each  summer  the  family  returned  to 
“The  Farm”  at  Danvers,  which  Mrs.  Endicott  had  inherited 
from  her  parents,  and  had  originally  been  owned  by  her  dis- 
tinguished grandfather.  Joseph  Peabody,  enriched  by  the 
China  trade,  had  intended  it  as  a refuge  for  his  family  and 
possessions,  should  it  become  necessary  to  flee  Salem  during 
the  War  of  1812.  In  subsequent  generations  it  became  a ref- 
uge from  the  dust  and  oppressiveness  of  summertime  Boston. 

It  can  never  be  a perfect  situation  for  two  generations,  and 
in-laws,  to  live  closely  in  the  same  house,  particularly  when 
the  family  are  of  such  strong-minded  and  outspoken  New 
England  stock  as  the  Endicotts.  Mrs.  Endicott,  Sr.,  was  a per- 
son of  ramrod  carriage  and  uncompromising  standards ; 
though  she  had  humor,  deep  affections,  and  a fondness  for  at- 
tractive surroundings,  her  decisiveness  must  have  made  her 
a formidable  mother-in-law.  That  there  were  no  grandchil- 
dren to  be  nurtured,  undoubtedly  made  the  situation  more 
difficult.  Louise  Endicott  for  nearly  forty  years  of  her  mar- 
ried life  observed  the  formalities  of  consulting  her  mother- 
in-law  about  each  dinner  guest  to  be  invited,  each  flower  to  be 
transplanted  j her  only  opportunity  to  use  her  own  linens  and 
silver  in  the  household  came  when  the  elder  Mrs.  Endicott 
was  abroad,  but  the  younger  woman  seems  to  have  been  unfail- 
ingly patient  and  kind.  Her  husband  could  easily  rival  her 
father-in-law  in  irascibility  and  righteous  indignation  j but, 
when  not  aroused  to  roarings  from  beneath  his  walrus  whis- 
kers, was  a man  of  great  charm  and  taste. 

All  the  Endicotts  were  sociable,  and  the  amount  of  activi- 
ties they  undertook  in  the  Boston  “season”  was  quite  stagger- 
ing. William,  Jr.’s  strong  family  sense,  as  well  as  his  great 
artistic  interest,  led  him  to  become  the  family  authority  on 
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genealogy,  Essex  County  history,  furniture,  flower-growing, 
farming,  etc.  While  acting  in  deference  to  his  mother’s  wishes, 
William  guided  her  affairs  subtly  but  firmJy.  He  had  urged 
the  wintering  in  Boston,  finding  the  Danvers  place  cold  and 
dreary  after  early  November,  and  feeling  sure  an  ill  father 
and  still  active  mother  would  prosper  in  town. 

In  the  summer  of  1898,  the  real  estate  office  of  Meredith 
and  Grew  directed  the  following  communication  to  the  young- 
er Endicott: 

Mr.  Thos.  Cushing  having  no  more  use  for  his  house  on  the  corner  of 
Marlboro’  and  Dartmouth  Sts.,  and  not  liking  the  trouble  of  letting  it 
every  year,  is  very  desirous  of  selling. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  an  offer  even  as  low  as  $55,000  would 
be  accepted.  This  seems  very  low  to  us. 

Believing  that  your  mother,  Mrs.  Endicott,  likes  the  house,  we  write 
to  say  that  we  think  it  can  be  sold  very  shortly,  so  in  case  she  cares  to, 
she  can  make  us  the  above  offer.6 

This  engaging  offer  caused  a minor  uproar  in  the  Endicott 
household.  The  house,  which  they  had  occupied  the  preceding 
winter,  seemed  ideal  for  their  needs — it  would  be  hard  to  find 
another  as  good  5 it  was  desirable  not  to  have  to  upset  Mr. 
Endicott  with  frequent  changes  of  household  5 many  of  their 
friends  and  relatives  were  settled  in  town  houses.  The  more 
they  thought  of  it,  the  more  desirable  an  object  163  Marl- 
borough Street  became.  Thus,  on  July  25,  William  Endicott, 
Jr.,  wrote  offering  the  stipulated  sum:  “The  offer  to  include 
all  window  shades  in  the  house,  as  well  as  the  gas  fixtures,  ex- 
cept those  in  the  library,  drawing  room  and  dining  room,  the 
storm  door,  all  blinds,  double  windows  and  other  fixtures.”7 
Considerable  discussion  passed  between  him  and  the  real- 
tors about  the  dining  room  and  the  library.  Endicott  main- 
tained that  the  dining  room  was  either  to  be  left  by  Cushing 

6 Letter  from  the  offices  of  Meredith  and  Grew  to  William  Crowninshield  Endi- 
cott, Jr.  (hereafter  W.C.E.),  dated  July  21,  1898.  Now  in  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society,  as  are  other  Endicott  family  letters  quoted  in  this  article. 

1 W.C.E.  to  Meredith  and  Grew,  July  25,  1898. 
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as  it  then  was,  and  the  ebony  furniture  to  be  sold  at  appraisal 
along  with  it,  or  else  that  the  entire  finish  of  the  room  should 
be  removed,  and  the  room  refinished  in  “moderate  modern” 
style.  Cushing  had  previously  suggested  this  latter  alterna- 
tive, but  mercifully  he  was  persuaded  toward  the  former ; and 
the  great  dining  table,  two  armchairs,  and  twelve  side  chairs, 
with  their  green-carved  velvet  upholstery,  were  included  in 
the  sale  for  the  appraised  price  of  $350.  The  china  cabinets 
and  sideboard,  being  built  in  with  the  rest  of  the  Chinese  dec- 
orations, were  included  in  the  purchase  price  of  the  house. 

In  the  library,  Meredith  and  Grew  pointed  out  to  Mr. 
Cushing  on  July  25  that  “the  bookcases  are  built  into  the  room 
and  form  part  of  the  dado,  and  the  mirror  between  the  win- 
dows and  the  one  over  the  fireplace  if  removed,  would  leave 
the  room  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  therefore  ought  to  be 
considered  part  of  the  house.”8  For  the  polite  phrase,  “un- 
finished state,”  one  should  read  Endicott’s  own  well-chosen 
one,  “would  render  the  room  absolutely  uninhabitable.” 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Endicott  was  coyly  writing  her  daughter, 
“I  have  a great  secret  not  matured — don’t  you  wish  you  knew 
what  it  was?  I will  give  you  twenty  questions,  and  next  time 
we  will  see  if  you  have  guessed  it.  This  is  mean,  say  you?  Not 
at  all,  my  dear.”9 

Mr.  Cushing  was  deliberating  in  a maddeningly  slow  way, 
and  on  August  2 Mrs.  Endicott  was  forced  to  advise  Mary, 
“About  my  secret — Well,  I have  still  got  it.”  A week  later, 
however,  she  could  report  triumphantly: 

The  secret  is  out,  and  I have  bought  the  Cushing  house.  A transaction 
that  has  dragged  along  all  this  time.  It  was  mean  to  arouse  your  curi- 
osity, but  I hoped  then  in  two  days  to  tell  you  all  about  it.  I cannot 
wonder  Mr.  C.  wanted  to  consider  the  question  to  bring  down  his 
views  from  his  top-lofty  standpoint,  tho’  we  did  sit  at  home,  and  still 
more,  lie  awake  at  night,  furnishing  the  house  and  settling  all  manner 

8 Meredith  and  Grew  to  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Cushing,  July  25,  1898. 

9 Ellen  Endicott  to  Mary  Endicott  Chamberlain  (hereafter  E.E.  and  M.E.C.), 
July  26,  1898. 
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of  castles  in  the  air.  However,  it  is  now  a reality,  and  we  are  to  have 
possession  by  Oct.  1st.  William  is  immensely  interested,  and  it  is  due  to 
him  and  his  persistence  that  we  are  to  have  it.  He  has  a most  emphatic 
way  of  carrying  his  point  and  in  this  he  felt  he  could  never  find  another 
house  that  so  filled  our  needs.  I was  content  to  hire,  but  when  it  be- 
came a question  of  not  being  able  to  rent  it  we  were  moved  to  other 
methods,  and  so  one  has  a restful  feeling  that  your  father  under  all 
conditions  can  be  comfortable  and  the  family  life  can  still  go  on  in  a 
measure  independent.  At  once  I begin  unearthing  our  possessions  and 
hunting  moths.  If  these  have  not  devoured  everything,  we  shall  be 
lucky.  The  library  is  lined  with  bookcases  which  will  absorb  many  books 
— though  not  all  by  any  means,  and  the  large  bookcase  will  never  be 
put  together  again,  for  there  is  no  available  space  for  it.  But  most  of 
the  old  truck  will  come  to  light  again.10 

Since  the  Endicotts  had  broken  up  their  Salem  house  most 
of  their  curtains,  pictures  and  furnishings  were  stored  away 
in  Danvers,  and  it  was  a constant  bustle  through  the  remain- 
der of  the  summer  to  ready  them  for  the  move  to  town.  Mrs. 
Endicott  was  particularly  cheered  that  early  in  the  fall  Mary 
was  able  to  make  a few  weeks’  visit  from  England,  and  see  the 
great  new  acquisition  for  herself. 

William  Endicott,  Jr.,  meanwhile  busied  himself  choosing 
what  he  thought  the  family  would  want  to  buy  of  Mr.  Cush- 
ing’s furnishings,  before  the  house  should  be  completely  dis- 
mantled. His  preliminary  list  took  no  account  of  his  mother’s 
and  wife’s  strong  instincts  for  decoration:  in  it  he  included  the 
chintz  curtains  for  the  fourth-floor  guest  room,  with  black 
flowered  chintzes  in  adjoining  dressing  room,  chintz  curtains 
for  the  blue  boudoir,  and  carpet  in  the  green  bedroom,  velvet 
hangings  in  library  and  dining  room.  Ultimately,  feminine 
views  prevailed,  for  the  only  pair  of  curtains  purchased,  be- 
sides the  muslin  ones  fitted  to  each  window  in  the  house,  were 
a set  of  red  ones  in  the  “reception  room,”  or  downstairs  study. 
More  agreeable  to  the  ladies  was  the  purchase  of  grates  and 
fenders  for  the  various  fireplaces:  those  in  what  was  to  be  Mrs. 

10  E.E.  to  M.E.C.,  August  9,  1898. 
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Endicott’s  bedroom  and  boudoir,  “the  green  rooms”  in  the 
third-floor  eastern  corner,  were  bought  for  $5  and  $10  re- 
spectively. Dining  room,  drawing  room  and  library  grates 
brought  $10  each.  A large  kitchen  table  sold  for  $15,  while 
two  laundry  tables  were  $20.  The  great  octagon  writing  table 
in  the  library  window  was  $40,  while  the  magnificent  drawing 
room  chandelier  passed  to  the  Endicotts  for  $60. 

On  September  12,  1898,  transfer  papers  were  passed,  Mr. 
Cushing  receiving  a $20,000  check  from  the  Endicotts,  who 
financed  the  balance  of  their  purchase  with  a $35,000  mort- 
gage from  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Company.  Evidently  Mr. 
Cushing  drove  a shrewd  bargain,  for  he  made  the  Endicotts 
responsible  for  real  estate  taxes  on  the  house  back  to  mid-May, 
when  their  rental  of  the  house  had  ended.  This,  however,  was 
not  too  onerous  a burden,  for  young  Endicott’s  accounting  as 
trustee  for  the  house  records,  “Paid  Taxes  City  of  Boston, 
1898,  $62,000  @$13.60  per  thousand,  for  7 ^4  months  . . . 
$526.95.”  The  sewering  and  watering  taxes  were  likewise 
prorated  j their  total  for  7 Yz  months  was  $16.09.  The  Ameri- 
can Insurance  Company  issued  a $40,000  insurance  policy,  for 
five  years,  on  the  house  at  a premium  of  $200.  Mr.  Cushing 
removed  a last  vanload  of  china,  and  1 63  Marlborough  Street 
was  now  the  Endicott  house. 

As  architects  for  the  remodeling,  the  firm  of  Little  and 
Browne  were  engaged.  Like  most  such  undertakings,  this  one 
was  more  costly  and  extended  than  at  first  anticipated.  Endi- 
cott’s accounting  sheet  reports  a total  of  $11,100  disbursed 
through  the  winter  on  account  for  repairs  and  maintenance: 
plumbing,  carpentry,  painting,  new  hardwood  floors,  etc. 
Some  receipted  bills  accompanying  his  summary  are  not  with- 
out interest. 

For  inspecting  plumbing,  and  advice  on  ventilation,  and 
superintendence  of  work,  the  Sanitary  Agency  received  $72; 
while  Albert  B.  Franklin  asked  $160  for  installing  a vent  pipe, 
gas  lantern,  etc.,  as  agreed.  The  Mitchell  Vance  Company  in 
New  York  supplied  six  3-light  gas  fixtures  for  the  down- 
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stairs  at  a cost  of  $22.50  each.  Thomas  J.  Tute,  plumber,  for 
work  on  gutter  and  plumbing,  received  $83.17.  In  his  case, 
labor  charges  were  at  the  rate  of  37 Yz  cents  an  hour  per  man  5 
a marble  slab  for  a sink  cost  $12.26,  and  the  fee  for  repacking 
the  joints  of  a sink  was  $2.50. 

R.  T.  Adams,  dealer  in  fine  hardwood  floors,  at  3 8 8 Boyl- 
ston  Street,  submitted  a detailed  estimate  of  work  to  be  done 
at  Marlborough  Street.  To  lay  oak  in  center  of  main  hall 
and  to  take  off  the  old  finish  on  the  border  and  finish  the  whole 
floor  would  be  $90;  while  to  provide  and  finish  fk  x 2”  floor  in 
the  passage  to  the  reception  room  would  be  $12,  the  same  in 
the  reception  room  $38,  in  the  dining  room  $98,  in  “room  over 
hall”  $80  and  in  toilet  off  hall  $6,  “these  tV  floors  to  be  the 
same  as  the  dining  room  at  Danvers.”11  Mrs.  Endicott  had 
had  her  nerves  steeled  for  the  Boston  remodeling  in  midsum- 
mer, and  hearing  of  Mary’s  forthcoming  visit  she  had  written 
to  her,  “I  had  just  ordered  a hard  wood  floor  put  in  the  dining 
room,  and  now  they  are  pounding  away  and  will  save  me  the 
disgrace  of  your  seeing  how  shiftless  I can  be.  The  whole 
summer  I have  gone  with  a pine  floor  because  I could  not  de- 
cide what  to  do,  and  was  too  lazy  to  care.”12 

When  the  pounding  died  down  that  fall  in  Marlborough 
Street,  Mr.  Adams  had  provided  the  Endicotts  with  a hand- 
some parquet  floor  in  the  drawing  room  for  $144.  With  a 
special  finish  added,  the  dining-room  job  was  billed  at  $133, 
the  hall  floor  at  $90  as  agreed,  the  third-floor  chamber  floor 
at  $74,  toilet  and  bathroom  floors  at  $41;  while  18  % hours’ 
labor  and  materials  involved  in  scraping  and  finishing  thresh- 
olds and  repairing  foundation  floor  in  dining  room  amounted 
to  a $9.38  charge. 

Painting  and  papering  work  were  extensive  also.  Those 
who  recall  Mrs.  Clare  Boothe  Luce’s  difficulties  in  Italy  with 
a lead-painted  ceiling,  will  find  them  here  foreshadowed: 

11  Estimate  made  by  R.  T.  Adams  Co.  for  Mrs.  Endicott,  September  13,  1898; 
now  in  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  with  other  bills  and  papers  relevant  to 
the  Endicott  house. 

12  E.E.  to  M.E.C.,  August  1 9,  1 898. 
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several  times  arose  the  frightening  discovery  of  arsenic  in 
household  decorations.  On  October  13,  Mrs.  Endicott  re- 
ported: 

I do  not  venture  out  until  my  cold  is  well.  Mr.  Brown  sends  me  word 
I must  select  the  papers!  Alas,  Louise’s  has  an  infinitesimal  amount  of 
arsenic.  “Harmless,”  they  say,  but  one  would  never  feel  quite  easy  if  she 
were  not  well  (italics  mine) — so  we  begin  all  over  again,  and  I was 
aching  to  begin.  Did  we  tell  you  they  found  a large  hole  behind  the 
mantelpiece — why  didn’t  we  burn  up?  and  why  was  I deterred  from 
pulling  out  the  mantel  by  assurances  that  all  was  right.  Live  and  learn 
— and  I am  fast  learning  to  obey  my  instincts,  by  finding  it  a mistake 
when  I don’t  do  it.13 

Several  tedious  days  passed,  and  she  was 

still  waiting  to  be  free  to  go  to  town.  A despairing  message  came  from 
Mr.  Brown  that  if  I did  not  soon  choose  my  paper  and  the  carpet,  I 
should  never  get  into  the  house,  but  he  doesn’t  know-  my  capacity  for 
not  being  able  to  attend  to  things  and  “getting  there,”  notwithstand- 
ing. The  only  trouble  is  I shall  have  to  put  up  with  what  I can  get,  and 
not  what  I want,  which  in  view  of  the  expense  is  trying,  but  a part  of 
the  system  of  brakes  one  puts  on,  and  chiefly  lives  under  ...  I always 
have  a certain  sympathy  with  a desire  for  a jolly  good  up  and  down 
spree.  William  makes  his  efforts  on  my  behalf,  and  packages  galore 
come  down,  then  we  both  decide  nothing  is  just  right  and  so  they  go 
back  again,  but  he  is  too  busy  to  be  thus  hampered,  and  I beg  him  to 
let  it  all  alone.  He  is  struggling  with  books  in  the  evening,  14  cases  he 
found  still  unopened.  A good  bonfire  would  be  the  simplest  process,  yet 
one  cannot  sacrifice  so  much  good  material.  Who  will  ever  read  them 
— surely  not  I,  or  William  either.14 

Three  more  days  went  by,  and  still  at  Danvers  she  wrote 
Mary,  “What  think  you — our  two  cretonnes  are  found  wreak- 
ing with  arsenic — a paper  had  already  failed  us,  so  there  we 
are.  If  I can  by  Monday  get  to  town  it  will  be  a blessing.”15 
At  length  the  trip  to  town  was  accomplished,  and  the  choice 

18  E.E.  to  M.E.C.,  October  13,  1898. 

14  E.E.  to  M.E.C.,  October  18,  1898. 

15  E.E.  to  M.E.C.,  October  21,  1898. 
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made,  and  by  November  1 Mrs.  Endicott  could  report  that 
when  last  seen 

a striped  plain  green  paper  was  partly  on  my  wall,  and  with  a cretonne 
of  pink  poppies  and  green  leaves  well  covering  a white  ground  will,  I 
think,  be  pretty.  At  all  events  it  has  no  arsenic,  and  this  comes  to  recon- 
cile one  to  many  things  not  otherwise  preferred.  The  hall  was  being 
painted,  and  the  whole  place  looked  like  destruction,  but  this  week  will 
change  its  aspect,  and  the  walls  will  be  hung.  Wm.’s  paper  of  buff  with 
wisteria  is  very  successful.  L.  is  in  the  throes  of  uncertainty  but  will  in 
a few  days  decide  upon  her  paper  when  she  can  see  it  on  the  wall.  This 
we  have  found  essential.16 

Another  November  week  passed,  and  while  the  country  grew 
grey  and  chilly,  work  in  town  steadily  progressed: 

The  painters  have  nearly  finished,  and  now  I bless  my  stars,  there  will 
be  little  to  do  to  the  house  for  a long  while.  Even  the  dining  room 
ceiling  I have  had  washed  with  a light  green,  and  done  away  with  what 
was  objectionable  but  had  postponed  for  another  year  (note — in  i960 
a neutral-covered  canvas  was  partially  stripped  from  this  ceiling,  re- 
vealing a floral-painted  ceiling,  in  harmony  with  the  Chinese  wall- 
paper, evidently  being  “what  was  objectionable,”  for  her  own  good 
reasons,  to  Mrs.  Endicott).  There  is  nothing  like  growing  reckless  and 
having  done  with  it.  Louise  had  a grey  . . . paper  on  her  room  with  a 
figure  upon  it  which  entirely  pleases  her  (italics  mine).  Mine  a plain 
green  in  stripes  she  does  not  like  so  well,  but  when  the  curtains  are  up 
it  will  look  quite  different,  and  be  very  good  I think  . . . Altogether  it 
is  progressing  well,  but  one  wonders  how  it  is  to  be  lived  in  in  another 
three  weeks.  I really  cannot  stay  here  after  the  first.17 

Parquet  flooring  had  been  put  down  in  the  drawing  room, 
but  the  library  was  to  be  completely  carpeted.  Though  the 
Endicotts  had  considered  buying  the  Cushing  stair  carpets 
they  did  not  do  this  finally,  because  it  was  decided  to  have 
them  in  harmony  with  the  library  carpeting.  By  mid-Novem- 
ber a handsome  figured  crimson  silk  was  hung  upon  the  library 
walls,  and  Mrs.  Endicott  had  to  set  to  and  pick  out  a carpet 

19  E.E.  to  M.E.C.,  November  1,  1898. 

17  E.E.  to  M.E.C.,  November  8,  1898. 
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which  would  harmonize.  This,  it  turned  out,  would  have  to  be 
made,  the  design  chosen  being 

dark  claret  with  a star  of  cream,  just  to  relieve  the  red  which  pervades 
the  rooms.  Also  I gave  up  the  plush  chosen  for  the  curtains.  The  mod- 
ern red  has  more  yellow  in  it  than  the  silk  on  the  walls,  just  what  I 
feared.  It  is  well  they  are  not  made.  Now  I order  a woollen  plush  to 
be  sent.  It  is  chaos  and  looks  hopeless.  I am  hoping  next  week  daylight 
may  appear.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  moving,  so  I think  no  more  of  it.18 

New  gas  fixtures  for  the  library  had  to  be  bought,  as  evi- 
dently Mr.  Cushing  had  placed  an  unreasonable  valuation  on 
the  ones  which  had  been  there,  but  after  some  deliberation, 
Mrs.  Endicott  got  just  what  she  wanted:  a set  of  five-light 
fixtures,  which  she  felt  would  be  more  effective  on  the  fire- 
place wall  than  three  branch  ones.  The  downstairs  hall  brack- 
ets were  also  most  satisfactory:  they  were  a cheering  note,  for 
all  through  November  Mrs.  Endicott  was  sorting  through 
pillows  and  blankets  at  the  Farm  making  lists,  and  wondering 
how  the  bills  were  to  be  paid.  Though  she  felt  increasingly  that 
“the  problems  of  this  material  world  are  very  many  and  very 
perplexing,”19  by  November  25  the  workmen  had  temporari- 
ly departed;  and  it  remained  only  for  the  new  floors  to  be 
polished  before  the  great  moving  expedition  got  under  way. 

On  December  5 William  and  Louise  came  into  the  house  to 
make  things  ready,  and  two  days  later  the  Endicott  family  was 
together.  Said  Mrs.  Endicott: 

Wrri.  and  L. . . . sent  me  word  it  looked  desperate,  but  when  we  found 
a bright  fire  and  a warm  welcome  with  a semblance  of  order  at  least 
in  the  library,  at  least  there  were  chairs  to  sit  down  in  which  could 
hardly  be  said  of  the  other  rooms  ...  I have  worked  like  a Trojan  with 
all  the  rest,  and  bear  it  well.  I only  wish  my  feet  were  as  young  as  they 
used  to  be  . . . All  is  confusion  still  and  I trying  to  combine  orders,  su- 
pervision and  your  Father,  to  say  nothing  of  my  first  visit  to  the  shops 
to  supply  the  needful.  Now,  at  the  last  hour  of  the  day  I find  the  li- 

18  E.E.  to  M.E.C.,  November  21,1898. 

19  E.E.  to  M.E.C.,  November  11,  1898. 
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brary  taken  possession  of,  and  pounding  and  ladders  and  curtains  and 
all  the  concomitants  surround  me.20 

The  only  change  made  in  the  library  woodwork  by  the  Endi- 
cott-s  was  to  remove  a pointed  bit  at  the  top  of  the  chimney 
piece,  which  they  felt  interfered  with  the  cornice.  The  hubbub 
showed  signs  of  diminution,  though  Mary  heard  from  her 
mother  that 

the  house  swarms  with  workmen  still:  shades,  gas  fixtures,  all  the  de- 
tails are  being  attended  to.  Red  velvet  curtains  are  hung,  and  look  rich 
and  handsome  in  the  library,  but  the  gold  band  under  the  cornice 
which  we  left  without  the  flounce  is  to  be  covered  with  a band  of  red 
gimp  its  own  width  and  then  the  effect  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
This  was  an  inspiration  of  Uncle  Gus’s.  He  is  very  critical,  and  amused 
us  so  much  by  his  comments  on  the  old  dining-room  furniture  which 
furnishes  the  hall.  “Yes — yes,  it  does  very  well,  the  sideboard  looks  a 
little  like  a bar”  (it  stands  between  the  columns  opposite  the  front  door) 
...  I shouted  out  as  he  said  “It  will  do  very  well  until  you  get  some- 
thing better.”  The  gas  fixtures  are  very  good  and  the  Farm  dining  room 
carpet  just  right.21 

The  Endicotts  continued  to  play  musical  chairs  with  the  Farm 
furnishings  throughout  the  house,  and  the  old  parlor  rug  went 
into  the  dining  room,  with  an  Afghan  one  in  the  bow  window 
there.  Even  though  the  early  morning  sun  did  not  reach  them, 
with  the  small  table  set  in  the  bow  the  Endicotts  did  not  have 
to  breakfast  in  the  dark,  and  afterwards  the  dining  room  was 
a blaze  of  sunlight. 

Upstairs,  in  his  fourth-floor  bedroom,  directly  above  Mrs. 
Endicott’s,  Mr.  Endicott  was  being  made  very  comfortable. 
Brussels  carpet  and  border  was  supplied  by  Joel  Goldthwait 
and  Co.  of  169  Washington  Street;  74%  yards  of  this  at 
$2.00  the  yard,  with  sewing,  lining  and  installation  amounted 
to  $165.54.  Mrs.  Endicott  described  how 

I have  given  him  his  old  library  sofa,  and  he  revels  in  it.  The  blk.  wal- 

20  E.E.  to  M.E.C.,  December  9 and  13,  1898. 

21  E.E.  to  M.E.C.,  December  16,  1898. 
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nut  single  bed  Wm.  had  stands  facing  the  window.  In  the  alcove  is 
his  bureau,  with  the  Sistine  Madonna  over  it.  The  dining  room  table 
is  in  the  bow  window  with  two  of  its  chairs — The  carpet  is  green  with 
a little  bunch  of  pink  and  yellow  flowers,  and  a border  with  a wreath 
of  pink  and  roses.  A bright  fire  burns,  and  he  likes  to  be  here,  so  it  is  a 
blessing  he  has  such  a retreat.  The  curtains  and  coverings  are  yet  to 
come,  but  I have  found  out  none  of  the  old  ones  will  do,  indeed  they 
have  all  gone  back  to  their  chest  forevermore  . . . (My  bedroom)  is 
delightfully  comfortable,  and  while  the  paper  is  not  satisfying  the  cur- 
tains are  wholly  so,  and  with  the  windows  and  doors  hung  looks  quite 
luxurious  for  your  Ma.  For  the  moment  the  old  red  rug  from  the 
Farm  is  in  it,  but  later  I shall  choose  another.  Voices  and  steps  still 
echo  through  the  house,  and  scrubbers  still  scrub,  but  in  another  week 
I hope  to  hide  more  of  the  machinery.22 

Downstairs,  there  were  the  usual  family  arguments  as  to 
which  overstuffed  armchair  should  go  where,  and  which  little 
table  accompany  it,  but  with  some  glee  Mrs.  Endicott  finally 
reported: 

The  library  furniture  is  a triumph,  for  while  I have  been  urged  to 
throw  it  all  away,  Wm.  and  Louise  when  they  saw  it  in  place,  altho’ 
still  in  cotton,  thought  it  handsome  and  exactly  suited  to  the  room. 
Even  the  “drawing-room  sofa  must  be  kept,  and  the  chairs  are  very 
handsome”  so  with  these  points  settled  I shall  have  them  covered  at 
once.  The  Arm  chairs  and  small  ones  with  red  plush,  and  the  sofa 
with  one  can’t  tell  what,  but  I think  it  would  be  too  much  . . . plain 
red  ...  L.  is  busy  as  a bee  over  her  own  arrangements.  She  has  taken 
from  the  storage  all  the  furniture  for  her  two  Rooms,  except  the  writ- 
ing table  and  red  sofa  brought  from  the  Farm.  It  will  be  very  attractive. 
I am  covering  their  stuffed  chairs  and  sofa  with  a handsome  material 
instead  of  the  cretonne  that  was  on  them,  for  a Christmas  present,  as 
they  insist.23 

Christmas  halted  the  busy  work  somewhat,  and  the  Endi- 
cotts  settled  back  to  see  what  friends  would  come  and  not  be 
shocked  by  the  confusion  and  untidiness.  At  first  there  were 
not  too  many  callers,  and  wistfully  Mrs.  Endicott,  sitting  at 


22  ibid. 

23  Ibid. 
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her  tea  table  one  afternoon,  recalled  a pleasing  visit  from 
Beatrice  Chamberlain,  Mary’s  oldest  stepchild,  the  previous 
year: 

I begin  to  wonder  where  she  is — why  I don’t  hear  that  bouncing  step 
on  the  staircase.  She  can  fancy  me  in  my  old  place  with  the  same  old 
tray,  and  the  same  old  tea,  and  I wish  I could  give  her  the  same  old 
welcome.24 

Next  to  be  considered  were  satin  hangings  for  the  drawing 
room.  The  problem  of  their  purchase  was  perplexing,  and 
Mrs.  Endicott  consulted  with  her  daughter  several  times  as 
to  how  the  material  could  be  most  advantageously  imported j 
even  her  Christmas  cable  of  greeting  contained  a housewifely 
ending  “Send  fringe.”  Indecision  persisted,  though,  and  with 
the  first  fine  careless  rapture  gone  from  decoration  she  ad- 
vised Mary  a few  weeks  later  that  though  she  had  the  satin, 
and  had  paid  less  than  three  dollars  a yard  for  it,  and  it  looked 
clean  and  fair,  and  she  was  more  than  pleased  with  it — still — 
she  didn’t  think  she  would  be  bothered  with  the  fringe,  now 
on  its  way  from  England.  What  all  this  really  amounted  to 
was  that  Mrs.  Endicott,  though  pleased  with  Mr.  Herbert 
Browne’s  achievements  in  the  house,  and  his  general  efficien- 
cy, liked  in  matters  of  taste  and  nice  finish  her  own  ideas  best} 
and  felt  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  wait  a year  or  so  more  be- 
fore exercising  them.  “Even  now  we  are  very  comfortable, 
and  as  far  as  I am  concerned,  would  not  in  the  least  mind  the 
bare  floors  for  the  winter.  But  the  carpets  are  soon  promised, 
and  when  down  I shall  feel  we  are  steeped  in  luxury.”25 

Early  in  January  these  promised  items  appeared,  although 
through  an  unfortunate  mistake  the  large  pattern  intended 
for  the  library  proved  to  be  woven  into  the  hall  and  stair  car- 
pet} while  the  smaller  starred  one  had  been  made  up  for  the 
library.  Still,  no  one  not  in  on  the  choosing  of  the  carpets 
would  know,  and  shortly  a dozen  hammers  were 

24  E.E.  to  M.E.C.,  December  20,  1898. 

25  E.E.  to  M.E.C.,  December  26,  1898. 
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putting  in  place  the  hall  carpet — so  now  the  stairs  will  not. clatter.  We 
have  the  library  carpet  down  ...  It  is  handsome,  and  the  verdict  is 
successful.  My  odd  coverings  are  put  to  shame,  and  will  be  put  to 
flight  soon.  I could  not  sit  and  look  at  them  all  winter  as  I hoped  to  do. 
The  hall  scrap  I enclose — it  has  a star  of  a lighter  shade  and  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  general  coloring  of  the  walls,  etc.  Handsome,  we  think. 
Both  are  Wiltons.26 

For  a Victorian  parlor  a woolly  hearth  rug  was  an  essential, 
and  it  must  be  just  right: 

I am  going  to  give  you  a commission  for  a black  llama  hearthrug  which 
just  suits  the  carpet  and  cannot  be  had  here.  It  must  be  2 yds.  long 
and  I yd.  wide,  these  the  least  proportions.  If  a little  more  it  would  do, 
if  less  it  would  not  do.  In  the  meantime  I can  use  the  one  belonging  to 
the  Farm,  which  is  too  small.27 

One  which  Mary  bought  and  described  to  her  mother  sounded 
suspiciously  as  if  it  were  Mongolian  goat,  from  its  crinkliness, 
but  it  was  agreed  to  send  it  over  on  trial.  Meanwhile,  pictures 
were  being  hung,  little  knickknacks  distributed,  as  well  as 
family  photographs  in  abundance  displayed,  most  prominent 
being  those  of  the  young  Mrs.  Chamberlain  and  her  right 
honorable  husband.  Along  the  mantels  and  bookcases  ranged 
Chinese  bronzes,  candelabra,  small  statues  and  porcelain  vases. 
Black  velvet  portieres,  with  Chinese  silk  embroidery,  hung 
between  library  and  drawing  room ; these  were  bound  at  the 
bottom  with  an  extra  piece  of  velvet  to  adapt  them  to  the  un- 
usually high  doorway.  Harmonizing  with  the  portieres,  a 
small  sofa  was  to  be  covered  in  black  satin  and  take  its  place 
between  the  fireplace  and  large  writing  table.  Meanwhile,  the 
new  furnishings  made  Mrs.  Endicott  acutely  aware  that  her 
old  chairs  looked  like  “the  mischief.” 

A great  boon  came  when  Mrs.  Morton  Prince,  a niece  of 
Mrs.  Endicott’s,  offered  an  exchange  of  large  mirrors.  When 
gilded  and  restored,  Mrs.  Endicott’s  resultant  pair  hung  above 

26  E.E.  to  M.E.C.,  January  3,  1899. 

27  E.E.  to  M.E.C.,  January  5,  1899. 
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the  drawing-room  mantel,  and  on  the  rear  wall}  where  they 
did  much  to  adorn  the  almost  square  room,  which,  with  its 
central  position  and  several  exits,  was  rather  difficult  to  fur- 
nish. Throughout  the  house  mirrors  were  used  to  enlarge  and 
elaborate  the  scene.  One  was  especially  well  placed  beside  the 
library  entrance  at  the  end  of  the  hall.  Opposite  the  dining- 
room door,  and  similarly  curtained,  it  produced  an  effect  of 
complete  symmetry. 

Through  all  these  housekeeping  arrangements  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  social  life,  at  least  for  the  younger  Endicotts, 
came  to  a standstill.  Through  December  William  and  Louise 
had  been  dining  out  frequently.  In  January  Mrs.  Endicott 
declared  “The  gay  world  is  daft  on  the  subject  of  dances, 
while  dinners  one  hears  less  about  than  usual.”28  As  it  was 
blustery  weather,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Endicott  could  not  go  for 
their  accustomed  long  drives,  but  a “little  knot  of  tea-tasters” 
continued  to  supply  diversion,  and  Mrs.  Endicott  enjoyed  vi- 
cariously the  affairs  her  children  attended.  At  Mrs.  Ham- 
mond’s ball 

L.  and  Wm.  had  a gay  evening.  The  following  evening,  Mrs.  N. 
Thayer  had  a dance — also  pleasant — but  on  the  third  consecutive  day 
Wm.  struck — he  would  not  sit  up  late  a third  time  with  his  early  morn- 
ing hours.  Louise  quite  agreed  and  acknowledged  it  was  too  much  for 
her  altho’  she  could  make  a late  morning.”29 

Another  interesting  occasion  for  the  Endicotts  at  this  time 
was  the  exhibition  of  paintings  by  John  Singer  Sargent.  Mary 
Chamberlain  had  been  unwilling  to  send  her  husband’s  por- 
trait, depicting  him  as  Colonial  Secretary  (with  a sheaf  of  pa- 
pers concerning  the  Jameson  Raid  in  his  hand) } but  there  were 
some  others  at  the  exhibition  well  worth  seeing,  and  there 
were  “a  varied  assemblage  of  people  not  a la  Boston.  Louise 
chose  a half  dozen  portraits  as  his  best  work  . . . these  chiefly 
came  from  the  other  side,  and  what  do  you  think,  Grandpa’s 

28  Ibid. 

29  E.E.  to  M.E.C.,  January  13,  1899. 
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and  Mr.  Wertheimer’s  were  the  two  that  expressed  most  his 
vigour.”30 

One  of  the  proudest  of  Endicott  possessions,  given  in  later 
years  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  was  the  origi- 
nal portrait  of  their  ancestor  Governor  John  Endecott.  In  an- 
swer to  Mary’s  inquiries  about  its  place  in  the  new  house,  and 
how  it  had  fared  at  the  hands  of  a poor  'restorer,  her  mother 
replied: 

It  hangs  over  the  sideboard  in  the  dining  room.  It  is  much  less  injured 
than  we  thought — though  I regret  that  it  was  ever  touched — the 
faults  are  emphasized  and  the  strength  somewhat  taken  out  of  it.  Most 
fortunately  we  stopped  the  hand  of  the  restorer,  and  really  it  would 
not  seem  to  anyone  but  ourselves  that  it  had  been  touched.31 

A portrait  of  Mary  as  a little  girl,  done  by  William  Morris 
Hunt,  was  hung  to  the  left  of  the  sliding  doors  in  the  library, 
where  her  mother’s  eye  rested  fondly  on  it.  Mrs.  Endicott  de- 
clared proudly  that  no  possession  had  ever  given  her  such  sat- 
isfaction as  that  portrait  had.  In  February,  the  finishing  touch- 
es were  being  added:  a pretty  lamp  on  the  writing  table — a 
Chinese  vase  mounted  with  a shade  of  parti-colored  silk  mus- 
lin, empire  shape.  The  brightening  up  of  a smaller  table  with 
a red  velvet  tablecloth  was  successful,  and  Mrs.  Endicott 
hoped  to  put  some  white  lace  on  it  as  well,  when  she  could 
find  it.  There  only  remained  two  chairs  to  be  re-covered,  and 
there  was  plenty  of  time  for  that. 

In  that  spring  of  1899,  and  for  years  after,  the  library 
tables  were  covered  with  books  and  papers.  Mrs.  Endicott 
subscribed  to  many  English  periodicals;  Mary  sent  on  copies 
of  her  husband’s  speeches,  and  there  were  works  such  as  Kip- 
ling’s White  Man’s  Burden  to  read.  Mrs.  Endicott  opined 
that  this  work  was  “minor”  to  the  same  author’s  Recessional. 
Sitting  in  her  newly  finished  library  she  covered  pages  of 
letters  to  her  daughter,  with  commentaries  on  all  subjects. 

S0E.E.  to  M.E.C.,  February  21,  1899. 

31  Ibid. 
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She  viewed  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish- American  War  with 
asperity,  declaring  that  the  President  had  petered  out,  the 
Secretary  of  War  was  worse  than  incapable,  and  that  Roose- 
velt had  the  whip  hand  arid  looked  as  if  he  would  apply  it 
freely.  If  she  lacked  political  affairs  to  report,  there  were  al- 
. ways  domestic  ones.  Upon  the  arrival  of  a new  nurse  for  Mr. 
Endicott,  the  first  thing  the  latter  had  done,  she  ruefully  ad- 
vised Mary,  was  to  order  him  out  of  the  room,  and  pronounce 
him  the  greatest  jackass  he  had  ever  seen.  Then,  too,  she  noted 
with  amusement  the  treatment  for  her  English  son-in-law’s 
gout.  Seldom  seen  without  his  eyeglass  and  orchid  buttonhole, 
Joseph  Chamberlain  was  notably  averse  to  exercise.  His 
mother-in-law  wrote:  “I  see  your  husband  is  ordered  to  ride 
a bicycle.  Really,  if  that  is  brought  about,  I shall  have  to  go  to 
England  to  see  it!  ”32  So  life  went  on  in  Boston,  with  faithful 
chronicles  traveling  to  England  of  attacks  of  lumbago,  world 
affairs,  drives  in  the  sunshine,  dinners  out,  and  luncheon 
guests. 

In  the  winter  of  1899,  Mr.  Endicott’s  health  deteriorated 
rapidly,  and  he  remained  almost  exclusively  in  the  sunshiny 
room  which  had  been  fitted  up  for  him.  There,  following  a 
siege  of  pneumonia,  he  died  on  May  6,  1 900.  Courageous  and 
dignified  in  her  loss,  Mrs.  Endicott  left  Marlborough  Street 
for  the  country  shortly  after  her  husband’s  funeral.  She 
seemed  to  feel  she  must  face  well-remembered  surroundings 
before  they  should  become  too  painful.  The  library  at  Dan- 
vers underwent  complete  alteration,  for  this  had  been  her  hus- 
band’s favorite  room.  William,  writing  his  sister  from  Boston 
on  May  22  noted  that  “Town  is  quite  deserted  now — it  is 
wonderful  to  see  how  general  it  has  become  for  people  to 
leave  the  first  of  May  or  soon  after  for  the  country.” 

After  a quiet  summer  in  Danvers  Mrs.  Endicott  set  forth 
in  the  autumn  of  1900  with  her  brother  George  Augustus 
Peabody  for  an  extended  trip  abroad.  She  was  also  accompa- 
nied by  her  brother-in-law  Powell  Mason,  and  two  of  the 


32  Ibid. 
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Chamberlain  girls,  Ida  and  Hilda.  Egypt,  and  a trip  up  the 
Nile,  was  the  high  light  of  this  trip,  not  without  its  light- 
hearted moments.  One  of  these  occurred  at  Mrs.  Endicott’s 
first  interview  with  her  dragoman  Ali  Hassam,  a tall  dark- 
skinned  Egyptian  in  blue  knickerbockers  and  embroidered 
jacket.  He  made  a bow  before  her,  took  her  hand,  kissed  it, 
and  carried  it  to  his  forehead — then,  turning  to  the  others  in 
the  room  as  if  he  feared  they  might  be  hurt  at  not  receiving 
the  same  mark  of  esteem  he  explained,  “She  my  lady — same 
as  my  Mother!”  To  which  Hilda  Chamberlain  mirthfully 
noted,  “You  should  have  seen  Mrs.  Endicott  jump  up  as  soon 
as  he  left  the  room  and  go  to  wash  her  hand.”33 

Her  composure  restored  by  the  change  of  scene  and  variety 
of  experiences  abroad,  Mrs.  Endicott  returned  to  Boston  the 
following  spring  in  excellent  spirits.  Thereafter  it  became  her 
custom  to  travel  abroad  each  spring,  spending  most  of  the 
time  with  the  Chamberlains,  and  returning  in  early  autumn  to 
Danvers ; where  brilliant  flowers,  blue  skies,  and  the  warmest 
of  welcomes  from  William  and  Louise  helped  ease  the  pain  of 
separation  from  her  beloved  Mary.  By  November,  when  frost 
and  grey  skies  descended,  the  family  would  be  re-established 
in  town.  Mrs.  Endicott’s  absences  gave  her  daughter-in-law 
a measure  of  independence:  for  the  summer,  the  servants  and 
household  were  hers  to  direct  ; she  and  William  invited 
friends  to  dine  or  dined  out  themselves  as  freely  as  they 
chose.  Always  cheerful  and  considerate,  Louise  probably 
sighed  a little  when  she  wrote  to  Mary  Chamberlain  of  the 
home-coming  preparations:  “Our  linen  and  china  gets  put 
away,  and  a few  odds  and  ends  retired  from  different  parts  of 
the  house,  and  then  a certain  amount  of  polishing  goes  on.”34 
Between  1901,  when  a series  of  photographs  of  163  Marl- 
borough Street  were  taken  by  a cousin,  John  Lowell  Gardner 
2nd,  and  1913,  when  the  firm  of  Thomas  Marr  and  Son  was 
called  in  to  rephotograph  the  interiors,  there  is  clearly  shown 

33  M.E.C.  to  Louise  Endicott  (hereafter  L.E.),  February  3,  1901. 

34  L.E.  to  M.E.C.,  September  30,  1904. 
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a great  progression  in  decorative  taste.  Now  and  then  there 
were  household  crises,  as  when  William  declared  “The  ceiling 
in  the  library  came  very  near  falling — which  was  fortunately 
found  out  before  it  actually  fell.  I say  the  ceiling,  but  it  was 
only  a small  part  of  it.  Then  some  painting  had  to  be  done  in 
the  lower  hall,  so  the  house  is  now  spick  and  span.”35 

In  1900  one  or  two  monstrously  overstuffed  pieces  lingered 
on  in  the  library,  while  a great  quantity  of  silver  inkwells, 
decorated  picture  frames,  flower  vases  and  other  objets  d’art 
adorned  all  flat  surfaces.  In  the  drawing  room  could  be  found, 
to  the  right  of  the  fireplace,  the  inevitable  piano,  an  upright, 
draped  in  scarves,  with  candelabra,  china  figurines  and  fruit 
compotes  variously  arrayed  on  it.  As  the  age  of  Victoria  gave 
way  to  the  Edwardian  era,  there  was  perceptible  shift  in  the 
Endicott  drawing  room.  The  long-considered  satin  hangings 
made  their  appearance,  draping  doorways  and  windows,  com- 
plete with  fringe.  Much  of  the  upholstered  furniture  van- 
ished— the  black  satin  sofa,  which  had  crowded  in  front  of  the 
fireplace,  withdrew  to  its  intended  corner  by  the  writing  table 
in  the  library.  In  the  place  of  another  large  sofa  under  the  wall 
mirror  came  several  cane  settees  and  benches,  with  satin  cush- 
ions to  match  the  hangings.  Away  went  Oriental  rugs,  and  in 
their  stead,  upon  the  polished  parquet,  reposed  a solitary 
white  bearskin.  Chinese  porcelains,  French  clocks  and  gilded 
candelabra  were  positioned  with  care;  the  effect  was  light  and 
airy,  the  room  one  of  considerable  elegance. 

By  1913,  when  the  second  series  of  pictures  was  taken,  there 
were  shown  in  the  house  perhaps  its  most  highly  valued  fur- 
nishings: four  portraits  by  John  Singer  Sargent. 

In  the  dining  room  was  displayed  his  rather  controversial 
view  of  Mrs.  Endicott.  Stalwart  and  uncompromising,  she 
was  depicted,  according  to  some,  too  forbiddingly;  though 
William  averred  to  his  sister: 

Mother’s  portrait  represents  an  ideal  I believe  of  a dignified,  well  bred 
New  England  woman,  which  apart  from  the  person  appeals  to  the 

85  W.C.E.  to  M.E.C.,  November  30,  1904. 
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imagination.  After  one  has  lived  with  it  I do  not  see  the  pained  expres- 
sion people  talk  about — serious,  yes — but  what  does  life  teach  us  with 
all  its  trials  if  one  has  to  shrink  from  everything  that  suggests  serious- 
ness- and  experience.  That  is  its  great  value  to  me  and  I would  not 
’have  it  otherwise.  The  pale  green  colour  of  the  paper  and  the  dark 
green  curtains  in  the  dining  room  is  very  becoming  to  the  picture,  and 
Sargent  was  delighted  with  where  it  was  hung.  It  could  not  hang  in 
the  library,  for  the  red  silk  walls  are  very  trying,  in  fact  impossible 
with  the  red  of  the  curtain  in  the  portrait.36 

Mary  Chamberlain  sat  for  her  portrait  in  London:  bulletins 
were  despatched  to  her  family  about  the  dress  she  was  wearing, 
and  how  the  sittings  progressed,  but  the  final  result  was  anx- 
iously awaited.  William  was  delighted  when  it  arrived: 

I consider  (it)  the  best  likeness  I have  ever  known.  You  cannot  imag- 
• ine  the  joy  and  happiness  it  is  to  see  you  each  day  just  passing  along  and 
looking  as  if  you  have  just  had  a talk  with  us  all.  When  our  lives  are 
apart  so  much  it  is  a great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  have  such  a like- 
ness with  one  always.  People  in  general  admire  and  talk  more  of  moth- 
er’s than  of  yours.  I sometimes  try  and  wonder  why  this  is  so.37 

At  present,  both  of  these  portraits  are  in  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art  at  Washington. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  excitement  came  from  the  painting  of 
Louise’s  portrait,  which  was  done  in  her  bedroom  at  1 63  Marl- 
borough Street.  Sargent  was  th'en  at  the  height  of  his  career. 
Having  completed  the  frescoes  for  the  Boston  Public  Library 
he  made  a trip  to  Washington  to  paint  President  Roosevelt’s 
portrait,  then  returned  to  Boston  to  undertake  many  private 
commissions  there.  Ruefully,  William  announced  he  had  left 
the  artist  free  to  paint  Louise  any  size  he  wanted,  “not  to  ex- 
ceed three  quarters.  So  I am  ruined,  but  one  does  not  have  a 
Sargent  painted  every  day,  and  when  a woman  has  a nice  fig- 
ure it  is  a shame  not  to  have  more  than  a head  and  shoulders.”38 
On  the  fourth  of  March,  1903,  Sargent  arrived  to  begin 

38  W.C.E.  to  M.E.C.,  February  23  and  March  5,  1903. 

37  W.C.E.  to  M.E.C.,  February  23,  1903. 

38  Ibid. 
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the  portrait:  having  selected  Louise’s  room,  over  the  dining 
room,  for  his  studio,  he  then  chose  a black  and  white  lace  dress 
with  a bunch  of  pink  roses  as  her  costume.  The  ever  meticu- 
lous William  recorded  that  these  roses  had  been  a part  of  a 
ball  dress  of  his  mother’s  in  the  early  seventies.  He  fretted  a 
little, 

I do  hope  and  pray  it  may  be  a success  ...  I am  going  to  pass  the  sum- 
mer in  the  Salem  poor  house  and  perhaps  I shall  send  Loulou  to  her 
grandfather  at  Lenox.  That  I am  sure  would  be  the  conservative  thing 
to  do  . . . “Auntie  Belle”  (Mrs.  John  Lowell  Gardner,  Jr.)  turned 
up  on  Thursday  evidently  to  find  out  whether  the  portrait  had  really 
been  begun.  Everyone  seems  very  curious  and  plies  one  with  questions 
about  clothes,  position,  etc.  I only  hope  they  won’t  be  disappointed. 
The  poor  man  must  be  nearly  crazy,  for  many  people  wish  to  be  paint- 
ed, so  many  that  I fancy  he  could  easily  pass  years  here  and  have  all 
the  work  he  could  do.39 

When  she  was  not  sitting  for  her  portrait  Louise  had  many 
pleasant  occupations  about  Boston.  She  and  William  gave  six 
dinners  during  the  winter  of  1903,  and  dined  out  a great  deal 
themselves.  There  was  a great  stir  over  the  opening  of  Mrs. 
Gardner’s  Venetian  Palace:  open  on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays 
to  two  hundred  people  at  a time  it  was  an  enormous  attraction. 
Said  William,  whose  wife  had  passed  an  amusing  day  watch- 
ing the  crowds  go  through : 

Cousin  Belle  is  flitting  about,  eager  to  see  how  it  all  affects  people 
and  chatting  with  those  she  knows  and  ready  to  explain  everything  to 
enquiring  people.  She  has  become  a public  character  and  the  papers 
are  full  of  her  doing.  I do  not  think  it  is  exaggerated  to  say  that  the 
building  with  the  wonderful  Italian  atmosphere  she  has  created  is  the 
work  of  a genius.40 

Mary,  when  watching  Sargent  paint  her  husband,  had  re- 
marked what  a lottery  a portrait  was ; William  felt  the  same 
way,  standing  on  the  sidelines,  wishing  the  artist  would  not 

39  W.E.C.  to  M.E.C.,  March  5,  1903. 

40  Ibid. 
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paint  his  wife  with  her  mouth  open,  but  feeling  bound  to 
agree  that  it  was  generally  that  way  in  life,  forbearing  to  com- 
ment. When  the  portrait  was  completed  the  upright  piano 
was  forever  banished,  and  in  its  stead  the  younger  Mrs.  Endi- 
cott  gazed  over  a drawing  room  from  which  many  of  the 
photographs,  candy  dishes  and  other  small  artifacts  had  also 
been  removed. 

It  remained  for  William  to  be  portrayed,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1907  he  and  Louise  journeyed  to  London  to  accomplish 
this.  Louise  had  insisted  that  he  be  painted  in  a frock  coat, 
standing}  William  had  ordered  a frame  made  duplicating  the 
one  on  Louise’s  portrait}  otherwise  they  again  relied  on  the 
artist’s  discretion,  and  were  not  disappointed.  Said  Louise, 
well  satisfied,  “It  is  wonderfully  like.  The  eyes  have  such  a 
nice,  pleasant,  interested  expression — not  the  dreamy  roman- 
tic look  William  hoped  would  be  put  into  them — much  better 
this  way,  I think.”41 

The  finished  canvas  was  hung  in  the  library,  diagonally 
across  from  Mary’s  portrait}  the  same  large  red  velvet  sofa 
remained  in  position  beneath  it,  next  to  the  sliding  doors.  Mrs. 
Endicott,  Sr.’s  brother-in-law  George  Dexter,  on  inspecting 
the  houseful  of  Sargents,  was  rather  critical  of  Louise’s,  ob- 
jecting to  the  positioning  of  the  hand  which  held  the  pink 
roses.  He  could  not,  however,  fail  to  be  impressed  and  averred 
that  Marlborough  Street  was  a veritable  Sargent  gallery,  and 
all  but  Louise’s  were  pleasures  to  look  at.42 

Besides  the  Sargent  portraits,  a portrait  done  of  old  Mr. 
Endicott  in  Washington,  while  he  was  Secretary  of  War,  con- 
tinued to  mount  guard  in  the  dining  room,  placed  at  a right 
angle  to  that  of  his  ancestor  the  Governor,  whom  he  markedly 
resembled. 

When  the  Endicotts  bought  163  Marlborough  Street  it 
was  supplied  with  gas  light,  but  in  1906  a major  improvement 
was  made  with  the  installation  of  electric  wiring.  Lord  Elec- 

41  L.E.  to  M.E.C.,  May  14,  1907. 

42  George  Dexter  to  M.E.C.,  December  2,  1907. 
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trie  Company  of  1 12  Water  Street  submitted  a very  thorough 
estimate,  dated  January  22,  for  this  important  work  of  mod- 
ernization. Feeders  running  from  the  basement  up  the  back 
staircase  hall  intersected  fuse  cabinets  on  each  floor;  from  the 
cabinets  tap  circuits  were  extended  laterally  along  the  various 
floors  and  down  the  walls  behind  the  plastering  to  the  various 
outlets  and  switches. 

Mrs.  Endicott  was  assured  of  a safe  job:  the  system  of  wir- 
ing was  completely  insulated,  from  the  point  of  entrance  to 
each  of  the  outlets,  the  wires  being  covered  with  a protecting 
coat  of  rubber  and  enclosed  in  braiding,  and  in  addition  to  this, 
each  wire,  where  concealed,  was  drawn  into  a heavy  insulated 
flexible  tubing,  completely  insulating  it  from  the  walls  or 
beams  of  the  house. 

.In  the  closets,  back  halls  and  servants’  portion  of  the  house 
the  company  provided  for  wires  to  be  run  along  the  surface  of 
the  plaster,  enclosed  in  a shellacked  molding;  all  work  was 
done  under  the  direct  supervision  of  both  the  Fire  Under- 
writers and  the  City  Wire  Department. 

The  solid  construction  of  the  house,  with  its  large  number 
of  hardwood  floors,  increased  the  cost  of  installation,  but  the 
company,  which  had  installed  electric  service  in  over  one 
hundred  houses  in  the  Back  Bay,  was  prepared  to  do  the  job 
for  a total  of  $1,376.  The  first,  second  and  third  floors  were 
figured  at  $3  50  each,  and  the  basement  and  upper  floor  corre- 
spondingly less.  Servants’  rooms,  back  halls,  baths  and  pas- 
sages were  generally  provided  with  one  side  light  each;  the 
main  entrance  hall,  however,  was  to  have  its  six  three-branch 
fixtures  converted  from  gas  to  electricity  for  a total  of  eight- 
een lights,  three  switches  being  provided.  The  same  was  true 
in  the  library,  where  also  three  double  receptacles  for  lamps 
were  provided.  Family  bathrooms  were  equipped  with  elec- 
tric heaters;  and  the  drawing  room,  two  ground-floor  rooms 
and  all  family  bedrooms  were  allotted  at  least  one  double 
receptacle.  Additionally,  the  family  bedrooms  had  central 
light  fixtures,  as  did  the  kitchen,  servants’  hall,  and  dining 
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room;  and  the  fourth-floor  guest  rooms  had  five  and  two  side 
lights  respectively.  Work  was  done  on  two  floors  at  a time, 
without  undue  inconvenience  to  the  family. 

Large  dinner  parties  in  town  and  country  required  a con- 
siderable supply  of  crockery.  Mrs.  Endicott’s  approach  to 
purchasing  was  a conservative,  New  England  one;  she  wrote 
her  daughter  letters  about  what  was  required,  and  deliberated 
over  dollar  value  received  for  some  time  before  committing 
herself.  William’s  approach  was  more  direct;  he  reported  in 
1 903  that  the  china  he  had  “ordered  at  Le  Rosey  was  a great 
success,  very  simple  and  very  refined.”43  When  stocks  of  the 
blue  Canton  ware  used  in  the  Danvers  dining  room  were  run- 
ning low  he  shipped  out  samples  of  what  was  required  to  the 
American  Consul  at  Peking,  who  undertook,  although  warn- 
ing that  quality  was  not  what  it  had  been  in  the  good  old  days, 
to  forward  these  to  the  factory.  Some  months  later  in  1906 
four  large  cases  were  received  from  the  Po  Hing  Company, 
containing  plates,  platters,  vegetable  dishes  and  tureens; 
prices  for  the  large  dinner  plates  being  then  $9.00  a dozen, 
while  medium-sized  meat  platters  were  sold  at  $3.44  each. 

As  the  winters  went  along  in  Marlborough  Street  William 
fretted:  his  mother  seemed  to  become  more  retiring.  Though 
he  pronounced  her  sweet  and  interested  in  all  he  and  Louise 
did,  the  fact  remained  that  she  would  seldom  come  and  join 
them  in  their  parties,  ten  being  the  largest  group  she  felt  she 
could  cope  with.  He  mused  to  Mary  that 

Unless  we  have  large  dinners,  no  one  ever  comes  except  an  occasional 
family  party.  As  for  asking  anyone  in  on  the  spur  of  the  moment — it 
is  no  use  so  I have  given  up  the  idea.  I am  of  a social  disposition  and 
always  like  in  a way  to  keep  open  house — but  that  is  the  disadvantage 
of  living  with  other  people  ...  It  was  Father  who  was  the  social  one 
and  who  brought  people  to  the  house.  The  funny  thing  is  that  Mother 

43  W.C.E.  to  M.E.C.,  February  23,  1903.  The  firm  of  Le  Rosey  was  a French 
one,  from  whom  William  Endicott  purchased  many  of  the  furnishings  for  163 
Marlborough  Street;  the  cane  settees  and  couches  in  the  Endicott  drawing  room 
after  1903  seem  to  have  been  ordered  from  this  source. 
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really  likes  it.  But  one  can’t  lead  a natural  social  life  when  one  has  to 
have  outside  cooks  and  menservants.  It  is  only  the  people  who  offer 
their  friends  what  they  themselves  have — that  have  a pleasant  easy 
daily  social  intercourse  with  their  fellowmen.44 

Mrs.  Endicott  was  not  insensible  to  the  strain  her  children 
felt  in  sharing  her  house ; and  she  very  generously  arranged 
in  the  summer  of  1908  for  the  remodeling  of  the  two  ground- 
floor  rooms  into  a real  suite,  in  which  they  might  pursue  their 
special  tastes  and  interests.  For  this  work  Mr.  Herbert 
Browne  was  again  engaged  as  architect. 

The  octagonal  marble-floored  room,  planned  as  a coat 
room  and  used  by  the  Cushings  as  a conservatory,  had  con- 
tained in  the  first  years  of  the  Endicott’s  occupancy  a large 
writing  desk  and  some  rather  gloomy  rugs  and  curtains.  It 
was  now  converted  into  the  most  charming  of  boudoirs  for 
Louise.  Heavy  black  walnut  gave  way  to  soft  creamy-yellow 
paneled  walls,  with  a white  key  trim,  and  a decorated  ceiling. 
Brocade  curtains,  and  delicate  lace  ones  over  the  windows 
themselves,  complemented  a satin-striped  couch  with  chairs 
to  match.  Louise’s  writing  table  with  a pretty  pair  of  lamps 
and  some  flowering  bulbs  set  on  it,  was  before  the  middle  win- 
dow. To  its  right  were  a small  Chinese  screen  and  a case  of 
fans,  figurines  and  favorite  bits  of  porcelain.  The  most  charm- 
ing effect  in  the  room  came  from  its  octagonal  rug,  especially 
commissioned  and  woven  for  the  Endicotts  in  Smyrna.  Set  in 
a central  diamond  was  a fanciful  rendition  of  the  initials  of 
William  Crowninshield  and  Marie  Louise  Endicott.  This 
piece  de  resistance,  which  had  been  ordered  through  the  Ar- 
thur Williams  Co.  in  April  1908,  traveled  back  in  the  late 
autumn,  with  the  price  for  the  completed  rug,  including  all 
duties,  landing  charges  and  architects’  commissions  amount- 
ing to  $303.75. 

The  tapestried  study  was  enlarged  by  moving  the  end  wall 
nearest  Marlborough  Street  forward  to  include  the  space  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  stairway  to  the  wine  room.  Dreary  car- 
44  W.C.E.  to  M.E.C.,  March  14,  1907. 
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peting  was  pulled  up,  and  a quarter-sawed  white  oak  floor- 
ing was  installed  down  the  passage  from  the  main  hall,  and  in 
the  study  itself.  In  the  book  closet  opening  off  the  study  a 
new  iV  floor  of  the  same  material  was  installed ; the  cost  for 
this  work,  including  polishing  and  staining  with  ammonia 
process,  was  $123,  work  being  done  once  more  by  the  R.  T. 
Adams  Co.  A comparison  with  estimated  prices  for  flooring 
the  same  area  in  1898  shows  that  $ 50  would  have  covered  the 
passage  and  room  with  iV  x 2 boards  then.  It  is  not  clear  what 
factors  were  responsible  for  the  greater  cost  in  1908,  but  the 
Endicotts  were  pleased  with  the  results  of  this  latest  “up  and 
down  spree.” 

William  F.  Ross  of  East  Cambridge  did  general  carpentry: 
for  building  bookcases  in  the  corner  closet  he  charged  $17 5, 
while  paneling  in  the  Octagon  Room  came  to  $339.  Painting 
of  the  passageway  was  $ 1 1 ; and  taking  down  and  putting  up 
of  mantel  and  base,  and  cutting  out  floor  for  hearth  came  to 
$21,  the  latter  representing  thirty-five  hours  of  labor  at  sixty 
cents  an  hour.  Newell  W.  McClure,  specialist  in  tile  and  fire- 
place work,  undertook  to  build  a new  fireplace  with  marble 
hearth  and  green-marble  facing  for  $110. 

Shepard,  Norwell  & Co.  of  Winter  Street,  Temple  Place 
and  Tremont  Street  supplied  the  six  yards  of  tapestry  needed 
for  the  new  wall  space  when  the  room  was  enlarged,  at  $2.75 
the  yard.  New  moldings  were  $4.88,  while  stripping  the  walls 
of  their  tapestry,  re-covering  them,  putting  on  moldings,  and 
sewing,  with  carfares  added,  came  to  a total  of  $59.78.  The 
same  firm’s  job  of  painting  over  the  moldings,  billed  at  $6.50, 
was  evidently  not  satisfactory  to  Mrs.  Endicott;  and  though 
she  accepted  larger  charges  gracefully  she  balked  at  this  one. 
It  appears  that  Little  & Browne  stepped  in  to  smooth  matters 
over,  and  made  suitable  adjustment. 

The  bulk  of  the  hammering  and  pounding  was  done  in  the 
summer  and  early  autumn  while  Mrs.  Endicott  was  abroad. 
Louise  reported  on  September  1 8 : 

William  and  I are  thrilled  over  the  changes  in  the  two  little  rooms  in 
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Boston — and  the  most  will  be  done  when  your  mother  arrives.  It  wiH 
be  such  a dear  little  suite — two  parlors  and  a library.  We  dignify  the 
closet  with  the  last  name.45 

In  the  same  letter  she  related  also  how  Mr.  Browne,  “whom 
we  like  so  much,”  had  been  asked  out  to  Danvers  to  pass  a 
Sunday.  The  Endicotts’  confidence  in  this  gentleman  was  not 
misplaced.  The  finished  rooms  made  a splendid  retreat,  and 
on  Christmas  Day  they  were  well  pleased  with  the  changes 
made,  thinking  them  decided  improvements. 

W.  and  I breakfasted  in  our  little  parlor — then  we  joined  your  mother 
in  the  library  . . . Mrs.  Endicott  gave  us  a pair  of  terra-cotta  coloured 
flowers  in  vases  to  put  against  the  wall  after  Andrea  della  Robbia. 
This  pleased  us  especially  . . . With  the  first  excitement  of  Xmas  al- 
ready over  for  this  year  I feel  that  now  one  can  attend  to  the  real  business 
oj  being  in  town — that  is:  going  to  lectures , seeing  -onds  friends,  reading, 
dining  out  and  being  somewhat  social,  (italics  mine)46 

William  and  Louise  had  joined  a group  of  friends  for  a 
series  of  dinners  and  musical  evenings  in  past  years,  but  re- 
joiced especially  when  the  Opera  House  opened  in  1909,  and 
they  were  able  to  take  a box,  and  inveigle  Mrs.  Endicott  into 
seeing  more  of  the  gay  world.  They  were  most  successful,  for 
on  several  evenings  she  did  not  return  from  opera  engage- 
ments until  half-past  twelve!  Social  life,  and  the  decoration 
of  the  house  both  going  along  well,  William  was  in  an  exultant 
mood  when  he  wrote,  early  in  the  winter  of  1909: 

We  are  settled  in  Boston.  I wish  you  could  see  the  house  and  how 
really  attractive  it  is.  Each  year  adds  to  its  glory.  Now  we  have  in  the 
hall  a beautiful  steel  grate  and  hearth  which  came  from  Uncle  Pea- 
body’s house  in  Salem.  I always  thought  it  was  steel  but  now  they  say 
it  is  polished  iron.  At  any  rate  it  looks  like  steel  . . . Loulou  has  ac- 
quired the  Lucca  della  Robbia  which  belonged  to  (her  grandfather) 
Mr.  Ward.  It  is  very  exquisite  in  its  refinement  and  delicacy  and  has 
a charming  old  frame  as  its  setting,  with  a touching  old  picture  of  the 

45  L.E.  to  M.E.C.,  September  18,  1908. 

48  L.E.  to  M.E.C.,  December  25,  1908. 
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Crucifixion  ...  at  the  top.  Beneath  it  in  old  gold  letters  are  “Ave 
Maria  gratia  plena” — altogether  it  is  a great  treasure  and  I am  as  you 
can  imagine  more  than  pleased  to  have  it  in  our  possession  ...  It  is 
hung  on  the  wall  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  on  the  drawing  room  floor. 
The  painted  gray  wall  is  very  becoming  to  it  as  you  can  easily  imag- 
ine.47 

For  Christmas  of  1910  Mrs.  Endicott  presented  green  plush 
curtains  and  a green  carpet  for  the  tapestry  room,  and  in  1 9 1 1 
William’s  Christmas  present  to  Louise  was  a beautiful  Em- 
pire bronze,  which  quickly  found  its  place  in  the  little  parlor. 
For  Christmas  of  1912  Louise  was  delighted  that: 

Wm.  gave  me  a charming  little  Adams  painted  table — with  a Wedg- 
wood plaque  set  in  . . . so  dainty  and  matches  one  we  got  earlier  in  the 
season  and  so  make  a charming  pair  in  our  little  marble  salon — We 
got  them  from  Dreyfus  in  New  York — then  I gave  him  a nice  big  wal- 
nut set  with  brass  box  for  his  cigars — Something  he  has  wanted  for 
years  and  we  found  in  one  of  the  old  established  firms  in  New  York  . . . 
Cousin  Lizzie  gave  W.  two  lovely  bits  of  Wedgwood  vases.48 

So  the  Endicotts’  house  grew  each  year.  Interested  and  busy 
as  he  was  in  Boston,  William  gave  just  as  much  time  and 
thought  to  beautifying  the  place  in  Danvers,  as  well  as  turn- 
ing it  into  a model  farm.  He  had  a tremendous  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  Essex  County,  and  observed  to  his  sister  what  a pity 
it  was  that  none  of  the  Peabodys  of  their  branch  lived  in  Sa- 
lem, for 

I have  thrown  myself  into  the  Salem  life  and  my  interest  in  the  Essex 
Institute  and  Peabody  Academy  is  very  genuine,  and  I am  always 
pleased  with  the  way  they  receive  me  and  the  consideration  with  which 
they  listen  to  my  views  is  very  gratifying.49 

Besides  these  organizations,  William  was  active  in  the  Hu- 
mane Society  and  the  Agricultural  Society  j and  in  later  years 
the  Fruitlands  and  Wayside  Museums,  the  Museum  of  Fine 

47  W.C.E.  to  M.E.C.,  December  14,  1909. 

48  L.E.  to  M.E.C.,  January  10,  1913. 

49  W.C.E.  to  M.E.C.,  September  29,  1911. 
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Arts,  and  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  whose  presi- 
dent he  was  from  1927  until  his  death  in  1936,  and  to  which 
he  made  a bequest  of  $100,000. 

Louise,  meanwhile,  was  hot  without  her  share  of  good 
works.  She  was  active  in  the  Ladies  Aid  of  the  Carney  Hospi- 
tal, struggling  “to  give  it  a clean  and  renovated  kitchen.  I 
feel  as  if  there  was  nothing  I didn’t  know  in  consequence  about 
tiles  for  walls  and  floors.”50  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  kitchen  ar- 
rangements at  1 63  Marlborough  Street,  conspicuous  in  their 
lack  of  renovation,  fell  rather  short  of  the  modern  ideal.  The 
enormous  coal  range  required  the  frequent  services  of  a jani- 
tor, and  the  tender  attention  of  an  untemperamental  cook.  Its 
height,  or  lack  of  it,  required  constant  stooping  and  must  have 
resulted  in  many  an  aching  back.  While  there  was  a dumb- 
waiter leading  out  of  the  kitchen  to  a serving  pantry  in  back 
of  the  dining  room,  the  maids  themselves  climbed  the  steep 
flight  back  and  forth  all  too  often.  This  sort  of  detail,  how- 
ever, did  not  concern  the  Endicotts,  nor  most  other  families 
with  large  houses.  The  “business  of  being  in  town”  involved  a 
considerable  work  of  meal  ordering,  seating  arrangements, 
floral  decoration,  etc.;  and  the  actual  mechanics  of  their  own 
domestic  scene  were  completely  unfamiliar  to  the  majority  of 
Boston  ladies,  except  perhaps  when  they  broke  down. 

The  passing  years  diminished  little  of  Mrs.  Endicott,  Sr.’s 


vitality.  Though  she  passed  considerable  time  indoors,  nurs- 
ing various  minor  ailments,  she  was  equal  to  larger  ones: 
breaking  both  wrists  in  a fall  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  she 
made  an  astonishing  and  complete  recovery,  and  continued 
her  voluminous  family  correspondence. 


Just  before  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I Joseph  Chamber- 
lain  died,  after  several  years  of  failing  health,  and  the  follow- 
ing two  years  were  anxious  and  lonely  ones  for  his  widow. 
Having  nursed  her  husband  for  eight  years  before  his  death 
she  had  almost  withdrawn  from  the  social  world.  Not  very 
strong  herself,  she  could  not  take  up  war  work;  her  great  tal- 
eoL.E.  to  M.E.C.,  March  27,  1913. 
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ent  lay  in  supporting  and  forwarding  the  efforts  of  those  she 
loved.  It  was  therefore  a great  happiness  for  Mrs.  Endicott, 
when  in  the  early  summer  of  1916  Mary  undertook  the  peril- 
ous transatlantic  crossing  to  bring  her  family  joyous  news,  the 
announcement  of  her  engagement  to  a friend  of  many  years, 
the  Rev.  William  Hartley  Carnegie.  Their  wedding  took 
place  in  London  on  August  3,1916,  and  a new  life  opened  out 
for  Mary.  Once  again  she  inherited  a large  family,  but  her 
new  ties  and  affection  towards  the  Carnegie  children  in  no 
way  diminished  her  feelings  toward  the  Chamberlains.  She 
continued  to  correspond  faithfully  with  Mrs.  Endicott  about 
all  the  children  and  grandchildren  she  felt  were  truly  her 
own;  and  these  letters  of  course  gave  great  pleasure. 

Mrs.  Endicott  did  not  break  with  a family  tradition  of 
longevity.  She  continued  to  winter  in  Marlborough  Street, 
and  summer  in  Danvers,  anticipating  visits  from  Mary  and 
her  husband  whenever  possible.  Canon  Carnegie’s  work  as 
Chaplain  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Rector  of 
St.  Margaret’s,  and  Canon  of  Westminster  Abbey,  kept  these 
from  being  as  frequent  as  could  be  wished,  but  over  the  years 
those  in  England  and  America  kept  close  touch  with  one  an- 
other. It  was  not  until  the  year  1927  that  Mrs.  Endicott  died, 
at  the  very  considerable  age  of  ninety-four. 

Her  brother,  George  Augustus  Peabody,  then  the  oldest 
living  graduate  of  Harvard  (class  of  1851),  survived  her  un- 
til 1929,  when  he  died  at  98.  It  is  probable  that  from  him  a 
pair  of  marble  busts  of  Joseph  Peabody  and  his  wife  were  re- 
ceived by  William  and  Louise  Endicott,  and  placed  in  the 
main  hall.  This  would  only  have  been  fitting,  for  it  was  after 
all  Uncle  Augustus  who  had  remarked  that  the  furnishings 
there  would  do  until  they  got  something  better. 

The  pattern  of  life  at  163  Marlborough  Street  continued 
very  much  as  it  had  through  Mrs.  Endicott’s  lifetime.  In  the 
bleak  year  of  1930  the  Endicotts  traveled  to  Egypt,  journey- 
ing gradually  up  the  Nile  in  a private  boat.  At  home  there 
were  committee  meetings  for  William,  and  estates  to  be  set- 
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tied,  while  Louise  gave  hospitable  luncheons  and  teas  to  fami- 
ly and  friends.  Visits  from  the  Carnegies  were  of  course  wel- 
comed, and  by  a curious  coincidence  sorrow  came  to  Mrs.  En- 
dicott  and  her  sister-in-law  in  the  same  year.  In  late  October 
1936  Canon  Carnegie  died,  and  William  Endicott  survived 
him  by  only  a little  over  a month.  Then  indeed  the  two  ladies 
were  brought  closely  together. 

An  elevator  was  installed  in  the  Marlborough  Street  house 
in  1936,  the  problem  of  the  town-house  stairs  proving  great, 
as  it  had  for  Mr.  Endicott  long  years  before.  Louise  Endicott 
lived  quietly  on  there,  mistress  at  last  of  the  domain  she  had 
so  long  shared.  Her  patterns  of  life  had  been  set  early,  though, 
and  one  coming  upon  the  great  rooms  of  the  house  in  1 940 
would  not  have  seen  much  difference  in  it  in  1950,  or  observed 
any  sweeping  changes  undertaken  since  1930.  The  decades 
rolled  onj  and  Mary  Carnegie  made  annual  visits  to  her  sister- 
in-law  until  the  Second  World  War  interrupted  them.  She  re- 
mained in  her  London  house  throughout  the  war  years,  open- 
ing her  house  to  hosts  of  relatives  and  friends ; and  behaving 
through  all  tumults  and  alarms  with  the  courage  and  dignity 
so  characteristic  of  her  mother. 

The  war  over,  the  annual  visits  to  America  were  resumed, 
and  in  later  years  it  became  the  custom  for  Mrs.  Endicott  to 
give  a large  family  party,  every  autumn,  as  a farewell  to  Mary 
Carnegie.  As  both  ladies  reached  their  nineties,  they  grew  in- 
creasingly considerate  of  one  another:  Mrs.  Endicott  fussing 
conspiratorially  over  Mrs.  Carnegie,  who,  she  said,  could 
hardly  seej  while  Mrs.  Carnegie  urged  other  persons  to 
speak  loudly  enough  to  Mrs.  Endicott,  who  could  hardly 
hear.  The  infirmities  of  their  old  age  were,  for  these  two,  in- 
conveniences, hardly  to  be  believed  in. 

And  so  one  autumn  party  became  a real  farewell,  for  in 
May  of  1957  Mary  Endicott  Carnegie  died,  in  her  ninety- 
fourth  year.  In  the  same  year  of  her  life,  Louise  Endicott  also 
died,  the  following  spring. 

So,  too,  was  an  era  of  life  ended  for  the  house  at  163  Marl- 
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borough  Street.  The  family  of  three  which  built  it,. and  the 
family  of  four  which  succeeded  them,  were  all  gone,  and  the 
many  servants  who  had  accompanied  them.  Some  houses  adapt 
readily  to  institutional  use ; this  one  did  not.  Thus  it  was  sold, 
and  of  necessity  greatly  changed.  Structurally  it  is  much  the 
samej  and  the  ebony  furniture,  its  upholstery  outworn,  still 
stands  in  the  Chinese  dining  room.  The  red  silk  walls  remain} 
the  claret  carpet,  stars  of  cream  now  threadbare,  is  still  upon 
the  floor.  Yet  to  enter  the  house  is  to  wander,  as  in  a confused 
dream. 

Mrs.  Endicott  felt  crowded,  unable  to  invite  guests,  when 
one  dressing  room  became  a bedroom.  Today,  upon  her  upper 
floors  live  twenty-five  girls.  Six  more  reside  in  kitchen  and 
servants’  hall } the  old  coal  range  is  tamed,  and  painted  white. 
One  goes  downstairs  to  eat,  where  all  is  bright  and  clean  and 
new}  the  wine  cellar  now  becomes  a recreation  room.  In  the 
main  hall  telephones  ring,  girls  with  books  go  in  and  out,  and 
an  intercom  announces  callers. 

Upstairs  is  like  some  vague  museum.  Caught  between  two 
worlds,  the  lions  on  the  cornices  still  appear  to  roar;  the  par- 
quet floor  is  there,  the  gilded  ceiling  gleams.  Some  things  are 
there,  the  people  all  have  fled.  And,  as  one  so  often  does  in 
well-loved  scenes  revisited,  a wanderer  must  needs  reflect, 
Ophelia-like,  “Lord,  we  know  what  we  are,  but  we  know  not 
what  we  may  be.” 
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Byron  G.  Tosi 
Mrs.  Byron  G.  Tosi 
Richard  Lockwood  Tower 
Charles  Townsend 
Miss  Gertrude  Townsend 
Prescott  Townsend 
Richard  F.  Treadway 
Robert  Treat 
William  V.  Tripp 
Bayard  Tuckerman,  Jr. 

Frederic  Alonzo  Turner 
Miss  Clara  Mildred  Tuttle 

Austin  O’Grady  Uhl 

Mrs.  John  W.  Valentine 
Eric  Verrill 
Herman  Vershbow 
John  A.  Volpe 

Theodore  H.  VonKamecke,  Sr. 

Seth  Morton  Vose 

Mrs.  Clara  Wadsworth 
William  Wadsworth 
Richard  Wait 
Mrs.  Richard  V.  Wakeman 
Samuel  Wakeman 
William  A.  Waldron 
Quincy  W.  Wales 
Mrs.  Barbara  B.  Walker 
Edgar  T.  P.  Walker 
Frederick  B.  Walker 
C.  Russell  Walton 
Harry  A.  Wansker 
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G.  Philip  Wardner 
Caleb  W.  Warner 

Sydney  Horace  Lee  Washington 
John  Francis  Watson 
Mrs.  Edwin  S.  Webster 
Wilfred  B.  Wells 
Charles  Milford  Werly 
Albert  West 
William  E.  Westman 
George  Franklin  Weston,  Jr. 
James  Vincent  Whalen 
Stephen  Wheatland 
Miss  Adaline  Emerson  Wheeler 
Dixon  B.  White 
Erskine  Norman  White 
Mrs.  Eva  Whiting  White 

H.  Bowen  White 
Josephine  A.  White 
Paul  Dudley  White 
Walter  Muir  Whitehill 
Alexander  Whiteside 
L.  P.  White 

Mrs.  Lyman  F.  Whitney 
John  M.  Whittaker 
Robert  Mason  Whittemore 
Henry  T.  Wiggin 
Albert  Carlyle  Wilkinson 
Edward  Henry  Willey 
Alexander  W.  Williams 
Barrett  Williams 
Mrs.  Barrett  Williams 
Harold  P.  Williams 
Miss  Marion  Williams 
Mrs.  Moses  Williams 
Mrs.  Oliver  E.  Williams 
Mrs.  Alfred  Willman 
Frank  H.  Wing 
Allan  J.  Wilson 
Francis  Stone  Wilson 
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Harold  George  Wilson  William  H.  Woolner 

Andrew  N.  Winslow  Paul  Ingraham  Wren 

Mrs.  Alexander  Winsor  Francis  S.  Wyner 

Frederic  Winthrop  Rudolph  H.  Wyner 

Mrs.  Jacob  Wirth 

Mrs.  Herbert  A.  Wood  Dane  Yorke 

Mrs.  Kenneth  H.  Wood  Benjamin  Loring  Young 

A.  Vernon  Woodworth,  Jr.  Thomas  R.  Young 


. 


Deaths 

1 959 

Life  Members 


Arthur  Adams 
L.  Sherman  Adams 
Asa  S.  Allen 
John  S.  Ames 
Mrs.  David  E.  Atwood 
Benjamin  S.  Blake 
Percy  W.  Brown 
James  L.  Bruce 
Francis  E.  Buckley 
Miss  Ellen  T.  Bullard 
Borden  Covel 
Norman  L.  Cushman 
Frank  A.  Dewick 
Mrs.  Clara  DeWindt 
Eben  S.  Draper 
Mrs.  Edward  J.  Dunn 
Alfred  C.  Gaunt 

Annual 

Eleanora  D.  Adams 
Francis  M.  Babson 
Mrs.  Reginald  Bradlee 
Bartholomew  A.  Brickley 
Paul  R.  Bullard 
Mrs.  Pietro  P.  Caproni 
John  Codman 
Thomas  J.  Coolidge 
John  W.  Farley 
James  T.  Gormley 
Mrs.  Margaret  R.  Gregg 
Jerome  D.  Greene 


Mrs.  Horace  Gray 

Frank  W.  C.  Hersey 

E.  Melville  Hill 

Paul  M.  Hubbard 

Henry  P.  Kendall 

D.  Allen  Kileffer 

Keith  Merrill 

Erving  P.  Morse 

Bremer  W.  Pond 

Ralph  S.  Richmond 

Charles  A.  Rome 

Myron  C.  Taylor 

Mrs.  Ezra  R.  Thayer 

Mrs.  William  L.  Underwood 

Channing  N.  Wells 

Raymond  D.  Willard 


Members 

Casper  M.  Grosberg 

Mrs.  Samuel  W.  Lewis 

Norman  MacDonald 

Justin  A.  McCarthy 

Albert  E.  McClellan 

John  M.  Merriam 

Horace  H.  Morse 

Thomas  Motley 

Mrs.  Nathaniel  S.  Simpkins,  Jr. 

Henry  C.  Snow 

Albert  W.  Stearns 

Robert  H.  Storer 
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A Message  to  Members 

An  organization  charged  with  continuing  responsibility  for 
the  preservation  of  historical  'material  related  to  its  city  must 
of  course  enjoy  financial  stability  to  reach  its  aims.  The  quick- 
est way  to  achieve  this  is  by  gifts  and  bequests  of  money  or 
securities}  the  surest  way  is  by  steadily  attracting  new  mem- 
bers to  its  rolls. 

People  join  the  Bostonian  Society,  take  part  in  its  work,  and 
ultimately  move  on,  necessitating  a constant,  year-by-year 
effort  to  insure  that  those  who  leave  are  replaced.  Our  Society 
has  a most  effective  method  of  enabling  members  to  encourage 
others  to  join,  simple,  and  involving  none  of  the  time  and 
effort  of  personal  solicitation.  All  a member  has  to  do  to  be  a 
real  factor  in  our  progress  is  to  jot  down  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  men  or  women  who  would,  presumably,  be  sym- 
pathetic to  the  aims  of  the  Society.  If  such  a name  does  not 
appear  on  our  membership  list,  or  among  names  of  people  re- 
cently invited,  the  Clerk  of  the  Society  sends  an  attractive, 
interesting  and  dignified  invitation  to  join  us.  The  invitation 
is  issued  by  the  Membership  Committee,  with  no  mention  of 
the  person  who  has  suggested  the  name. 

Will  you  please  take  this  easy  way  of  helping  to  forward  the 
interests  of  the  Society?  You  may  rest  assured  that  your  co- 
operation will  be  greatly  appreciated,  and  that  you  will  be 
qualifying  as  a constructive  member  of  a group  which  we  be- 
lieve is  doing  wholesome  work  for  the  community. 

Ralph  M.  Eastman 

Chairman , Membership  Committee 


Annual  Membership  is  $5.00  a year 
Life  Membership  is  $50.00 

Either  deductible  ]rcrm  Federal  Income  Tax 

There  is  no  initiation  fee 
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By-laws 

There  has  been  one  change  in  the  By-laws  during  the  previ- 
ous five  years.  At  the  Annual  Meeting  in  1956,  the  first  para- 
graph of  Article  VI  was  amended,  by  unanimous  vote,  to  read: 

“The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on  the 
third  Tuesday  in  January,  and  such  other  meetings  shall 
be  held  as  the  Directors  in  their  discretion  may  appoint.” 

Copies  of  the  By-laws  are  available  to  members  of  the  Soci- 
ety at  the  Old  State  House. 


Form  of  Bequest 

I give  and  bequeath  to  The  Bostonian  Society,  in  the 

City  of  Boston,  the  sum  of dollars  for 

the  general  use  and  purpose  of  the  said  Society. 
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